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Mediation Means What ? 


LAN succeeds plan in Prague with bewildering 
rapidity. As each set of proposals is markedly more 
generous to the Sudeten Germans than its rejected and 
withdrawn predecessor, the rapid succession is presumably 
as pleasing to the Germans as it is alarming to Czech 
public opinion. With the fourth plan, which was handed 
to the Sudeten German Party on Wednesday of this week, 
the Czechoslovak Government declares that it has gone as 
far as it can without endangering the integrity of the State. 
The Sudeten representatives on Wednesday simultaneously 
accepted the plan as a basis of negotiations and declared 
that all talks must be broken off, by reason of an alleged 
— by Czech police on Sudeten deputies at Moravska- 
Ostrava, This looks like the merest pretext for delay, and 
I maintained it would do the Sudeten cause great harm 
in the opinion of the world. Unfortunately, Lord Runci- 
a Was unable to bring this home to the Sudeten leaders, 
a as we go to press, there is still deadlock in Prague. 
re ~~ small a hindrance must be capable of removal, and 
tls out of the way a basis of negotiation will at last 

have been reached. 
olan — fourth plan of the Government goes very con- 
on y further than the third plan, which provided for 
twenty or thirty départements or Gaue, with con- 
Crable powers of self-government. It is now pro- 
a aan sub-divisions of the territory of the Republic 
— th larger in area and have wider powers than 
‘eels Posed before. There are to be three large German- 
ng districts. One is to be at the head of the 


Bohemian salient, along the borders of Saxony, with about 
800,000 almost entirely German-speaking inhabitants. The 
second, along the borders of Bavaria and Austria, will also 
have a homogeneous German-speaking population of about 
700,000. The third, facing German and Polish Silesia in 
the neighbourhood of (and possibly including) Moravska- 
Ostrava, cannot from the nature of the case be so wholly 
German-speaking; its population will be about 500,000. 

Each of these administrative areas—and, of course, those 
carved out of the rest of the country—will elect, by pro- 
portional representation, its own legislature, and appoint 
its own executive. In the division of powers, the principle 
to be followed is that only those services vital to the security 
of the State shall be centrally administered, including 
mainly the army, communications, the gendarmerie (local 
urban police being controlled by the new sub-divisions), 
and foreign affairs. These proposals come as close to the 
Sudeten demands as is possible without disrupting the 
Czechoslovak State. Indeed, it may be said that they meet 
all the purely Sudeten demands, those which are left un- 
satisfied being either the demands of Berlin (e.g. that the 
foreign policy of the country must be changed) or those 
of the Nazi Party (e.g. that a totalitarian regime, complete 
with Jew-baiting and concentration camps, shall be set up 
in the Sudetenland). No country in time of peace has 
ever made such far-reaching concessions to the demands 
of another. 

No attempt has been made in Prague to conceal the 
fact that this new plan was only: offered to the Sudetens 
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with great reluctance and under pressure from London. 
Nervousness and misgivings are naturally on the increase 
in Prague. What exactly, it is being asked, is Czecho- 
slovakia getting in return for these painful and dangerous 
concessions to British views? The disquiet is not, indeed, 
confined to Prague. What exactly, we may ask in London, 
is the réle of the British Government? Up to this point, 
nothing that Lord Runciman has done, or that the British 
Government have done, has been inconsistent with the role 
of a mediator. It was right to persuade the Czechs to go to 
the limit of safety. But now that that limit has been 
reached, surely they, and British public opinion, have a 
right to expect that the British Government shall say so 
and start putting an equal pressure on the other party to 
the dispute. Great Britain is, after all, mediating, not 
arranging the terms of Czech surrender. 

This moment, when the mediator himself must give 
evidence of good faith if he is to carry his task to a suc- 
cessful conclusion, was chosen by The Times, which is 
frequently (far too frequently) taken to represent the views 
of the British Government, to suggest that the Czechs 
would really be better off if they ceded the Sudetenland 
outright to Germany. The Times never hesitates to de- 
plore irresponsibility in others; but such a suggestion, at 
such a moment, inviting Germany to wait until she is 
offered more than she has ever demanded, cannot be 
ascribed to anything but monumental ineptitude or a de- 
liberate intention to make mischief. A statement was 
promptly issued from the Foreign Office, saying that the 
suggestion “in no way represented the view of His 
Majesty’s Government.” But only part of the mischief 
could be undone, for the suggestion will still be taken 
abroad as representing the view, if not of the Government, 
at least of an influential section of British opinion. It will 
be harder than ever to convince Herr von Ribbentrop that 
the influence of the pro-German group whose view he 
accepts as British public opinion has declined, since March 
and May, to nothing. The effect of the suggestion has 
been bad, and may still be disastrous. In Prague (and else- 
where in the world) the natural reaction is that the Czechs 
have been tricked. All their concessions, it is said, have 
been in vain; they are, after all, merely to be thrown, with 
the utmost gentility, to the wolves. They would have done 
better to have stood fast from the start. And the British 
intervention, it is being said, was merely one more of those 
unquestionably well-intentioned efforts to push others into 
the breach, at no expense to Britain, which have built up 
the legend of perfidious Albion. On the German side, the 
suggestion is a plain invitation to intransigence; it has 
been so accepted at Nuremberg. 

The Times blunder (we accept the charitable explana- 
tion), even though the Government’s disavowal was prompt 


The Role of 


HE Trades Union Congress met at Blackpool on Mon- 

day last under the ill-starred auspices of the European 
crisis, and its deliberations have reflected the surrounding 
malaise. The Congress is the authoritative assembly of the 
organised workers of the country; and its attitude towards 
the great economic and political problems of the day 
is —_ in importance only to that of Parliament 
itself. 

The report of its General Council shows that, while its 
membership is still a very long way from its ideal of em- 
bracing every manual worker in the land, it has latterly 
been growing in numbers and resources. Its total member- 
ship in 1937 reached 4.7 millions, compared with 3.3 
millions four years ago and 3.2 millions before the war. 
This figure has only been exceeded during and immedi- 
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and emphatic, sharply illuminates the need for q clear 

definition of British policy. If there had been no obsass. 
about British policy, and no suspicion of its inten 
no disavowal would have been needed. As it js. 
speaking is necessary. This is the function, above all o 
of the House of Commons, and the Labour Party yi) 

meet with widespread support in its request that Parlia. 

ment should be summoned—not to embarrass the Goy- 

ernment, but to enable them to prove that their intentions 

are honest. What exactly was the meaning of Sir John 

Simon’s speech, with its repetition of the Prime Minister's 

statement that Great Britain would almost certainly be 

involved in any war that started in Bohemia? Last week 
the world thought it knew. But now there are sceptical 
voices asking whether it may not mean that, to avoid a war 
in which we should certainly be involved, we are taking 
steps to hand the Czechs over to the Nazis. Almost cer- 
tainly, that interpretation is wrong—but there is no room 
for “almost” in a situation where absolute certainty jis 
required. Again, if our purpose is to procure a peaceful 
settlement, have we distinguished in our minds between 
one that will keep the peace this autumn and one that will 
keep the peace next spring? Autonomy for the Sudetens 
may merely mean a firmer basis for a German offensive 
next year. Have we thought of that, in urging the Czechs 
to make proposals that will create an autonomous Nazi 
Government in the Sudetenland which, on the occasion of 
some petty brawl, might easily send out an appeal for help 
a la Seyss-Inquart? Have we realised that we cannot ex- 
pect the Czechs to agree to a solution they think dangerous 
unless we give them assurance of security? We cannot 
ask them to believe that their national existence is a reason- 
able price to pay for a few weeks of British security. If we 
have an interest (as we manifestly have) in a peaceful settle- 
ment, and if we are convinced that a peaceful settlement 
can only be obtained by concessions from the Czechs that 
endanger their safety, then we must be prepared to pay a 
price for what we want by putting our binding guarantee 
behind the new status of Czechoslovakia. If our intention, 
on the other hand, is merely to persuade the Czechs to 
surrender without fighting, let us abandon the hypocritical 
pretence of impartial mediation, and ask Lord Runciman 
to don the Swastika. But if, finally, our main interest 
arises from the growing realisation that there will be 
neither peace nor security for England in a world that is 
ruled by force and bluster, let us be very careful that we 
do not disgust and betray those whose interests run 
parallel with ours and that we do not encourage and 
reward the methods of policy that will, in the end, bring 
down the British Empire. On all these questions, doubts 


are rising. It is imperative that they should be allayed by 
clear words from London. 


tions, 
Plain 
thers, 


the Unions 


ately after the war, when a great influx into the “ organ- 
ised” trades of the country took place. 

The function of this important organisation is primarily 
industrial; but, quite inevitably, in the circumstances of 
to-day, its interest has been directed to political matters 
and in particular to the great question of peace and wat. 
It is natural that trade unionists, in common with the whole 
British people, should be deeply troubled by the grave 
turn taken by events abroad. It is natural, too, that the 
T.U.C. should be obdurately opposed to all forms of 
Fascism, since no institutions have suffered more severely 
than trade unions from the spread of totalitarian doctrines 
on the Continent. ‘Fhe trade unions’ suspicions of recent 
trends in British diplomacy have been shared by a con 
siderable part of the electorate. 
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{r is not merely in foreign matters that the unions are 
inevitably drawn into politics. In the domestic sphere also, 
heir inextricably intumate relations with the Labour Party, 
aa depends upon them for finance, local organisation, 
paca and votes, makes it impossible for them to stand 
sal from political matters. To-day, moreover, the political 
significance of the trade unions is enhanced by the lack of 
outstanding Parliamentary figures on the Labour benches of 
the House of Commons. It is, accordingly, the more im- 

rtant that the trade union chiefs should not overlook 
the fact that their primary responsibility lies in the sphere 
of industrial relations and social welfare. 

In industry, indeed, as distinct from politics, the trade 
unions have not in every respect the same status as they 
enjoyed before the war when the industrial population 
was more closely knit in tradition and place. The develop- 
ment of their power and responsibility has been inten- 
sive in the fields they had already occupied before 
1914, rather than extensive over the whole working 
life of the nation. The pattern of British industry has 
markedly changed in the course of the last twenty-five 
years: the old basic industries have declined in importance, 
while lighter industries, transport and distributive services 
have greatly expanded; and the trade unions, still firmly 

entrenched in the older trades, have not made corresponding 
headway in the newer ones. Out of 134 million workpeople 
insured against unemployment and more than 18 millions 
included in the National Health Insurance scheme, less 
than 44 millions are members of unions affiliated to the 
Trades Union Congress; and, although the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union and the General and Municipal 
Workers’ Union are now two of the three largest unions, 
the strength of the T.U.C. still rests to a large extent upon 
the miners, the railwaymen and the engineers. 

The T.U.C. was established seventy years ago as an 
annual meeting of unions at which a common policy on 
questions of general interest could be evolved; and a Parlia- 
mentary Committee, transformed in 1921 into the present 
General Council, was instituted to give expression to the 
meeting’s agreed views. Voting at the Congress is based 
upon the membership of the affiliated unions. To-day, the 
Mineworkers’ Federation, the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union, and the National Union of Railwaymen number 
1,202,108 out of a total Congress membership of 
4,460,617, and together command over 26 per cent. of 
the votes; the two general workers’ unions, whose expan- 
sion in recent years has reflected the changing balance of 
Britain’s industries, control with their 1,016,359 members 
over 22 per cent. of the votes. Thus, these five bodies, 
out of a total of over 200 affiliated societies, wield roughly 
half the votes cast at T.U.C. meetings. 

Even on the railways and in the mines, however, not 
more than 70 per cent. of the registered workers are mem- 
bers of affiliated unions; and, even after five years of steady 
Progress in membership since 1934, only 1 in 3 of the 
workers insured against unemployment, or 1 in 4 insured 
against ill-health, is an affiliated unionist. Indeed, even at 
the peak point of membership in 1920, before strikes, 
political controversy and economic depression struck hard 
at the unions, only half the male workers and one-fifth of 
the women were members. To-day, in the food, drink and 
tobacco trades, in miscellaneous metals and among the two 
million distributive workers (despite recent successes in the 
grocery trades and in the North), unionism is slight; in the 
artificial silk industry, in hotels, restaurants, laundries and 
general commerce it is practically negligible. Workers in 
the motor manufacturing industry are almost entirely un- 
Organised; and organisation in foundries and vehicle fac- 
tories is sporadic and local. Even in building, the propor- 
tion of union members is low, because of the breakdown of 
organisation among building labourers. And in agriculture, 


trade unionism has fallen back to its former great 
Weakness, 
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Bare figures of membership, however, are not an ade- 
quate guide to the influence of trade unionism. In many 
industries where the proportion of actual union members 
1S small, Wage rates and, to a certain extent, other labour 
conditions, are governed by trade union practice. It is 
none the less true that, while the T.U.C. speaks the politi- 
cal mind of Labour, it fails to include in its ranks the 
majority of industrial and other workers, especially in 
the new and growing trades. In part, the reasons are 
political; a number of semi-professional unions hold aloof 
from the T.U.C.: public servants have been forbidden by 
law to affiliate since 1927; and many working people are 
not prepared to sponsor the political activities of Congress. 
In newly-developed industrial areas, especially in the 
South, where no trade union tradition exists, a generation 
of workmen has arisen that has no acquaintance with 
unionism. The character of the labour needed for the new 
factories is different from the apprenticed personnel of 
the North and Midlands in the old days. The new machine- 
minders are not skilled in a particular trade; nor, accord- 
ingly, are they firmly attached to any particular industry. 
In consequence, what headway has been made in new areas 
has been made by the general workers’ unions, and mem- 
bers’ loyalty has not the solid support of a common train- 
ing and skill. Yet collective bargaining remains the accepted 
and most satisfactory procedure for improving labour 
standards and obviating disputes. The movement has 
recently realised its clear responsibility to the relatively 
unskilled workers in unorganised trades. The general 
unions have attempted, with some success, to expand their 
membership, somewhat loosely, in these occupations. A 
new union has been projected, under the T.U.C.’s auspices, 
for domestic servants. Individual unions and the T.U.C. 
have co-operated with employers and the Government to 
attempt the application of trade board methods “1 a broad- 
ened base to the regulation of goods road transport and re- 
tail distribution where unionisation is difficult and the 
attainment of uniform wage standards is impracticable. 

These are notable advances in the field which is the 
unions’ own. The autonomous societies look to Congress 
for guidance; and the rival tendencies within the movement 
have, as it happens, been exemplified in the proceedings 
at Blackpool this week. Mr Elvin’s Presidential Address 
was almost wholly political in substance, even when dealing 
with industrial subjects, and its denunciatory tone went 
far beyond the bounds of the formal and rhetorical con- 
fession of a Socialist faith which is to be expected on 
these occasions. Yet, despite Mr Elvin’s lead, the dis- 
cussions of Congress have been marked by a notable sense 
of responsibility and a clear willingness to realise the 
proper distinction between industrial and political action. 
On Tuesday, the readmission of Communists to the unions 
was once again rejected, without discussion, and the policy 
of the General Council in meeting with the Government 
to discuss co-operation in re-armament was approved. On 
Thursday, the General Council’s view that industrial action 
should not be used for political purposes prevailed against 
proposals to influence the Government’s actions with re- 
gard to Spain by means of strikes or boycotts. e 

This is unquestionably the right line of action for British 
Labour in its own interests. Foreign affairs and re- 
armament are matters of pressing and immediate import- 
ance; but they must be settled in Parliament. The strength- 
ening of the industrial base of unionism and co-operation 
with the Government and other bodies in the prosecution 
of social and industrial reforms are much more obviously 
matters for the unions themselves to decide. The duty of 
co-operating fully in munitions manufacture has been 
rightly urged upon the Congress by the Council this 
week; but it is in these wider ways that the T.U.C. and 
its affiliated members can, in the long run, best_ make 
their peculiar contribution to national welfare, and justify 
their claim to be integral institutions of British democracy. 
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Germany’s Economic Prospect 


(By Our Berlin Correspondent) 


HE recent heavy falls on the Berlin Stock Exchange, 
T which seem to have been somewhat exaggerated by 
foreign comment, have led once again to suggestions that 
Germany is marching towards some undefined “ break- 
down ” or at the least towards radical changes in economic 
policy to arrest “ breakdown.” The same opinion can occa- 
sionally be heard in Germany; but the great majority of 
informed natives and foreign observers on the spot, 
especially those who have witnessed the vicissitudes of 
German economic policies over long terms of years, expect 
neither breakdown nor complete reversal of policy. The 
National-Socialists themselves persistently affirm that the 
Third Reich is immune, not merely to economic breakdown, 
but even to cyclical setbacks. In view of the present high 
level of production and employment, that assertion is 
equivalent to predicting perpetual boom. The Bourse fall 
shows that there are some sceptics. The main cause of the 
collapse was unquestionably the increasing burdens on 
capital—of which taxes are only part—and the fear of in- 
vestors both that profits would decline and also that the 
overtaxed shareholder would be allowed to retain still less 
of what he received for his own consumption. 

That these tax fears were the root of the trouble was 
virtually admitted, after strenuous denials and attempts to 
put the blame on international unrest, when Herr 
Reinhardt, Secretary of State in the Ministry of Finance, 
published a qualified denial that there were any plans for 
increases in taxation. Plans were in fact ready; but the 
disastrous effect of the increase in Corporation tax (now 
double that of 1936) caused them to be withheld. The 
nervous note of Herr Reinhardt’s utterance, and his 
demand that all discussion of tax increases should cease, 
showed how the wind blew. The securities fall was officially 
found unpleasant. It discredited the Third Reich abroad, 
aroused unwelcome surmises about purely political and 
diplomatic matters, and induced much loose talk of 
“ breakdown ” and “ change of methods.” Moreover, the 
fall of fixed-interest securities was obviously not helpful to 
the borrowing programme of the Government. But there is 
no evidence that the Government apprehended anything 
very serious. Since it had brought about the collapse by 
its precipitate methods, it has probably the power to 
stop it quickly; and the two recoveries of the market after 
August 16th were certainly due in the main to the denials 
of impending increases in taxation. 

In meeting emergencies the dictatorial National-Socialist 
Government has the two great advantages that it has no 
economic policy based on principle and that it can act 
immediately to meet the exigency of the day. Its whole 
policy for six years, except for some enterprises such as the 
motor roads and the new Goering iron undertaking, which 
by their nature involve planning, has been one of hand 
to mouth, the essence of which is that, as soon as policies 
heralded as based on principle fail, or cause undue pressure 
in some particular quarter, they are abandoned or even 
reversed, counter-pressure usually being brought elsewhere. 
This has occurred in the field of food supply and agricul- 
tural policy. It was the attitude towards mechanisation 
in industry, which at first was violently opposed and 
even partly prohibited. There have been wide varia- 
tions in the policy towards independent traders and petty 
industrialists, in the regulation of prices and in many other 
directions. This flexibility of policy knows no limits. And 
if the Government, having discovered that it must again 
increase tax revenue, and having thereby induced an un- 
pleasant and unpopular securifies crash, desires now to do 


without the revenue and to give the securities a chance. jt 
can reverse its policy. Apparently it has already done . 

The two potential weaknesses in the German economic 
situation are public finance and foreign trade—the later 
regarded less as a method of making payments to foreign 
countries than as an influence on the volume of industria] 
activity at home. That the Government is always short of 
money is admitted; the official debt returns have reflected 
the shortage of funds since financing by “ special bills ” was 
abandoned in March. The reduction in defence expenditure 
that was hoped for when the initial programme of re- 
armament had been completed has not materialised. The 
reason for this is probably the fortification of the Western 
frontier, the current cost of which is not known, but must 
be very large if, as is understood, a complete “ Maginot 
Line ” is being constructed. Money is also wanted for the 
works put in hand in Austria since the Anschluss and for 
civil commitments, many of which are half-finished. As a 
result of the March reforms in financial procedure, the 
disclosed debt of the Reich is now rapidly increasing. In 
June alone it rose by Rm. 853 millions, which is about 
£70 millions at the official rate of exchange. Most of this 
increase is in short-term debt. Thus the June return shows 
an increase of Rm. 504 millions in the liability for non- 
interest-bearing Treasury certificates. Most, if not all, of 
these are the “ delivery certificates ” with which contractors 
are now paid. This new borrowing device has not been a 
complete success. The “ special bills,” with which contrac- 
tors were paid before the March changes, could be dis- 
counted to full value, but on the delivery certificates the 
contractor can only raise 75 per cent., and that at a higher 
interest rate. 

The total Reich debt is now returned at Rm. 22,455 
millions, which is Rm. 5,541 millions higher than a year 
ago, but neither figure includes the liability for “ work- 
creation ” and armament bills incurred down to March of 
this year. According to official statements, the current 
deficit is diminishing. This may well be the case, because 
the gross revenue of the Reich is rising and the subventions 
to States and municipalities are continually being reduced. 
The familiar statement that the National-Socialist Govern- 
ment has not greatly increased tax burdens (the Corpora- 
tion Tax being the admitted important exception), and 
that the vast increase of revenue derives almost entirely 
from the trade revival, is not quite correct. The tax 
increases originally imposed to meet the emergency of 
the depression have never been removed. During the 
depression the original rate of the compulsory contribution 
to unemployment insurance was “ temporarily” raised 
from 3 per cent. to 64 per cent. Although unemploy- 
ment has almost vanished this high rate is maintained. As 
a result, the Unemployment Insurance Board has been 
virtually converted into a tax-collecting body. The yield of 
public taxes in 1937-38, plus the saving on unemployment 
support, was, according to the official estimate, 
Rm. 10,200 millions more than in 1932-33. The yield of 
taxes to the Reich and local governments in the last fiscal 
year was Rm. 18,500 millions; the national income in the 
calendar year 1937 was only Rm. 68,500 millions. 
Germany is thus a very heavily taxed nation, and if, m 
spite of that fact, the Reich is still borrowing, the explana- 
tion is the extremely heavy expenditure. The Reich has 
always borrowed and got into debt in periods of prospenty 
and high revenue; it has practised economy and suspended 
borrowing only in depression times. 

So long as the present very heavy burden of taxes cam 
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d, so long as the national income continues to 
rise, so long as the Government can borrow to meet its 
deficit, any setback in production and employment seems 
very unlikely. The present boom originated in finance, 
and can probably be maintained by finance. It is not 
abnormal or unprecedented ; a similar system has been suc- 
cessfully pursued for still longer in Russia. In Germany, 
isself, industry was extraordinarily active during the great 
inflation, unemployment being for some time even lower 
than it is to-day. When National-Socialist officials claim 
that cyclical fluctuations have been eliminated, they fore- 
see that for all visible time the Reich will have the financial 
resources to keep the pace up. But the whole self- 
generating process depends upon the ability to borrow. 
Already the Bourse fall has made long-term borrowing or 
the funding of short-term debt less easy than it was, 
although an inspired statement professed complete con- 
fidence that the financial programme would be carried 
through. The continuance of short-term borrowing depends, 
first, upon there being an ample supply of savings, and, 
secondly, upon their being regularly deposited with the 
financial institutions. There is no present sign of any inter- 
ruption to this process, and the current increase of in- 
debtedness is probably smaller than in the “ special bill ” 
years. 

The other possible weakness in the whole structure lies 
in foreign trade. Industrial activity at its present level 
cannot be maintained without imported raw materials. 
Stocks of raw materials have recently increased (the posi- 
tion concerning essential foodstuffs is also a little easier), 
but the Reich is not appreciably nearer to supplying itself, 
and the volume of exports is therefore still a crucial factor. 
On the surface, the figures show a substantial deterioration 
in the course of the present year. Since April the total of 
exports has actually been lower than last year. The growth 
of the unfavourable trade balance has been limited hitherto 


be continue 


Economics 


VEN the closest friend of the League of Nations 

cannot delude himself that it stands to-day, on the 
eve of its Nineteenth Assembly, as high as it stood a decade 
ago. The League has not failed the world; but the world 
has sadly failed the League. The Foreign Ministers will 
go to Geneva on Monday; but they will go mainly in order 
to discuss with each other under the League’s convenient 
roof the great drama that is being played out in Europe 
beyond the official cognizance of the League and its organs. 
The agenda, both of the Council and of the Assembly, is 
innocent of any suggestion that all is not perfect harmony 
between Germany and Czechoslovakia. The magnificent 
instrument shaped by the peacemakers in 1919 is not being 
used to preserve the peace they made. 
If there is any consolation to be drawn from this tragedy 
it is that the less sensational parts of the League’s work 
stand a better chance of receiving their fair share of atten- 
tion. None deserves this attention more than the work done 
by the Economic and Financial Committees of the League 
and the corresponding sections of the Secretariat. Judged 
by both the quantity and the quality of its output of reports, 
Memoranda, reviews, surveys and other printed documents, 
the economic side of the League’s work is flourishing as 
Never before. So rich, indeed, is the growth that the 
Council in May set up a Committee to co-ordinate the 
various activities then in progress. The report* of this 

mittee was published in July and provides a revealing 
and impressive summary of the work that is being done. 


w : 
Fi Report of the Co-ordination Committee on the Economic and 
Onin! Questions contained in the Agenda of the Nineteenth 
Publinn?, Session of the Assembly.” Series of League of Nations 
‘cations, IT, Economic and Financial, 1938. II B.3. 
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by an improved relation between import and export prices. 
The prices of raw materials have fallen much faster than 
those of manufactured exports, with the result that a given 
volume of exports has paid for a larger quantity of imports. 
Recently, however, there have been signs of a fall in 
German export prices, which, if continued, will complicate 
the problem. The foreign trade balances are not, however, 
as bad as they seem. Part of the increase in the unfavour- 
able balance is due to the incorporation of Austria into the 
Reich. Moreover, some of the invisible sources of income 
have been increasing; the shipping surplus was Rm. 412 
millions in 1937, double the 1933 figure. The adverse 
trend of trade has not prevented the Reich from importing 
Rm. 94 millions of gold in the first seven months of 1938. 
Moreover, reserves were increased by the Anschluss; the 
expropriation of Austrian foreign securities yielded a very 
large sum, unofficially estimated at as high as one milliard 
marks. These reserves would not last long in a severe 
depression of international trade, but for the present there 
is no reason to anticipate any insuperable difficulty in 
securing the necessary supplies of essential raw materials. 

Germany’s economic structure thus has two factors of 
weakness, either of which might compel a reduction in 
the present high activity of industry. But both are at 
present purely potential. It is, in fact, quite impossible for 
the National-Socialist Government to contemplate a return 
to idle factories and to a host of unemployed. Thanks to 
the happy planlessness, to the wealth of resource open to a 
dictatorial government and to its ability to act immediately, 
many minor tendencies towards depression can be 
promptly met by the tried expedient of sacrificing some 
impeding interest—usually that of the consumer. Whether 
this policy of expedients will be successful indefinitely is a 
very open question. But in the meantime, anybody who 
bases his calculations upon an imminent economic decline 
is probably making a mistake. 


at Geneva 


Without drawing any untenably rigid distinction, it can 
be said that the economic work of the League falls into 
three main divisions. There is, first, the collection, arrange- 
ment and exposition of information; this is primarily the 
function of the Economic Intelligence Service. Secondly, 
there is the active discussion of steps that can be taken by 
Governments for economic advancement, which must be 
left to the various committees on which the States- 
Members are represented. Finally, there is the great volume 
of economic work done within its special terms of reference 
by the International Labour Organisation. Though the Co- 
ordination Committee gave only a brief mention to the 
work of the Economic Intelligence Service—presumably 
because it found no need there for additional co-ordination 
—this is the branch of the League’s work with which the 
independent economist or statistician is brought most 
closely into contact. The Year Book and the Monthly 
Bulletin of Statistics have become standard places of refer- 
ence (to which, incidentally, The Economist is daily in- 
debted). The series of annual volumes on special subjects, 
such as world trade, world production and prices, money 
and banking, balances of payments, etc., are monumental 
collection of facts gleaned from all over the world, with an 
added superstructure of the Secretariat’s own estimates and 
calculations. 

The Secretariat has always had the courage to go further 
than the mere compilation of official returns; and many 
discussions of economic problems would lose touch with 
reality, for lack of a quantitative measure, if it were not 
for such convenient approximations as, for example, the 
League’s index number of the industrial production of the 
world. Further than that, the League’s publications never 
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lose sight of the economic wood for the mass of statistical 
trees. They are adept in the lucid marshalling of facts to 
make an intelligible picture. The latest report of the 
Financial Committee, to take only one instance, included 
as an annex a Note by the Secretariat, giving in twenty-five 
small pages a survey of the puzzling state of world business 
which for clarity and completeness excites the envy of the 
professional journalist. If any reader of these lines should 
consider this praise of the work of the Economic Intelli- 
gence Service too generous, he can be invited to read the 
latest edition of the annual “ World Economic Survey " 
which has just been published. The Survey, which is in- 
tended to be an epitome of the work of the Service, has 
been taken over this year by Mr J. E. Meade, of Oxford, 
and he has succeeded admirably in his task of setting out 
an impressive array of facts in palatable form. 

An intelligence service, however excellent, loses the 
largest part of its usefulness unless it provides the basis for 
action. With the financial assistance of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, an inquiry has been proceeding under League 
auspices for some time into the nature of the trade cycle. 
This has already resulted in Professor Haberler’s book 
“ Prosperity and Depression,” which was a collection and 
examination of the chief theories purporting to explain the 
phenomenon of business fluctuations; and Professor Tin- 
bergen is now engaged on statistical research to test 
empirically the validity of these various theories. But, at 
the same time, a Delegation has been appointed by the 
Council to inquire into the practical possibilities of 
Government action to prevent or mitigate depressions. The 
world may hope that this marriage of practice and theory 
will be fruitful. 

The economic activities of the League already men- 
tioned make up a formidable list. But they are only the 
beginning. The agenda for this year’s Assembly contains 
thirteen items of a specifically economic character, of which 
the Economic Intelligence Service and the trade cycle 


+ Financial Committee. Report to the Council on the Sixty- 
sixth Session of the Committee. Series of League of Nations 
Publications, II. Economic and Financial, 1938. II A.9. 


t World Economic Survey, Seventh year. 1937-38. (London). 
Allen & Unwin. 244 pages. Cloth, 7s. 6d. ; Paper 6s. 
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inquiry constitute only two. The remaining Subjects fg 
discussion vary greatly both in scope and in importance 
But running through all of them it is possible to discem 
a thread of continuity. The economic work of the League 
is coming to be grouped round the central subject of the 
standard of living of the ordinary man. Nutrition, for 
example, under the hand of the League, has been converte 
from an abstract and imprecise noun into the name of q 
positive policy for human betterment. And on the main 
issue, that of raising standards of living as a whole, Mr 
N. F. Hall’s report, reviewed in The Economist last week. 
is a beginning in a similar task of reducing a vaguely 
enormous, and enormously vague, subject to malleable 
proportions. 

The economic efforts of the League have not merely a 
definite aim, in the increase of human betterment; but q 
method, which is itself an aim, in the increase of human 
freedom. There is hardly a section of the agenda which 
does not profess the direct object of increasing some aspect 
of liberty. The inquiry into the availability of raw 
materials is an attempt to enhance the freedom of access 
to the riches of the world. The constant investigation of 
exchange controls aims to restore to the world’s liquid 
capital that freedom of movement which, more than any- 
thing else, has built up the standard of living of the Westem 
world. And, finally, all the organs of the League and the 
I.L.O. are pressed into service for the tragically urgent 
problem of migration—-the freedom of movement of Man 
himself. 

Thus behind the pages of objective statistics the 
economic work of the League comes back to its high sub- 
jective purpose. The League was founded to secure the 
freedom and security, to enhance the material welfare, of 
the human race. The more it has been deprived of the 
chance to fulfil its political mission, the more urgently 
necessary it is that its work should be carried on in the 
economic sphere. Only part of the world pays heed to what 
is done in Geneva, and even in that part the practical 
obstacles in the way of acceptance of the principles worked 
out by the League are enormous. But it is pure gain that 
somewhere in the world the flame of human progress is 
being sedulously tended. 


Family Allowances 


VIGOROUS campaign is being waged against mal- 
nutrition and ill-health. Physical fitness is the order 
of the day. One key position, namely, the proper nourish- 
ment of dependent children, has yet to be taken and 
consolidated. Children of school age receive education, 
milk, mid-day meals and medical services at the hands 
of the State, but something like a quarter of the nation’s 
children belong to households whose weekly income 
amounts to 10s. or less per head. This is not enough to 
permit of an expenditure on food sufficient to provide for 
the physical efficiency of all members of the family. 
Children are the chief sufferers from inadequate family 
earnings. Some 16 per cent. of a sample selection of 
households made in the course of a survey of the Mer- 
seyside eight years ago were living in what was defined 
as primary poverty; but more than 25 per cent. of 
all the children included in the sample fell within this 
impoverished group. The truth is that in its lower ranges 
the existing wage system does not provide adequately for 
the maintenance of dependent children. Wages, as the 
recent Report of the Unemployment Assistance Board 
emphasised, bear no necessary relation to family needs. A 
wage-rate sufficient to nourish a single man and keep 
him in good health may be inadequate to support a wife 
and one, two or three children properly: yet the wage 
remains the same for all. From the family standpoint every 


additional child is tantamount to a cut in the standard of 
living. The nutrition and physique of the children who 
will be the workers and citizens of the next generation are 
adversely affected. 

It is for these reasons that the demand for 
family allowances, i.e. regular cash allowances in respect 
of each child, for so long as it is dependent, is receiving 
rapidly-growing support. They are advocated as an essen- 
tial addition to our system of social services, which already 
recognises that the unemployed, the sick and the aged 
should be maintained in a state of physical efficiency; and 
the case for their provision has been cogently argued 1n 
the latest of the publications of that active propagandist 
body, the Family Endowment Society.* 

This is not a matter which affects only the lowest-paid 
labourers. Mr Seebohm Rowntree has calculated that the 
barest physical needs of an urban family of five require 
at the prices of 1938 a regular weekly income of 57s. 64.; 
the minimum standards suggested by a League of Nations 
Committee would involve the addition of another 5s. oF 
6s.; and the inclusion of bought bread in the minimum 
diet would add from 1s. to 2s. more. Lancashire’s women 
weavers are still agitating for a minimum wage of 30s. a 
week, while the average weekly cash earnings of coal- 


* Family Allowances. By Marjorie E. Green. The Family 
Endowment Society. 72 Horseferry Road, S.W.1. 6d. 
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937 were less than 55s. 6d. Certainly the ideal 

way of providing for Britain's — would be to give 
, minimum wage of, say, 60s. a week to urban workers 
and 50s. t rural workers, who at present earn an average 
of less than 33s. a week. This solution is not feasible ex- 
cept in the very Jong run. And to attempt to fix an inordi- 
nately high minimum wage would accentuate the problem 
of unemployment. Some critics argue that it would be 
unfair to make payments for the maintenance of children 
and not for the upkeep of, say, motor-cars. Workers, 
according to this argument, should have nothing less than 
a living wage to spend as they please. This theory has 
good grounds in political philosophy, but “ women and 
children first” is a principle of action appropriate to more 
than shipwrecks, 

The provision of children’s allowances is not a new and 
untried scheme. In this reform Great Britain lags behind 
many Continental countries and some of the Dominions. 
General schemes of family allowances are in force in 
France, Belgium, Italy, New Zealand and New South 
Wales; and allowances are provided in certain industries, 
especially coal-mining, in Germany, Holland, Luxemburg, 
Austria, Switzerland, Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia 
and Jugoslavia. It is true that in many of these countries 
the level of real wages is much lower than in this country; 
and that the traditional method of improving earnings in 
Britain is by the process of collective bargaining. Clearly, 
however, collective bargaining cannot provide properly, in 
present conditions, for the needs of all children dependent 
upon workers over the whole range of industry; and foreign 
allowance systems provide plenty of precedent. 

There are four possible ways of providing family allow- 
ances. Their cost can be met by employers, by the State, by 
the State and employers together, or by a contributory in- 
surance scheme. The obvious danger of industrial schemes, 
which are most common abroad, is that employers, obliged 
to make payments over and above wages to men with 
families, will find it financially advantageous to engage 
single men. In France and Belgium this obstacle is over- 
come by the device of equalisation funds; firms in the 
same industry or in the same region make payments (based 
on their wages bill or total number of workpeople, married 
or single) into a central fund, out of which children’s allow- 
ances, ranging from 20 francs a month for one child in 
the least generous scheme to 140 francs a month for four 
children. Over 6,500,000 workers are now covered, and 
according to Dr Glass, the charge for family allowances, 
creches, holiday camps, medical attention and birth 
premiums in the French system averages 2 per cent. of the 
wages bill. In the case of French railways and coal-mining, 
the allowances are paid without any equalisation fund; and 
this is usual in most other countries except Belgium. 

French and Belgian trade unions favour the system of 


miners in 1 


Topics of 


M. Bonnet and Mr Bullitt.—Writing last week on 

¢ European crisis, we concluded that if Germany draws 
the sword she will “ find the world up in arms against her.” 

hese words are rather strikingly borne out by the tenor of 
the two speeches that were delivered last Sunday at Pointe 
de Grave, near Bordeaux, at the unveiling of a monument 
commemorating the entry of the United States into the 
World War in 1917. On this spot the first landing of 
‘rican troops on French soil occurred in that year, and 
‘Tom the same spot Lafayette sailed to help Washington 
Mi 1777. The two speakers this week were the French 
. luster for Foreign Affairs and the American Ambassador 
in France. M. Bonnet re-affirmed in the plainest terms, 
- with express reference to Czechoslovakia, the intention 
France to execute all her international engagements. 
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allowances, and their removal, once they have been insti- 
tuted, would certainly involve the workers in serious loss. 
Prior to the introduction of allowances, however, the trade 
unions, like their British counterparts to-day, were fearful 
lest these payments would entail a corresponding diminu- 
tion of wages. This is undoubtedly a danger when the 
payments are made by employers only. Moreover, while 
industrial schemes can be introduced piecemeal as each 
industry finds itself able to bear the new burden, where 
industries are depressed or ill-organised, the system can- 
not be introduced on an industrial basis. 

Indeed, the case for family allowances ultimately leads 
to the demand for their introduction as a social service 
financed by the State. The health and nutrition of depen- 
dent children cannot be measured by the rate of earnings 
of their parents, or by the profit and loss accounts of par- 
ticular industries. The State’s interest in the maintenance 
of the community’s physical resources is considerable, 
and to finance the children’s allowances out of taxation, 
as is already done in the case of education and public 
health, may prove to be the only way. 

A scheme financed by taxes would meet a national need 
by national means; and it would not depress wages. Pay- 
ment to ensure a minimum of food for children is no more 
out of place in the State’s duties than payment to provide 
them with schooling or medical attention. The all- 
important question is: What would it cost? It was calcu- 
lated in 1930 that to pay Ss. a week for the first child 
and 3s. for each subsequent child to all parents below the 
income-tax level, would have cost £70 millions a year; 
to pay 5s. for every child would have cost £120 millions. 
The number of dependent children is now falling, and will 
continue to fall; a skeleton scheme might be introduced 
now at an estimated annual cost of £50 millions; and, if 
the scheme were to start with the second child, the annual 
charge would be even less. If it were to start with the third 
it would be even more economical; and if this were done 
the rate per child could be somewhat higher and so 
render real assistance where the shoe pinches most. In any 
case, the total cost would be small in comparison with a 
ten-figure Budget, or even with our annual expenditure on 
re-armament; and it might be eked out, if need be, by 
insurance contributions. This is perhaps no time to advo- 
cate expanding our expenditure on social services. But no 
item among those services is more important than ensuring 
the physical efficiency of the nation’s children. The pay- 
ment of family allowances would do something to increase 
and stabilise the demand for foodstuffs and the necessaries 
of life. And the return to the community (which now spends 
£285 millions a year as the consequence of ill-health, 
according to a recent speech by Sir Leonard Hill) in the 
shape of fit and healthy citizens would go far to cover 
the cost. The child is indeed father to the man. 


the Week 


With obviously equal sincerity he re-affirmed at the same 
time the French will to peace and the absence of any 
aggressive intention behind the fact of Franco-American 
friendship. “ What the French wanted was not American 
help in war—they did not want war. They wanted Ameri- 
can help for the safeguarding and organisation of peace.” 
Mr Bullitt, for his part, said that the Americans were 
vitally interested in world peace and that they hoped and 
prayed that they might remain at peace with every nation 
in the world, but that, if war should break out again in 
Europe, “no human being could undertake to state or 
prophesy whether or not the United States would become 
involved in such a war.” This is, of course, almost the 
formula that was employed by Mr Chamberlain in his state- 
ment in March, which was reaffirmed by Sir John Simon 
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the other day. It is profoundly to be hoped that, during 
the next few critical and perhaps decisive days to come, 
Herr Hitler will lend an ear to his expert philological 
advisers (and such advisers are at his disposal, if only he 
chooses to consult them) who have a thorough knowledge 
of Anglo-Saxon. They will assuredly tell him that, in this 
trickily muffled and muted tongue, a refusal to guarantee 
that something unpleasant is not going to happen in a cer- 
tain contingency may be almost tantamount to a warning 
that it is going to happen. There is, of course, a big differ- 
ence between the present attitudes of the British and 
American peoples and Governments. But to a large extent 
it is a difference of degree and phase of development rather 
than of kind. Throughout the English-speaking world, 
under all flags and in all parts of the earth, an isolationism 
bred of a deep repugnance towards war is contending to- 
day with a growing belief that it will after all be impos- 
sible to avoid a reckoning with dictators who are deli- 
berately making it impossible for us to have the economic, 
political and psychological conditions without which peace 
cannot be maintained even by the most pacific-minded 
democracies. Britain may have been forced, by history and 
geography, further along this road than the United States. 
But we are both moving in the same direction, and each 
nation is much further along it than it was in 1914. 


* * * 


Nuremberg.—The intoxicating sight of the pennons 
and swinging ranks of masses of men in obedience to 
unspoken domination grows annually more intense at the 
Parteitag in Nuremberg. The fervour docs not wane among 
those who go to make the great display, nor the fascination 
stale; and everyone in Nuremberg, from the youngest and 
most ardent Hitler youth to sarcastic foreign newspaper- 
men, feels it in his own degree. To-day there is some- 
thing more. For if this year’s magnificence has not—or 
not yet—unleashed a thunderbolt upon us and upon them, 
there remains, behind the acclamation and the gratuitous 
donning of laurels, a certainty which few can escape. These 
are dies irae: words which once might be set aside as 
necessary bombast can be set aside no longer: we are 
facing a simple threat of the worst things. Herr Hitler 
can tell his unnumbered legions that “ Germany no longer 
fears blockade ”; the conclusion foreign observers will draw 
will be different from theirs. We know that no country in 
the world can be unafraid of blockade. But the importance 
of Herr Hitler’s words lies not in their relation to truth, 
but in their relation to his own and his people’s mood. 
The peace of the world turns on the decision of one man. 
And that one man can talk only of how little he fears war. 


* * * 





Labour’s Foreign Policy.—The impressive statement 
on British policy in Europe, issued on Wednesday by the 
General Council of the Trades Union Congress, the 
National Executive of the Labour Party and the Execu- 
tive of the Parliamentary Labour Party, echoed the mis- 
givings of a large section of the British public outside the 
ranks of these bodies. The words of Labour’s leaders are 
eloquent and to the point: — 


The failure to recognise the indivisibility of peace is 
emphasised anew in the threat to Czechoslovakia. The fate 
of the world is involved in its outcome. . . . The British 
Labour movement has no quarrel with the German people 
. . . Peace is a living principle of the Labour movement, 
for its members are the common people who are the first to 
suffer and the last to recover from the ravages of war. 


Yet, the statement continues, the facts must be faced. 
Britain cannot stand aside and 


the time has come for a positive and unmistakable lead for 
collection defence against aggression and to safeguard 
peace... . It is in the historic assembly of our demo- 
cratic State that these principles should be reaffirmed with 
the utmost energy and determination. 


This is no moment for party controversy. But it is in 
Parliament alone that Britain’s duty and responsibility 
to stand firm against the blackmail of armed force and 
to honour her bond on behalf of world peace and inter- 
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national justice, can now be unmistakably asserted with 
the backing of the elected representatives of the British 
people. His Majesty’s Opposition have called {or th 
prompt summoning of Parliament. They are more thes 
justified. 


* * * 


Re-armament and Industry.—The steps taken by 
the General Council of the Trades Union Congress earlier 
this year to work out, in consultation with the Prime 
Minister, general grounds for the unions’ co-operation in 
the speeding-up of arms manufacture were approved by 
the T.U.C. on Tuesday by an overwhelming majority 
Opposition came from the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union. Their view that co-operation should be conditional 
upon a change in the Government’s foreign policy was 
rejected. The assembled delegates were emphatic that no 
unnecessary interference with trade union standards and 
regulations should be tolerated, but it was generally agreed 
that the need for the dilution of labour in armamen: 
factories must be determined by the actual supply available 
of the required skilled labour. The engineers’ repeated 
contention that, having conceded dilution during the last 
war, they were victimised when the war ended, is not in 
fact true; kaleidoscopic and inevitable changes in the scale 
and pattern of industry, rather than bad faith on the part 
of Ministers or employers, were responsible for the difii- 
culties they then experienced. To-day, they are busily at 
work making munitions, and they are agreed that more 
munitions are needed. It is the merest common-sense that 
they should co-operate fully in speedier production of arms. 


* * * 


Nor can the need for the dilution of labour in cer- 
tain instances be definitively disproved by reference to the 
swelling total of unemployed workers. Many engincers 
may be idle, while there is still a shortage of particular 
types of trained, efficient and physically fit artisans. Exist- 
ing resources must be used to the full before dilution is 
considered—and here the unions can lend an invaluable 
hand—but each problem in the organisation of labour 
supply must be settled according to the actual facts of the 
case. Unemployment has indeed grown markedly this year. 
The unions are inevitably disturbed because the Govern- 
ment has taken no positive steps to stem the recession and 
anxious about the plight of their members when the re- 
armament demand slackens. On the other hand, their 
proposals for a planned economy on the Socialist model, 
approved by the Congress on Wednesday, were not 4 


strikingly constructive contribution to economic policy for 
the immediate future. 


* * * 


Changes in Poland.—Anglo-Polish talks held in 
London and Warsaw last week seem to be bearing early 
fruit in a shift of Polish policy that may possibly be of 
great significance. The only outward sign is that Colonel 
Beck has unexpectedly decided to visit Geneva for the 
opening of the League Council. In view of Poland’s recent 
attitude towards the League this is a move of some impor- 
tance. There are three main considerations that must shape 
Polish foreign policy at the moment: the inquiries of the 
German Government for information on the Polish attitude 
in the event of war in Central Europe, an ominous question 
which compels Warsaw to consider what its position would 
be if Czechoslovakia were to vanish into the German maw, 
the peasant unrest inside Poland; and fresh Nazi aggression 
in Danzig. The People’s Party, the peasant organisation 
which is still probably the largest political party in Poland, 
has issued a manifesto declaring that the “ situation in the 
country and particularly in the Polish villages has become 
tense to the highest degree,” and demanding new elections 
and a democratic government, combined with an immediate 
return of M. Witos. The fact that this manifesto, evoke¢ 
by long-standing dissatisfaction with the domestic policy 
of the Government and by a realisation of Poland’s worsen- 
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ultural plight, was allowed by the Government to 
be published shows that the governing regime is conscious 

‘che necessity of making some concessions to the Opposi- 
s enone matters. And since the Peasant Party 
eae strong views on the desirability of a pro- 
cmeieotel by extension, a pro-Czech—foreign policy, 
any growth in its influence must have a modifying effect on 
Colonel Beck’s diplomacy. Another factor pushing Warsaw 
in the same direction is the unfortunate situation which is 
developing in Danzig. In the Free City (an ironic title 
nowadays) Nazi aggression has now put the treatment of 
Poles on the same footing as the treatment of Jews, and 
three vigorous protests, made by the Polish Government 
after the maiming of a Polish railway official, have gone 
unheeded. Jewish doctors have been forbidden to practise 
in Danzig, and although this ban has not yet been ex- 
tended to their Polish colleagues, the Press in Poland is full 
of bitter words against the treatment of the Polish minority 
and of reproaches to the Polish Government for its pro- 
German bias. Even more disturbing from Poland’s point 
of view are reports of German arms and ammunition being 
smuggled into Danzig. These events may have been con- 
tributory to Colonel Beck’s decision to visit Geneva, but 
they fall into insignificance compared with the larger issue 
of peace or war in Central Europe. Poland, with her 
corridor to the sea cutting Germany in two, is the last 
country that can afford to be complacent about German 
expansionism. Hitherto, the pro-German bias of her policy 
has always been excused by the plea that, in default of a 
real lead from the Western democracies, the only alterna- 
tive for Poland is to be anti-Russian. But it has also always 
been said that Poland cannot afford to be on the opposite 
side of any fence from Britain and France. Colonel Beck’s 
tentative gesture towards dismounting on the Geneva side 
is to be traced directly to the signs of British firmness with 
Germany. We hope the significance will not be lost on 
Lord Halifax. 
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* * * 


Danubian Manceuvres.—It is not only in 
Poland that the recent German inquiry, breathing the 
sinister possibility of war, has served to precipitate a few 
grains of policy out of the cloudy mixture of uncertainty. 
In Moscow, it is true, there has never been any confession 
of uncertainty, and M. Litvinoff appears to have assured 
the German Ambassador that Russia could be counted on 
to fulfil to the letter her treaty with Czechoslovakia. In 
Roumania and Jugoslavia, however, no such clear-cut reply 
could be given. But if the attitude of the Roumanian Gov- 
ernment is to be judged from that of the Roumanian 
press, the effect of the German inquiry has been to in- 
tensify the friendly feeling towards the Czechs. Indeed, 
there is every indication that since King Carol’s coup and 
the accession to the Foreign Ministry of M. Petrescu- 
Comnen, Roumania has been anxious to move, so far as 
she dare, within the Anglo-French orbit. The conclusion 
of a new Anglo-Roumanian Clearing Agreement, the dis- 
cussion of further British trade concessions and King 
Carol’s promised visit to London next month are all 
pointers in this direction. Whether this trend of policy 
would go so far as to lead Roumania actively to intervene 
on Czechoslovakia’s behalf in the event of war is more 
doubtful. But it seems probable that the passage of Russian 
materials, conceivably even of Russian troops, through the 
Bukovina to Czechoslovakia, would be allowed. Rou- 
mania’s attitude would thus be one of neutrality benevo- 
lent to the Czechs. Since Roumania and Germany nowhere 
share a common frontier, Roumania has nothing to fear 
from such a policy unless Hungary—the intervening State 
~is Germany’s ally. And an attack by Hungary on 
Czechoslovakia is the one event which, by existing 
Treaties, would put upon Roumania the obligation of armed 
iiervention. The attitude of Jugoslavia is considerably 

| Clear. At the time of the Bled Agreement, Jugoslav 
Policy seemed to be moving in a sense favourable to Little 
tente solidarity. But the conclusion of the Agreement 
Was followed by the resignation from the Government of 
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the Minister of War, who was known to hold pro-Czech 
views. Since his place and another Cabinet vacancy were 
filled by Croats, it is possible that the change was of 
domestic rather than of foreign significance. But it is 
enough once more to enshroud Dr Stoyadinovitch’s 
diplomacy in mystery. With Jugoslavia, as with Rou- 
mania, the decisive fact would probably be the atti- 
tude of Hungary. If Hungary remained neutral in a Ger- 
man-Czech war, Jugoslavia would probably also keep out 
of the fighting. But if Hungary seized the opportunity to 
invade Slovakia, it would be difficult for the Belgrade 
Government, even if it wanted to, to keep the Jugoslav 
army and the Jugoslav people out of the fray. 


* * * 


Hungary is therefore in a sense the key to the Danu- 
bian puzzle. The Prime Minister, M. Imredy, has thrown 
some light on his country’s attitude, in an interview with 
an English newspaper correspondent and also in a public 
speech. Hungary, it would appear, has given no political 
pledges to Germany. Her attitude is one of stout 

eutrality, charged with a certain venom towards the 
Czechs; and it is made clear that the implementation of 
the Bled Agreement depends upon a prior settlement with 
Prague on the status of the Magyar minority. M. Imredy 
showed a wholly praiseworthy anxiety to concentrate upon 
the domestic affairs of his country. Thus he announced 
not only the re-introduction of conscription, but also a far- 
reaching programme of social and industrial reforms. The 
urban worker is to be given family allowances and re- 
creation facilities on the Kraft-durch-Freude or Dopolavoro 
model. For the peasant, much more ambitious plans are 
laid. Entailed estates of over 400 acres and other estates 
of more than 700 acres are to be divided into small lease- 
holdings; and an effort is to be made to solve the problem 
of agricultural debt. The necessary funds are to be provided 
by the State and raised in taxation. Since the first estates 
to be expropriated will be those most heavily in debt, the 
peasant will not be the only gainer from the move. If these 
land reforms are carried out as fully as M. Imredy 
announced they would be, the resulting change may justly 
be called revolutionary: the vast silent plains of Hungary 
will have thrown off at least a part of that feudal heritage 
which so long has starved both the peasant and the soil. 
Whether Hungary will be granted the tranquillity to carry 
out her reforms is an entirely different matter. 


+ * * 


A Plea to the Powers.—When the Assembly of the 
League of Nations gathers at Geneva on Monday next Sir 
Neil Malcolm’s report on refugees from Greater Germany 
will be laid before them. No more poignant sign of the 
troubled and distressful times in which they meet could 
be imagined. Sir Neil, whose tenure of office as High 
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Commissioner for German refugees lapses at the end of this 
year, shows how the Anschluss piled Pelion upon Ossa by 
adding Austrian to German fugitives, and thus creating a 
problem which can now only be solved by inter-govern- 
mental co-operation and the goodwill of individual coun- 
tries. Indeed, it can only be solved, he argues, by generous 
relaxations of prevailing restrictions upon the right of 
immigrants to work. And it must be solved soon because 
there are still very many more than half a million Jews, 
Catholics, Legitimists and others within the frontiers of 
the enlarged Reich whose security of citizenship and pro- 
perty has recently been rendered more than precarious. 
Voluntary aid organisations cannot cope with exiles in these 
numbers, deprived as they commonly are of over 90 per 
ceni. of their property. 


* * * 


Sir Neil himself has something of value to contribute to 
the technique of absorbing as many as possible of these un- 
fortunate aliens in the industrial and agricultural personnel 
of other countries; he has analysed those under his super- 
vision in late months according to their special skills. By 
such methods Governments, employers and professional 
bodies could discover technicians and experts in many fields 
able to enrich the economic life of their new homelands 
and expand employment. But every week brings items of 
news that illustrate the formidable obstacles to freer migra- 
tion. The immigration laws of Argentina are to be made 
more stringent because the volatile economy of that 
country has relapsed into severe depression once more, and 
many men are idle. And it is clear that the statement of 
the Zionist leader, Dr Weizman, in a speech at Antwerp a 
week ago, that no plan for Palestine could be acceptable 
if it restricted Jewish immigration and settlement, raises 
political issues of great difficulty. Yet there are signs that 
the tide is turning slowly in favour of freer movement. The 
expressed attitude of the United States is unmistakably 
more sympathetic than it was. And the introduction of a 
fully-fledged health insurance and contributory pensions 
scheme in Australia will, according to a new agreement, 
enable potential migrants from Britain to transfer to the 
Dominion the contributions they have already made to the 
British schemes, and so avoid incurring an appreciable and 
deterring loss. But these are the merest drops in the bucket 
—a bucket filled with the tears of a new Babylonian 
Captivity. 


* * * 


Airplanes from Canada.—The devolution of some 
part of the responsibility for Imperial defence from 
crowded and vulnerable Britain to the distant and self- 
reliant Dominions has passed from the strategic into the 
industrial field. The British Air Mission, which recently 
negotiated an agreement with firms in the United States 
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to supply aircraft to this country, announced in Ottawa 
Friday of last week the conclusion of a long-term q ~ 
ment with Canadian manufacturers. A number of Conatin 
firms will erect two central factories at Toronto aa 
Montreal to produce bombers for the Royal Air Force: 
and a company will be formed to do business directly with 
the British Government. This agreement is not, like the 
American orders, simply a contract for the supply of 
specific number of machines; bombers will be “on tap” 
for the R.A.F. from the new organisation for an indefinite 
period; and the Canadian supplies, together Possibly with 
other types of military aircraft to be turned out 
enlarged factories at Vancouver and Fort William will ty 
an integral part of the flow of British armaments Mean- 
while, on Wednesday, Mr Pirow, South Africa’s Minister 
of Defence, announced a three-year plan to spend 
£5,000,000 on arms and equipment and a further 
£1,000,000 on coastal defence. The Union will draw most 
of its armament material from British factories; but the 
full fortification of Cape Town and Durban will represent 
a vital contribution by the South Africans to the co- 
operative provision of protection for the common interests 
of the Empire. The Dominions are wholly independent 
in their administration and policy; but the interdependence 
of the Commonwealth in matters of defence was never 
more marked. 


* * * 


Civilian Air Defence.—There have lately been impor- 
tant moves towards the enlistment of civilians in the work 
of national defence. Sir Kingsley Wood recently announced 
the formation of a Civilian Wireless Reserve, which will 
divert the energy and enthusiasm of scores of expert 
amateurs to the national advantage, and of the 7,000 volun- 
teers needed, 1,000 have already enrolled. Last week the 
training of the recently formed Civil Air Guard began at all 
light aeroplane clubs that had recruited twelve members 
for the new scheme. Up to that time 19,759 men and 
3,898 women had been enlisted for the Guard out of 30,726 
applicants, and discussions between clubs and _ aircraft 
manufacturers show that the present supply of training 
machines will be adequate for winter purposes, when flying 
time is restricted by limited daylight. Ground training will 
accordingly be of primary importance during the early 
stages of the Guard’s career; and the only obstacle to the 
satisfactory progress of a scheme which is likely to prove 
of notable benefit in numerous and diverse ways in the 
unhappy event of war is the shortage of instructors. At one 
flying field only 100 out of 1,500 recruits could be started 
in training last week; and the bottleneck is not eased by the 
comparative delay in organising ground instruction. 


* * * 


Fresh Food and Frozen.—Food storage is not only 
an indispensable piece in the pattern of national defence. 
Fresh fruit and vegetables, both necessary for good nutri- 
tion, are not readily available in a fully fresh state, even 
in peace time, to dwellers in overgrown cities; and at 
certain seasons of the year they are not available at all. 
The consumption of these and many other foods in pre- 
served and stored forms has grown by leaps and bounds in 
recent years; and the Medical Research Council’s answer 
to the question, posed by the Food Investigation Board, 
whether stored food is as nutritious as fresh food, is accord- 
ingly of much more than passing importance. Their judg- 
ment, contained in the Board’s annual report published 
last week-end, is non-committal but on the whole encour- 
aging. It is not possible, the Council say, to compare with 
any certainty the actual nutritive effects of the consump- 
tion of fresh and stored foodstuffs without a prolonged 
period of extensive clinical research and observation. 
Judged by analysis of their chemical constituents, how- 
ever, stored foods would seem to lose little by comparison 
with fresh; and the Council are properly emphatic 
stating that most preserved foods are superior in nutritive 
value to fresh foods gone stale, which is too often the diet 
of town dwellers. In the case of fruit and vegetables, Im- 
portant nutritive constituents tend to be destroyed by heat 
in both cooking and canning; but the latest methods of gas 
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reby the fresh article is preserved in an atmo- 
ephere in which it can continue breathing _ as in its 
— al state) and quick freezing, applied with special 
ao to peas and white fish in North America, have 
yosrer up promising avenues of experiment. The best 
sition for our problems of nutrition would assuredly be 
cheap fresh food for all the year round. But that is scarcely 

ssible yet; and comparative researches into the value of 
foods preserved in different ways, by canning, bottling, 
drying and freezing, is im consequence imperatively 
needed. 


storage (whe 


” * * 


Steel Consumption and Prices.—The accompany- 
ing diagram, which compares the course of The 
Economist's monthly index of new iron and steel avail- 
able for consumption with that of general business acti- 
vity, shows that the decline in demand this year has been 
as marked as the wild scramble for materials in 1937. 
Last year consumers, fearing a shortage of supplies, 
attempted to secure their requirements for longer periods 
ahead than usual; since the end of 1937 they have been 
anxious to reduce their stocks, placing new orders to satisfy 
immediate requirements only. Actual consumption of iron 
and steel neither increased as much as supplies last year 
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nor tell as sharply as production and imports this year. 
Despite the severe curtailment of output and imports, 
however, stocks are believed to be still excessive, and, 
in the absence of a revival of demand, the industry may 
be compelled further to reduce its output. The industry 
is thus on the horns of a dilemma. Costs of production 
have risen as a result of the decline in output, and the 
industry, consequently, is averse to a reduction in prices, 
especially, it is contended, as such a move is unlikely to 
stimulate consumption sufficiently to prevent a fall in 
total profits. Although it is arguable that last year’s in- 
crease in prices was not as extortionate as it might have 
been, they are, nevertheless, high compared with those of 
other products. For example, the Board of Trade’s index 
of iron and steel prices (1930=100) stood at 138.5 last 
month, compared with its figure of 101.9 for all indus- 
trial materials and manufactures. Moreover, while the 
general index has fallen by 8.8 per cent. since August, 
1937, the steel index is virtually unchanged. As the industry 
as been given a quasi-monopoly in this country, the pres- 
Sure of individual producers for basing selling prices on 
Costs of production—which means on the costs of produc- 
tion of the least efficient producers—is undoubtedly strong. 
The voice of the general interest is supposed to be repre- 
sented by the independent Chairman of the British Iron 
and Steel Federation and by the Import Duties Advisory 

mmuttee. Past experience does not hold out much hope 
that it will be strong enough appreciably to modify the 
Monopolistic instincts of the steel manufacturers. A de- 
Pression is a testing time for the new organisation of the 
Stcel industry. It has not yet shown many signs of realising 
that the powers it has been given carry heavy responsi- 
bilities to the community, 
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Mr. Roosevelt’s Purge.—President Roosevelt is 
doing nothing to lower the political temperature in the 
United States. To European observers there may seem 
nothing strange in the head of the executive expressing 
his opinions on the policies, and the men, that will shortly 
have to be judged by the electorate. A British Prime Min- 
ister, who is likewise head of the Government and leader 
ol a party, habitually asks the electorate to vote for ihis 
candidate or against that, without anybody accusing him 
of betraying his trust or trying to be a dictator. But Mr 
Rooseveit’s intervention in the current primary elections, 
by which the Democratic Party in the various states 
chooses its candidates for the November election, violates 
no less than three of the taboos of American political 
theology, and the resulting protest is shrill. It is a breach, 
in the first place, of the doctrine that the executive must 
not interfere with the process by which the legislative 
branch of the Government is constituted. Secondly, the 
Federal Government, even the national headquarters of the 
party, are not supposed to have any concern with the party 
elections in each state—almost in the same way as a 
French Socialist who happens to be President of the 
League Council would be debarred from expressing an 
opinion on the choice of Parliamentary candidates by the 
British Labour Party. And finally and most scandalously, 
the President has even shaken the sacred party loyalty by 
expressing his preference for a Liberal Republican over 
a Conservative Democrat. 


* * * 


Other leaders in the past have discovered that it is not 
always safe to disregard what are generally held to be the 
forms of polite controversy for the sake of a consuming 
idea. Mr Roosevelt himself made the mistake, at the time 
of his Supreme Court proposals, of thinking that if the 
country wanted him to carry out his ideas it would grant 
him the means to do so. He may be making a similar mis- 
take at the moment. Hitherto, he has been relatively suc- 
cessful in those primary elections where his intervention 
took the form of asking support for his friends—the re- 
nomination of Senator Barkley in Kentucky is the chief 
case in point. But the President has now taken to attack- 
ing his enemies. One of them, Senator Smith in South 
Carolina, has already been re-nominated. Two others who 
have been directly attacked by the President, Senator 
George in Georgia and Senator Tydings in Maryland, face 
their primary elections in the next few days, and the omens 
are that one at least of them will have the support of the 
electors in defying the President. But the President’s cam- 
paign will probably serve his purpose even if his oppo- 
nents are returned to the Senate, for they will know hence- 
forth that the Democratic label will not protect them from 
attack if they consistently oppose the President’s policies. 
In this noisy struggle, the Republican Party doubtless 
casts itself for the role of tertins gaudens; but it is 
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receiving even less attention than the emergence of one 
more product of the lunatic fringe from that land of sun- 
shine and nonsense, California. 


* * * 


Words and Deeds in Mexico City.—At the 
opening of the Mexican Congress on Friday of last week 
President Cardenas made a speech which seemed at the 
moment to have been deliberately calculated to paralyse 
Mr Cordell Hull’s patient and conciliatory diplomacy. In 
notes of July 21st and August 23rd the Secretary of 
State at Washington had asked the Mexican Government 
to accept arbitration in regard to the compensation due to 
United States landowners in Mexico who have been 
expropriated. Instead of entertaining this request, the 
Mexican President reverted in his speech to an earlier 
proposal from Washington for a joint investigation by the 
two Governments; but in the same breath he rejected the 
conditions with which this proposal had been accompanied. 
These were that, while the joint investigation was in pro- 
gress, the Mexican Government should begin to set aside 
funds for an eventual payment of compensation for lands 
already expropriated, and that in the meanwhile no fresh 
expropriations should be carried out. These conditions 
seem reasonable, considering that the expropriations have 
been going on now for ten years without a penny of 
compensation having been paid up to date. President 
Cardenas, however, rejected them both, on the ground that 
they cast an aspersion upon Mexican honesty. In the same 
speech he announced that the compensation payable to the 
foreign oil companies, whose properties have been expro- 
priated en bloc this year, would not be large. This apparent 
intransigence on the Mexican Government’s part is being 
outdone by Mexican labour, which has come out on strike 
against a mining company of United States nationality, in 
spite of the fact that in this case a collective contract 
between the company and its employees has been worked 
out to the satisfaction of the Mexican Government Labour 
Board. Meanwhile, the attempt of the expropriated British 
and American oil companies to obtain the protection of 
Mexican law against the Labour Board’s award of an in- 
demnity of £6,000,000 to their employees has failed. On 
Wednesday the Supreme Court ruled that the award must 
stand, although the men have not in fact lost a single day’s 
work. It only remains to be seen whether the Supreme 
Court will evince any greater magnanimity or sense of jus- 
tice in its judgment on the validity of the expropriation 
decree itself. 


* * * 


The present week has seen the publication of the 
Mexican reply to Mr Hull’s note of August 23rd. After 
maintaining that Mexico has only done what a great many 
other sovereign States have likewise recently been doing, 
this note does accept (though this without agreeing to 
either of Mr Hull’s two accompanying conditions) the 
proposal for a joint commission to determine the value of, 
as well as the method of paying compensation for, the 
expropriated lands. More than that, Mexico is now virtu- 
ally accepting Mr Hull’s subsequent proposal for arbitra- 
tion; for, in his present note, President Cardenas suggests 
that, in the event of disagreement between the Mexican 
and the United States Commissioner, a neutral member 
shall be selected from the Permanent Commission estab- 
lished in virtue of the Pan-American “ Sondra Pact.” In so 
far as this Note opens the way for judicial discussion of the 
quarrel between Mexico and the Powers, this is assuredly 
good news for Mexico as well as for the foreign interests 
concerned. The vehemence of Mexican xenophobia is easy 
to understand and even to sympathise with up to a point. 
It has behind it the whole impetus of the long delayed 
reaction of an oppressed native peasantry against a foreign 
exploitation which began, more than four hundred years 
ago, with the Spanish conquest. But to see that a passion 
is naturalis not the same thing as to prove that it is 
righteous or even expedient. And, besides, the foreigner in 
Mexico in 1938 is not the man he was in 1521. The present 
English-speaking owners of the bulk of the present foreign 
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interests in Mexico are most unlikely, in their Present 
mood, to try to force upon Mexico conditions that would 
be condemned as flagrantly inequitable by instructed 
neutral opinion. But these same foreigners have, after aij 
done much for the economic development of Mexico: and 
they are no less entitled than Mexicans or other men are 
to receive a fair return for their labour. This is obviously 
a case for friendly discussion and compromise; and for 
such a settlement we hope that President Cardenas has 
now opened a door on which Mr Hull has been persistently 
knocking. 


* * * 


French Labour Decrees.—M. Daladier’s Ministry 
of Labour has found its course anything but plain sailing 
since the promulgation of the decrees relaxing the Popular 
Front’s 40-hour week legislation. Although the C.G.T., has 
not been unreasonably violent in its condemnation, the 
decrees are not passively accepted, and particular objection 
is taken to the further suggestion that overtime pay shall 
not exceed 10 per cent. of the normal wage-rates. The 
Communists have seen fit to attack the whole principle of 
relaxations and in so doing have provoked an emergency 
meeting of the Council of the Miners’ Federation to decide 
what steps shall be taken in defence of unity against Com- 
munist activities. At this juncture it is difficult to see what 
the Communists expect to gain from exacerbating indus- 
trial unrest, for with M. Blum leading the Socialists in 
quiet acceptance of what he seems to regard as the inevit- 
able, and lacking as the Communists do the support of the 
C.G.T., they cannot hope to influence the course of events 
Or even pose as martyrs on the altar of social progress. As 
things are, strikes and threats of strikes have occurred in 
several departments. A wage-cut of 19 per cent. made by 
jute employers in the Somme department was greeted by 
the striking of 14,000 men ; Lille tramworkers came out 
at the week-end; and much disquiet is evident amongst 
40,000 textile workers in the neighbourhood of Lille, 
Turcoing and Roubaix. The refusal of Marseilles dockers 
to work under new terms has forced into effect a decree 
requisitioning the port, and docking services will now, if 
necessary, be carried out by troops. In this uncertain atmos- 
phere, with strikes of protest against the decrees occur- 
ring daily, it is a pity that M. Jouhaux, the leader of the 
unions, should be out of France. In Mexico he is almost 
as far from his flock as Mr Ernest Bevin is from Black- 
pool. But whatever signs there are of anxiety on the part 
of the French working-class, they should not be mistaken 
to mean that France is divided against itself on issues which 
in a crisis would be fatal to its strength. In spite of the 
demonstrations which several trade unions have conducted 
against the decrees, it is clear that sooner or later those 
decrees will be accepted as part of the price to be paid for 
national security. 


* * * 


In China and in Spain.—The Japanese continue 
their push towards Hankow, pitting their strength with 
varied success against the strong points of the citys 
southern and south-eastern defences, Teian, Matow and 
Kwangtsi. If they can force Matow they will be in a 
position to menace the Wusueh forts on the Yangtze river, 
or from Kwangtsi they can advance upon the Yangtze 
boom from the north, and in either case will be able to 
lend urgent meaning to the negotiations they are conducting 
with interested Powers for the marking out of a neutral 
zone within Hankow. If contradictory reports are dis- 
counted as far as possible, it seems that the Chinese are 
being forced back at all three points after costly resistance 
and counter-attack; and towards Teian the Japanese are 
already reported to be in possession of its key-defence post, 
Mahuiling. From Teian the road lies open southwards to 
Nanchang. Meanwhile in East Hopei and Jehol, provinces 
passed over by the Japanese and left far behind the lines, 
the waves of China’s millions are flowing back across the 
desolation, causing loss to the invaders by guerilla fighting. 

In Spain the Ebro sector is still the main sphere of 
action. Insurgent forces have done little better there than 
before Almaden in the Estremadura where dour resistance 
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. ming every attempt to advance. As earnest of that 
. onc, 2,206 Italians, the latest official figure of those 
— { in Spain, are to be commemorated in Italy, with 
yom who may join their silent ranks, by an obelisk set 


in the Campo Mussolini at Rome. 


* * * 


The Antisemitic Campaign in Italy.—On Septem- 
ber Ist the Gleichschaltung of Italian policy towards the 
Jews passed over from speech into action. On that day it 
was decreed that all persons of Jewish parentage on both 
sides who have settled in Italy or in certain of her overseas 
nossessions since January 1, 1919, are to leave within six 
months, even if they are not Jews by religion, and even if 
they have acquired Italian nationality. Those who have 
acquired it are to lose it, in addition to being driven into 
exile. The only territories in Italy’s hands to which this 
decree is not to apply are her possessions and conquests 
in East Africa, where a territory is to be set aside for the 
settlement of Jews from Italy. Estimates of the number 
of persons affected range between 47,000 and 70,000. On 
the next day the persecution was extended to all Italian 
Jews—now including the great majority who were domi- 
ciled in Italy before 1919. No Jew is to hold any sort of 
post—academic, administrative or menial—in any edu- 
cational institutions under Government control. Those 
now holding such posts are to lose them on October 16th. 
More than that, no Jewish pupils, either, are to be 
allowed in future—with the single mitigation that Jews 
already studying in universities or in other institutes of 
higher education are to be allowed to finish their courses. 
Ar the Government’s instance, the Royal Academy of Italy 
has appointed a committee to study the influence of the 
Jews on Italian life. The number of victims among the 
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Italian university professors is stated to be 174 out of 
1,864. On September Sth the Press received orders not to 
accept any more orders from Jewish firms. 


* * * 


For this sudden attack on the Jews there is no prece- 
dent in the policy of Fascist Italy, and it robs Italy of one 
of the historical glories of her pre-Fascist civilisation. In 
the 16th century the Grand Duchy of Tuscany shared 
with Holland and Turkey the distinction of being the first 
States in Europe to offer asylum to the Jews expelled from 
Spain and Portugal. It was these Peninsular Jewish refu- 
gees who made the fortune of the port of Leghorn. Later, 
under Austrian rule, the Jews also made the fortune of 
Trieste; and if Signor Mussolini were setting himself to 
make the Triestines regret the union of their city with 
Italy since the last war, he could hardly have hit upon a 
more effective means to that end. What is his motive? 
The publication and pictures of eleven blonds and blondes 
as “the ideal types of Italian manhood and womanhood ” 
might seem to show that, like the introduction of the 
Prussian goosestep, this Antisemitism is just a piece of 
inverted snobbery in which the barbariser of Italy is 
modelling himself on the full-blooded barbarian of the 
“good neighbour” across the Brenner. But there is per- 
haps also a more serious and sinister purpose which may be 
inferred from the application of the decree to Libya. 
Throughout the Arab world, from Palestine to Algeria 
and Morocco, the Arabs are now up in arms against the 
Jews. Is Signor Mussolini posturing as a future leader of 
Arab Antisemitism, with an eye to entering into the heri- 
tage of France and Great Britain in North Africa and 
the Levant? 


Overseas Correspondence 


From Our Special Correspondents 


United States 


Revival in Building and Manufacture 


New York, August 30.—The Federal Reserve Board’s 
indices for July show a vigorous upturn in business during 
the month. This improvement has been continued in 
August, and supports the general view that there was a 
decisive cyclical turn at the mid-year. The most convincing 
of the indicators is that of residential building, which rose 
above the level of July, 1937. 


BUSINESS INDICES 
(1923-25 = 100. Adjusted for Seasonal Fluctuations) 
July, 1937 June, 1938 July, 1938* 


Industrial production (total)... 114 77 83 
Manufactures ......cccccccccees 114 74 sl 
Minerals evethinsenedtiudiniaiekes 112 92 93 
onstruction contracts (total)... 67 54 34 
NE iicaeee 44 42 46 
MOP yvercnnice ern, 86 64 60 
Factory employment (total) ... 103-0 76-3 77°6 
Durable go0dS ..........s.000.., 100:1 65-2 64-9 
R Non-durable pees 106-2 88-1 91:3 
astory payrolls (total) ........ 100-4 67-2 67:5 
Durable goods .................. 100-7 58°1 55°6 
pvon-durable ROME. séncdeias . 100-0 78-8 2:6 
eight car loadings ............ 80 38 Gl 
Dentment store sales ......... 94 82 85 
partment store stocks ...... 77 68 - 


reste impressive rise in the index of manufactures and in 
idential building amounts to nearly 10 per cent.; in both 


cases, however, there has been a substantial adjustment for 
seasonal variation, shown in the next two tables : — 
INDEX OF MANUFACTURES 
(Adjusted) (Unadjusted) 
December 1937  .cccccccccccece 79 75 


January 1938 .....ccccceeees 76 75 
February 1938 ......cceeeeee 75 76 
March PA ccddevnccenases 75 77 
April 73 76 
May WEE | cchaubatioseves 73 75 
June BY cchccscaueunsis 74 75 
July SEE Snniccuevasones 81 78 
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For the past eight months our economy has shown un- 
usual stability, and most of the recorded fluctuations have 
been caused by the making of seasonal adjustments in the 
uncorrected indices. The upward movement of the unad- 
justed index for July, although only half that recorded in 
the adjusted index, is perhaps the more convincing on that 
account. The building index similarly shows an upward 
trend in both indices: — 


INDEX OF RESIDENTIAL BUILDING 
Adjusted Unadjusted 
30 25 


January 1938  ..cccccoccsecee 26 22 
February 1938  .....sceeeeeeee 32 28 
March BOBS  coceccnsccccece 33 35 
April DEED - cosedsnccsensee 37 43 
May aa 37 44 
June PED = i ac ccicamidaeat 42 46 
July a 46 47 


According to the unadjusted index, residential building 
contracts have more than doubled since January, each 
successive month having shown a gain. Compared with 
the base years, the current index of building seems very 
low; but the years 1923-25 saw a building boom. Compared 
with May, 1937, the best month of the recovery period be- 
tween 1932 and 1937, when the index was 52, residential 
building is now nearing the peak. 

Between April and August last year there was a severe 
decline in residential building, while the trend of manufac- 
turing was indecisive. In both indices, the seasonal adjust- 
ment obscured a downward movement that turned out to be 
cyclical in character, a fact particularly true in the building 
series. In the same way, in the first half of 1938, the seasonal 
adjustment in the building index blurred an upward move- 
ment that shows signs of being cyclical in character. 


No Change in Trade Trends 


Whether or not the present revival is cyclical and there- 
fore likely to go on, it has not yet been reflected in the 
merchandise trade figures. The peak in imports came in 
March, 1937, when their monthly value was $307 millions. 
From this figure imports fell steadily to $146 millions in 
June, 1937, and $141 millions in July. Exports, which 
reached their peak in October, 1937, at $333 millions, then 
dropped steadily to $233 millions in June, and $228 millions 
in July. The export surplus in July was $87 millions, the 
same as in June. It is perhaps early yet to look for any 
decisive evidence of a change of trend in the trade figures. 

It is not at all easy to say whether the recovery since 
June really betokens that the tide has turned. We have 
had a major recovery in residential building—from a very 
low level it is true, but the recovery has gone on for 
about six months. We have had a slight upturn in manu- 
facturing, also from a very low level; it has so far con- 
tinued briskly for some two months, and it materialised 
in mid-summer, when some falling-off in activity is normally 
expected. The import figures as yet show no response to 
these changes, although the prices of certain conspicuous 
imports, and notably of tin and rubber, do afford evidence 
of quickened demand. 


Is it Recovery? 


It is, perhaps, natural that the business and financial com- 
munity should construe recent improvements as evidence of 
complete and early recovery, and that, in our extremely easy 
credit situation, they should discount their expectations rather 
generously. Nevertheless, it is important to bear in mind 
that so far the actual recovery, except in residential build- 
ing, is recent and small. Corporate earnings and employment 
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have not yet shown very marked signs of recover 
has been only a small increase in payrolls and employme 
The margin of profit in manufacturing is narrow; jin - 
steel industry, for example, increased output was preceded 
by price cuts; and it is questionable whether the former has 
compensated for the latter. ; 

In the recovery to date, no clear influence can be attri- 
buted to the spending programme, though that is not to Sa 
that it has had no influence. Many commentators, “thors 
doubt whether the spending programme has exerted any 
perceptible influence yet, and expect its impact to be felt 
later in 1938 or even not until early 1939. The association 
of the upturn with the gold desterilisation of April is even 
more difficult to detect statistically, although one can make 
a plausible connection between it and the June spurt in the 
stock market, and thence, by psychology, with business 
activity. In short, one can make an almost equally convincing 
case by arguing that the revival was caused (a) by the 
natural forces of cyclical recovery, (b) by the spending pro- 
gramme or (c) by credit manipulation. We cannot yet give 
any of our questions a definite answer. 


Y. There 





France 


Calm in Paris 


Paris, September 8.—The attention of the whole country is 
centred on the Czechoslovakian crisis and the Nazi Congress 
at Nuremberg. The calling up of the reserves and the 
officers on leave has not caused any public panic. It is 
generally believed that Germany will not challenge Great 
Britain and that there is a large element of bluff in the 
measures recently taken by Berlin. On the other hand, the 
whole country is in agreement with the Prime Minister 
that, if the democracies should yield on the Czechoslovakian 
question as they did six months ago on the issue of the 
Anschluss, France would definitely have renounced her 
position as a great European Power, and there would be no 
hope of assured peace in the future. 

The Stock Exchange, which is inundated by disquieting 
rumours, retains its full sang froid. Capital is not leaving the 
country ; there is a cheerful tone in the public funds ; and 
the markets tend to become firmer very quickly at the slightest 
sign of better news. In consequence, the franc remains steady 
against the pound in spite of continued financial and Treasury 
difficulties. It should be added, however, that the present 
very low level of share values and the inactivity on the 
Bourse which has been marked for many months may 
partially explain the market’s apparent resistance to 
depressing tendencies. 


Trade Union Dissension 


On the other hand, many internal problems remain 
unsolved. The dockers dispute in Marseilles is still unsettled 
and the port has been put under military control. And there 
are a few strikes in other places. In the coal industry, how- 
ever, the employers have reached an agreement with the trade 
union leaders to increase their output by 2,000 million tons 
in the period from September Ist to March Ist, which 
should reduce the present level of the trade deficit by some 
500 million francs. This is the first application of the recent 
decrees drastically modifying the 40-hour week; and an 
increase of 6 per cent. in wages was agreed. Unfortunately, 
the miners declared that they were not in agreement with 
the step taken by their leaders, who in turn have protested 
against the introduction of political considerations into the 
question by the Communists. The conflict between the 
union leaders and their extremer followers may become 
serious. 

Metal output was very disappointing in July. The number 
of furnaces in use fell from 80 in June to 75, compared with 
101 in January and 107 in July, 1937. The production of pig 
iron and steel was as follows :— 


Average Average Average 


Fourth First —< 
July, Quarter, Quarter 
1938 1937 1938 ©~—-:1938 
nites Tons 
Pig iron ............ 419,000 690,000 575,000 475,000 
Rp RAB 419,000 685,000 583,000 494,000 


Iron ore output was 2,583,000 tons in July, against 
3,267,000 tons in January last and 3,135,000 tons in July, 
1937. In the week ended August 27, 1938, the number © 
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oyed was 338,383, against 340,295 in the 


. enenel 
ersons unemPrand 311,315 a year ago. 


preceding weck 


Better Fiscal Receipts 


Fiscal receipts in July showed a slight improvement 
mpared with those of June. But the June figures were 
appreciably worse than those of preceding months, as the 


following table shows :— 
(Millions of francs) 


July, June, July, 
1937 1938 1938 
685 427 815 
B  cvcccsvedevonccossess 

ae es cdsdsonebbuewaeiiaan 3,185 2,864 4,170 
Estate dutieS ......eeeeeeees asses 20 15 24 

Total (including extraordinary s 
FOCCUPES) ..-sceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 4,186 3,840 5,377 


Receipts during the first seven months of the year amounted 
to 24,780 million francs, a sum nearly up to the original 
Budget estimates, but 464 millions short of the revised 
estimates, which took into account the introduction of new 
taxes. The increase compared with the receipts during the 
first seven months of 1937 exceeds 5,000 million francs, and 
even taking into account increased taxation since then, this 
seems to indicate that some quickening of general economic 
activity has taken place. 


Improved Foreign Trade 


The August trade returns, compared with those of July, 
show some improvement. Exports have risen, and the import 
surplus is considerably below that recorded in August last 
year, as the following figures show :— 


(In million francs) 
August, July, August, 





1937 1938 1938 

Imports :— 
Puateal .«ccscinessanentewn 781 982 983 
Raw materials .......ccsscece 1,877 2,007 2,253 
Manufactured goods ...... 519 511 472 
NEN ccacmacensnnianes 3,178 3,501 3,709 

Exports :— 
a 229 302 299 
Raw materials .............0« 665 700 813 
Manufactured goods ...... 964 1,283 1,372 
TOU ndstbidectit seers §=—«s1:, 858 2,285 2,485 
DOORS cucer entitled 1,319 1,215 1,223 


Tourist receipts are very large, and with trade holding its 
ground, prospects for the stability of the franc are good. 
Moreover, wholesale prices show a renewed tendency to fall, 
though in part this is seasonal. The general index stood at 
641 this week, against 646, 644, 644, 640 and 652 in the five 
preceding weeks. 








Germany 


Financing Industrial Enterprise 


Bertin, September 7.—— The Bourse experienced a very 
Substantial recovery last week. For the first time since June 
fixed-interest securities advanced appreciably. The dimen- 
sions of the fall in values during the past two months now 
appear only moderate. Twenty representative shares (all 
¢xcept two industrial and therefore sensitive), which averaged 
133.24 at the beginning of July, and stood at the highest 
ae April at 139.46, at the end of last week averaged 
_ There is some cautious discussion of possible difficulties 
In simultaneously financing Reich and industrial enterprise. 
Wing to restrictions on private expansion, except when it is 
- Reich purposes, the two questions are really one. It seems 
that, if the capital market proper is inadequate, the creation 
ot so-called capital which represents no real values will re- 
Penich the stock. If the Government, that is, cannot con- 
— to float consolidation loans at the rate of the past 
an years, it will, in view of its vast expenditure, presum- 
* ¥ be unable to restrict its new indebtedness to an amount 
at, in so far as it cannot be repaid promptly out of revenue, 
can be consolidated. 
z he increase of short-term debt by the new expedient of 
ung delivery-certificates would—though not perhaps as 
;uveniently as by the special bills method—make for private 
udity, now somewhat reduced. In connection with the 
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new postal savings scheme, it is being pointed out that 
Savings deposits substantially exceed those in savings banks 
proper. The full total in the middle of this year was 
Rm. 21,700 millions, and these, still increasing, are used 
to feed the Reich’s funds. According to a calculation made 
by the Commerz-und-Privat Bank, out of the increase of 
Rm. 10,360 millions in all bank bond holdings since 1932, 
Rm. 5,774 millions were recorded by the savings banks, 
which at the same time increased their holdings of Reich 
Treasury certificates and bills. 

In part, industry is still able to finance itself, but some 

branches have resorted to bank credit once more. Owing to 
the restriction of dividends, and, until recently, the saving in 
Costs due to the high rate of activity, the internal finances of 
industry are strong. According to estimates published in the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, industry, by a process of writing down 
in excess Of normal despreciation charges, has accumulated 
3,000 million marks since 1932-33; and there are other hidden 
reserves concealed in balance sheets. 
: Reports about the harvests are in general satisfactory, but 
it has been announced that the usual official advance esti- 
mate of crops which in past years has appeared in the late 
summer, will not be published. The stocks of wheat and 
rye held over from past crops are large; and to help solve 
the storage problem, which is largely the consequence of 
heavy imports, a former ruling that mills must. store 
minimum quantities has been reinforced. The tobacco crop 
amounts to about 70,000 tons, and is probably the largest 
since the war. The fruit crop, however, is disastrously bad. 


Business Activity 


Bankruptcies in August numbered 165, against 151 last 
year. The distribution of bankruptcies among different occu- 
pations seems to show that, according to rule in this country, 
State-aided industries flourish most. Engineering and build- 
ing show fewer bankruptcies than last year, textiles and 
clothing more. Reports from Leipzig Fair were good, and 
there was an increased demand for goods of high quality. 

Consumption of electricity in the first half of this year was 
14 per cent. higher than in 1937. Railway waggon loadings 
in July were 5.1 per cent. higher than last year and there 
is Congestion, aggravated by water conditions, on the canals. 
On September Ist some 2,173 kilometres of Reich motor 
roads were open for use. The Reichspost’s quarterly return 
shows increased activity in the main departments; and a 
Deutsche Bank report states that business in the first half of 
the year increased. 

According to Dr Ley there is a shortage of 3,000,000 
dwellings, although 1,500,000 have been built in the past six 
years. This is to be made good. There is still a shortage of 
building materials, too, and in particular of cement; and the 
manufacturers of these materials are not inclined to expand 
their capacity, because they know that the abnormal demand 
for the construction of motor roads will not last. 

While iron and steel output has risen continuously since 
1932, the rise in the production of constructional steel ceased 
in 1936, and the net export this year is smaller than it was 
last. The official steel report for August states that home 
demand was extraordinarily high, and that it was hardly 
possible to place new orders. Export orders also increased 
slightly. Scrap iron imports rose. The wool agreement with 
South Africa, it is added, will soon be prolonged, and this 
will encourage manganese imports. 

Exports of textile machinery this year have so far de- 
clined, but exports of machine tools have slightly increased. 
The proportion of alcohol in petrol has been raised from 
10 to 13 per cent. A promising account of progress in syn- 
thetic fat production was given to Hamburg manufacturers 
by a scientific employee of the I.G. Farbenindustrie. The 
objective is the production of fatty acids by the oxidisation of 
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paraffin, a very old process for which Germany has previously 
lacked the necessary raw material, though six years ago the 
Farbenindustrie and the Standard Oil Company erected joint 
works in the United States. At present the import of fats 
costs some Rm. 400 millions a year, and of a total consump- 
tion of 1,968,000 tons a year home production supplies 48 per 
cent. 


Bounties for Discharged Soldiers 


Reich tax revenue in July totalled Rm. 1,316 millions, 
against Rm. 1,163 millions in July, 1937. A new law makes 
impressive provision for soldiers who have served long terms 
and qualified as non-commissioned officers, as well as officers. 
The right of long-term soldiers to official employment after 
discharge is so fully recognised that, even while waiting idle, 
they will draw the full salaries of officials of the rank they 
expect to hold. Long-service soldiers who choose private 
business careers will be given bounties, amounting usually 
to £800, but to nearly £1,000 if they take farms, and some 
£1,400 if the farms are near a frontier. 

Money has been plentiful since the turn of the month. The 
September demand for the payment of taxes will be con- 
siderably increased by the recent raising of the rates of Cor- 
poration Tax. Once more, the Reichsbank return for August 
31st shows an enormous expansion of credits and invest- 
ments, the week’s increase amounting to Rm. 866 millions, 
although 34 per cent. of the July-end credits remained un- 
paid. The circulation of all currencies is now Rm. 8,935 
millions, against Rm. 7,097 millions a year ago. 





Spain 
Co. 
Wartime Trade 


BARCELONA, August 21.—~—In spite of the obstacles 
caused by the war the Customs Department has just issued 
figures of foreign trade up to September, 1937. These figures, 
in part provisional, make possible the study of the foreign 
trade of Government Spain during the first fifteen months of 
hostilities. 

The first thing revealed by the new figures is the enor- 
mously increased share of foodstuffs in Spanish imports. If 
we compare imports of foodstuffs during the first nine 
months of 1937 with those in the same period of 1935 we 
find an increase of 6.8 million gold pesetas—despite the fact 
that the 1935 figures apply to the whole of Spain and the 
1937 figures only to the territory held by the Government. 
This can be explained by the fact that the insurgents have 
occupied the greater part of Castile, which has always been 
the granary of Spain, and the whole of Galicia, a cattle- 
breeding district which normally supplies the whole of Spain. 

Mere figures give only a very superficial idea of the havoc 
wrought by the war. Large quantities of wheat are actually 
being exported from insurgent territory, while wheat has to 
te heavily imported for the needs of the area controlled by 
the Government. The Government is compelled, in order to 
alleviate the disastrous effects of the war, to exercise a strict 
control over all exports and imports, and succeeded during 
the first fifteen months of the war in keeping the surplus of 
imports down to 49 million gold pesetas, which is relatively 
small. 

The trade figures are calculated according to the invoice 
amounts declared by exporters and importers plus freight or 
carriage to port or frontier station and insurance. Export 
values are based on domestic wholesale prices on the interior 
Spanish markets. All figures are expressed in gold pesetas. 
In the second half of 1936 (the first six months of the war) 
imports were valued at 124.1 million gold pesetas and 
exports at 122.2 millions. In the first fifteen months of the 
war, that is from July, 1936, to September, 1937, imports 
were 334.7 million gold pesetas and exports 285.9 millions. 
Detailed figures are as follows: — 


GOVERNMENT SPAIN 
July, 1936, to September, 1937 
rts 











Exports 
(Gold Pesetas) 
Live stock .........0 ° 407 4,954 
Raw materials ..... . 97,620,454 41,195,889 
Manufactures ...... 120,405,991 50,258,085 
Foodstuffs ............ 116,439,908 192,996,306 
334,657,750 284,455,234 
Gold eeeereeee eereeeceee Nil 1,454,640 
334,657,760 285,909,874 


The following are comparative figures for th ; 
months of 1935, 1936 and 1937, respectively :— € first ning 


Imports (Gold Pesetas) 


January to September 





1935* 1936+ 19374 
Live stock ........... : 1,857,014 1,217,358 124,15) 
Raw materials ......... 239,760,168 — 178,862,343 41,821.24 
Manufactured goods.. 293,058,519 — 201,040,947 72°744p9 
Foodstuffs .........04 89,068,723 62,221,191 95,886,497 
ssatagiettdndiee com, 

623,744,424 443,341,839 210,575 
OD scssninhiliien "71,300 117,397 : 

SUED i dcisincenednindan 608,686 183,294 Nil 





624,424,410 443,642,530 210,575,919 


Exports (Gold Pesetas) 





BO GIN i n.cccccccee 282,701 249,060 104 
Raw materials ........ - 76,397,992 66,889,142 21,778,992 
Manufactured goods.. 74,123,780 55,693,107 24,811,029 
Foodstuffs .......ss000 243,872,814 269,480,925 115,680,828 

394,677,287 392,312,234 162,270,953 
ED. escatensmmennens ° 2,204,500 129,678 1,454,640 
ee —_ 1,806,620 269,324 Nil 


_ 


398,688,407 392,711,236 163,725,593 


* The whole of Spain. + The whole of Spain until mid- 
July, Government Spain thereafter. | $ Government Spain only, 


Imports from Great Britain fell from 63 million gold 
pesetas in the first nine months of 1935 to about 21 millions 
in the same period of 1937; but exports only fell from 80 
millions to 57 millions. Investigating the reasons for the 
sharp decline in British exports to Spain, we find that ship- 
ments of machinery, tools, electric appliances and motor cars 
declined from about 25 million gold pesetas in twelve months 
of 1935 to 4 millions in fifteen months from July, 1936, to 
September, 1937; chemicals down from nearly 9 millions to 
3.6 millions, and textiles from 2.7 millions to less than 
300,000. The only increase was in Spanish imports of British 
foodstuffs, which rose from 3.2 million gold pesetas in the 
calendar year 1935 to 7.1 millions in the first fifteen months 
of the war. There was a remarkable increase in Australian 
sales to Spain, again explained by the high figure for food- 
stuffs, which jumped up from 123,193 gold pesetas in 1936 
to 4.6 millions in only nine months of last year. 

In trade with France, compared with nine months of the 
normal year 1935, imports last year fell only 21 per cent. 
and exports 15 per cent.; and there was an export surplus 
of about 8 million gold pesetas. Purchases of machinery, 
motor cars, oil and raw cotton from the United States have 
fallen to something like a fifth of their normal volume, and 
Soviet Russia has become a serious competitor to the United 
States in oil and cotton. 


Imports from Russia 


Formerly Russian sales to Spain consisted almost exclu- 
sively of petroleum and its by-products. During the war the 
position has changed. Imports from Russia between January 
and September, 1935, totalled about 9 million gold pesetas. 
During the first nine months of 1937 they jumped up to 
25.5 millions, of which 13.8 millions represented petroleum 
and its by-products, 8.3 millions raw cotton, 1.6 millions 
chemicals and 1.7 millions foodstuffs. Spanish exports to 
Russia have increased relatively even more. From only 85,000 
pesetas during nine months of 1935 they rose to 7.8 millions 
in nine months of 1937, of which 3.7 millions was accounted 
for by sales of metals and metal goods. Negotiations are now 
pending for the export of large quantities of Catalan textiles 
to Russia. 

Imports of petroleum from Roumania in the first nine 
months of last year amounted to 7 million pesetas; and one 
of the few countries which, like Russia, has been able to 
increase its trade with Spain is Belgium, which sent ¢g8* 
condensed milk and dried vegetables to the value of 15 million 
pesetas in the first nine months of 1937. Similarly, imports 
from Holland and from the agrarian countries, Bulgaria and 
Poland, have increased very considerably; and of imports 
from Argentina in the nine months, amounting to 16. 
million gold pesetas, nearly 16 millions were accounted - 
by foodstuffs, and in particular frozen meat and corned bee . 
Oddly enough, both Germany and Italy are still doing 
business on a small scale with Government Spain. 
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Turkey 


Diplomacy and Industrialisation 


August 18.——The improvement in the relations 
lgaria and the members of the Balkan Entente 
gs a result of the Salonika agreement and the settlement 
of the Turco-French dispute over the Hatay has consider- 
ably cleared the political horizon. Turkish troops are now in 
the Hatay, and Adrianople will once more be garrisoned. 

Extensive manceuvres in the South-Eastern corner of 
Anatolia, now Officially called Dersin, have been arranged, 
with the object of suppressing the resistance still offered by 
Kurdish feudalism to the establishment of regular adminis- 
tration, and the building of roads, bridges and schools. At 
the same time, the industrialisation of Western and Central 
Turkey is proceeding at an accelerated pace, partly with 
British financial aid. The developments include large-scale 
exploitation of the coalfields, the building of an up-to-date 
port at Tshatal Agzi, the modernisation of harbours at 
Eregli and Trebizond, and the use of water power to generate 
electricity and save coal for export. The system of State 
monopoly is being extended and existing private enterprises 
are being bought by the Government. 

There are difficulties in the way of securing a regular 
supply of skilled labour. At Istanbul, for instance, one 
factory employing five hundred workmen loses fifty men 
every month when they go back to their homes, and has to 
replace them with untrained workers. The problem is still 
more acute in the coal fields, where the miners work only 
sporadically, returning to their villages for sowing or harvest. 


[sTANBULs 
between Bu 


Large Import Surplus 


Official trade returns for the first four months of 1938 
show exports to the value of £T42,031,000, which is only a 
little below the record total of the corresponding period last 
year. Imports rose sharply to £T47,994,000, compared with 
£T29,255,000 last year, the previous highest figure. Thus 
there was an import surplus of £T5,963,000, which was :n 
striking contrast to the export surplus of £115,254,000 
recorded at the end of April, 1937. 

As usual, Germany ranked first in Turkey’s foreign trade, 
taking 36.7 per cent. of Turkish exports and supplying 
40.8 per cent. of Turkish imports. Germany’s share, how- 
ever, has fallen. Italy came second among Turkey’s cus- 
tomers with 19 per cent. of her exports, while Czecho- 
slovakia took 6.7 per cent. and Great Britain, ranking sixth, 
4.1 per cent. Among exporters to Turkey, Great Britain, 
with 10 per cent. of her imports, was third at the end of 
April, after Germany and the United States. 


Clearing Debts 


_ There is a shortage of foreign exchange; and Turkey's 
indebtedness in various clearing accounts has increased. At 
the end of 1937 clearing debts amounted to £171,995,163, 
against which must be set off Turkish funds blocked abroad 
(mainly in Germany) to the value of £T16,615,400, leaving 
a net debit of £T55,379,763. At the end of July last gross 
indebtedness on clearing account had _ risen to 
£166,372,450, against only £T2,959,900 blocked abroad, 
making a net debit of £T63,412,550, an increase of about 
eight millions. 

In view of the clearing position, the new Turco-German 
agreement has been warmly welcomed by Turkish exporters. 
But, however advantageous the prospect of selling goods 
to Germany at levels much higher than world prices may 
seem to the trading community, it is likely to keep Turkish 
trade in the old rut and make Turkey more than ever 
dependent on German economic policy. 








Japan 
Increasing Control of Industry 


Tonto, August 10.—War-time control is being extended 
an wider field, and the consumption of essential com- 
su on is More and more rigidly regulated. The use of 
pe things as copper and leather for other than military 
esa 828 now been almost entirely prohibited by suc- 
re a decrees, As a consequence of these regulations, many 

Strialists are obliged to curtail their operations radically 
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or even to close their factories; and a number of employees 
are thrown out of work. The total number of unemployed in 
the controlled trades is estimated at over one million the 
textile trade alone accounting for more than one-third of this 
figure. 

To meet the situation, the Government is making efforts 
to encourage the switch-over of business to munitions 
export, or substitute industries; to give aid to the training 
of the unemployed for new undertakings; and to find vacant 
jobs for displaced workers. The matter is not, however, so 
Serious as it appears, for a shortage of labour is acute in the 
munitions and other ancillary trades, and labour shortage is 
also being felt in rural districts, where cotton mill workers, 
for instance, can readily return. 


Foreign Exchange Fund 


The export trade is increasingly suffering from a shortage 
of raw materials, primarily owing to exchange difficulties. 
To facilitate a liberal supply of necessary materials for ex- 
port industries, the Government has now caused the Bank 
of Japan to release 300 million yen of gold from its specie 
reserve and to create a revolving foreign exchange fund at the 
bank. The fund is to be used principally for imports of raw 
materials needed for export industries, including, among 
Others, raw cotton and wool. Those allowed to utilise the 
fund must within a certain period make refunds to the 
Account with the proceeds of export bills. At the same time, 
to ensure the effective working of the fund, all surplus 
Sums at the exchange banks are to be concentrated in the 
central bank. 

The gold transferred to the new Foreign Exchange Fund 
will be shipped abroad within a few months, The decrease 
in the bank’s gold holding will not adversely affect the 
currency situation, for the bank still holds over 500 million 
yen of gold in its reserve, which is technically adequate to 
back the current note issue, the fiduciary issue having been 
raised to 1,700 million yen in April last year and the average 
monthly note circulation in recent months being 1,800 
million yen. There is thus an ample margin of some 400 
million yen. 


Slackening Foreign Trade 


Despite the continued unfavourable trend in foreign trade, 
the heavy export season has begun normally this year. Im- 
ports in July amounted in value to 208.8 million yen and 
exports to 211.2 million yen, showing an export surplus of 
2.4 million yen. Compared with July, 1937, however, imports 
decreased by 150.5 million yen (41.9 per cent.) and exports 
fell by 71 million yen (25.2 per cent.). Raw cotton and wool 
still account for more than one-third of the decline in im- 
ports, though crude rubber and wood pulp continue to show 
notable decreases. Possibly except timber and machinery, 
all staple exports show considerable shrinkages, particularly 
cotton piece-goods and raw silk. 

The Bank of Japan’s index number of wholesale prices for 
July remained unchanged at 141.3 (1933 = 100), which is 
6.5 per cent. higher than a year ago. The increases in textile 
prices are offset by the decline in the prices of metals and 
building materials. Apparently owing to Government price 
policy in fixing maxima on a wide range of goods a more 
hesitant feeling has developed in many of the commodity 
markets. 
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Argentina 


Better Feeling in Congress 


BUENOS AIRES, August 27..—The political situation is very 
quiet, but important changes appear to be taking place 
below the surface. The expected reconciliation of President 
Ortiz with the Left, and with the Radicals in particular, is 
now becoming perceptible. The new administration’s carly 
cessation of the deportations of foreign industrial agitators 
to the land of their origin (in most cases Italy) has allayed 
a good deal of indignation, and a good impression was made 
by Presidential warnings to the provincial governments 
against constitutional irregularities. Friendly meetings of 
former antagonists seem to confirm the trend. Most important 
of all, there is a new spirit of co-operation visible in Con- 
gress, but the policy of conciliation has inevitably, created 
some cleavages. Political divisions among the parties of the 
Right are appearing in the provinces and the moderate 
groups seem to be gaining ground. 


Adverse Balance of Payments 


It is a pity that in this atmosphere of political toleration 
the immediate economic outlook should give so little encour- 
agement. To the partial failure of the country’s most im- 
portant crops has been added a fall in commodity prices. 
At the beginning of the year the price of wheat in Buenos 
Aires was about 12 pesos for 100 kilos; now it is little 
more than 7 pesos. The slump in exports which began a 
year ago has continued, and despite the corresponding de- 
cline of imports which has now set in, each month is 
recording a heavy adverse balance of payments. Although 


Letters to 
Expanding the Credit Base 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—In your interesting article of August 20th, in which 
you discuss proposals that I have recently been making, you 
distribute the emphasis in a way which goes far to emasculate 
them. Assuming that the primary move is an enlargement 
oi the cash base, you correctly show from past experience 
that a corresponding increase of the clearing banks’ invest- 
ments cannot be expected to occur automatically, still less 
an appreciable fall in the gilt-edged yield. There are a number 
oi variables which we should have to assume constant. 

My proposal, on the contrary, is that we should take an 
increase Of the clearing banks’ investments as one primary 
and explicit objective, and adapt our action with regard 
to the cash base and Treasury Bill policy in the way best 
fitted to secure that objective. This is very different from 
expanding the cash base and then simply hoping for the best. 

I visualise a conference between the Treasury, the Bank of 
England and the clearing banks. It would there be explained 
thai, in view of the trade recession, it seemed expedient in the 
national interest that the clearing banks should increase their 
holding of investments by some amount between, say, £100 
millions and £300 millions with the object of influencing 
the long-term capital market. The precise figures might well 
be determined in the course of the experiment. The clearing 
banks would then explain what expansion in the cash base 
and in the quantity of other liquid assets available for this 
purchase would enable them to go forward. 

Nor need the discussion end there. Even in the sphere of 
investments, the clearing banks might, if consulting their own 
immediate interests only, be biassed too much in favour of 
liquidity. The further purpose being to reduce the long-term 
gilt-edged rate, and the ultimate purpose to stimulate new 
issues, the choice among suitable investments should be 
guided by that, having regard to the way in which the market 
is normally influenced by the date of maturities and the 
net yields of stock, taking capital depreciation into account. 

I do not think that this project need involve any sacrifice 
of legitimate banking independence. I take it that there must 
have been informal negotiations of some kind before Mr 
Chamberlain launched his great conversion scheme. Each 
bank would be absolutely free at the conference to define the 
limits within which it deemed co-operation to be consistent 
with its shareholders’ and depositors’ interests. It is to be 
hoped that the co-operation that could be secured on this 
basis would be sufficient. I am, etc., 


Christ Church, R. F. HARRopD. 
Oxford. 


September 10, 1938 


imports in July last were 114,381,836 pesos compared y 
149,536,067 pesos in July, 1937, exports fell even fy _ 
being 107,640,595 pesos last July against 155,932,957 peo.” 
July, 1937, showing an import surplus of 6,741,241] oa 
last month against an export surplus of 6,396,885 — 
in July, 1937. The import surplus for the first seven leon 
of the year amounts to 41,509,358 pesos. Since payment fo 
invisible imports requires an export surplus of about $00 
million pesos annually, this makes a liberal policy difficult 
In local industrial circles there are demands for further 
protective duties in the guise of anti-dumping legislation: 
and with the spectre of unemployment reappearing the 
Government has found it necessary to restict immigration 
drastically. 

All the chief British-owned railways, except the Buenos 
Aires Great Southern (whose wheat zone is too far south 
to have suffered badly from the late frosts of last October 
and November) show big falls in traffic receipts, and 4 
sharp rise in the price of coal from South Wales to the 
River Plate owing to lack of Argentine exports to provide 
homeward cargo, is another blow. 

The decline in exports during the last twelve months js 
gradually being reflected in every sphere of economic acti- 
vity, and with the present world glut of wheat there js 
little probability of an improvement coming through an early 
rise in cereal prices. ; 

On August 23rd and 24th, the Chamber of Deputies de- 
bated and voted the bill providing for the rebuilding by 
the State of the Argentine Trans-Andine Railway at a maxi- 
mum cost of 5,614,489 pesos and the purchase of the line 
by the State at £750,000 (8,625,500 pesos, 11.5 par exchange). 
On August 25th, the Chamber began debating the bill for 
the State purchase of the Cordoba Central Railway. 


the Editor 


The Trade Cycle 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—We all have taken due note of the important results 
of Sir William Beveridge’s trade cycle research announced 
to the British Association at Cambridge. More people 
than the small group of historians of economic thought may 
want to speculate on the fact that it was exactly 60 years ago, 
in 1878, at a meeting of that same British Association, that 
W. S. Jevons read a paper on “‘ The Periodicity of Economic 
Crises and its Physical Explanation.” In this paper he 
pronounced in support of the view that “ the secret of good 


trade in Lancashire is the low price of rice and other grain 
in India ” :— 


Here again some may jest at the folly of those who theorise 
about such incongruous things as the cotton mills of Manchester 
and the paddy-fields of Hindostan. But to those who look 4 
little below the surface the connection is obvious. Cheapness 
of food leaves the poor Hindoo ryot a small margin of 
earnings, which he can spend on new clothes; and a small 
margin multiplied by the vast population of British India, not 


to mention China, produces a marked change in the demand 
for Lancashire goods. 


“Thus it is likely that crises may have an independent 
meteorological origin in the semi-tropical States of the 
Union.” (Compare with this Sir William Beveridge’s findings 
on the two critical seasons coinciding with the harvests of 
the Southern and Northern hemispheres !) 


But whetever be the area of the tropical and semi-tropical 
regions from which the decennial impulse comes, mainly India 
and China, no doubt, it does not follow that the extent of the 
commercial mania or crisis here is bounded by the variation of 
the foreign trade. The impulse from abroad is like the match 
which fires the inflammable spirits of the speculative classes. 


One wonders what the feelings of that much-ridiculed 
sun-spot fanatic—whose spirit was surely present 1 
Cambridge—must have been when, after 60 years, his vieW 
was vindicated, that the subject of the connections between 
harvest cycles and trade cycles is— 


full of important and mysterious facts, which stimulate 
the interest of the enquirer in a high degree. At the same UM 
it is plain that sound conclusions can be reached only by most 
extensive analyses and comparisons of large series of facts. 


I am, Sir, 


Yours faithfully, 
H. W. SINGER. 


University of Manchester. 
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Books and Publications 


Soviet Shops and Shoppers 


Two years ago Mr Hubbard published “ Soviet Money and 
Finance,” in which the Soviet planned economy was 
described in sufficiently broad outline to make intelligible 
reading for the layman. Indeed, there is no really reliable 
substitute for it in the English language. He has now 
followed it up with a book on trade and distribution in 
the Soviet Union"; and this time his exposition is hardly so 
successiul. 

In the field of distribution, the Soviet economy has passed 
through several stages during the last ten years. Each has 
involved drastic changes in the country’s institutional struc- 
ture. At first, private, State and co-operative trading existed 
side by side. Then came the period of the first Five Year 
Plan and the first half of the second, when a gigantic pro- 
gramme of capital investment, combined with revolu- 
tionary changes in agriculture, made the rationing of almost 
all consumption goods absolutely necessary. At the same 
time, private trading was completely crushed; and distri- 
bution, including the consumers’ co-operative movement, 
became little more than a network of State selling agencies. 

Retail trading outlets consisted, apart from a few large 
semi-autonomous department stores, either of “closed” 
shops, co-operative shops, or “ commercial” shops. The 
closed shops were run by factory managements for their 
employees, Or by separate bodies for special categories of 
the population, such as Red Army men, G.P.U. officials or 
Government functionaries. Most of the urban population 
were, in addition, obliged to be members of co-operative 
societies. This tying of the individual to specific shops 
enabled the managers of shops to know exactly how much 
of each commodity was needed to supply the legal needs of 
his clientele at fixed ration prices, and the consumer was 
virtually obliged to take anything which happened to be for 
sale, which was very little. There were also a few so-called 
“commercial” shops where all kinds of goods were sold, 
but at enormously high prices, determined by supply and 
demand. Money incomes were rising fast, though ration 
prices remained relatively fixed, and there was a gradual in- 
crease in the use of commercial shops as outlets for surplus 
income. The gradual removal of goods from the ration lists, 
as the supply increased during the second Five Year Plan, 
had the effect of transforming all retail trade into commercial 
trade. The new period of trading dates from the beginning 
of 1936, and the planning problems to which it has given rise 
are by no means yet solved. 

The new problem which has arisen is how to plan the 
production of goods for the future when demand is no 
longer predictable, and when consumers are free to move 
from shop to shop and to vary their requirements. At 
Present, the most important instrument of planned distri- 
bution is the turnover tax, from which the Government gets 
Most of its revenue and’ by which it largely controls the 
Prices paid by consumers. Mr Hubbard’s new book describes 
i great detail the many wholesale and retail institutions 
and the changes through which they have passed; and he 
devotes a good deal of attention to the co-operative move- 
ment, which controls trade in the country villages. 

He endeavours to assess the economic status of the peas- 
antry and the urban workers, and to compare their living 
Standards with those of previous periods. He estimates that 
the peasant is probably worse off now than in 1913 and 
the urban worker scarcely any better off than in 1928, before 
the beginning of the first Five Year Plan. His inquiry is 
Confined to an examination of money wages, changes in 
the Purchasing power of the rouble and the actual output 
of Primary consumption goods. By these standards alone 
his reasoning seems to be fairly sound. 

a the other hand, Mr Hubbard ignores a great deal, 

Passes Over many things very lightly. In particular, 
ee no allowance for the extent to which wants are 
NOW satisfied collectively, and thus gives the impression that 


* “Soviet Trade and Distribution,” By L. E. Hubbard. 
Macmillan, 381 pages. 12s. o" ? y 


the Soviet citizen satisfies all his wants through the retail 
shops. Communal kitchens, factory restaurants, club can- 
teens, and restaurants in blocks of flats, are factors of con- 
siderable importance in Russian living standards. So, too, 
Is the enormous expansion in the provision of public ameni- 
ties, parks, amusements, theatres, cinemas, sports grounds. 
hospitals, créches, baths, etc.. to say nothing of general and 
technical education. 

In the last part of the book Mr Hubbard tries, on not 
very adequate grounds, to establish a most destructive criti- 
cism of the entire Soviet revolution. But his exposition of 
the actual struggles and conflicts in the Soviet Union during 
the last twenty years is much inferior to the more straight- 
forward descriptive sections of the book. Altogether, this may 
be a standard work on its subject, but it is a sour treatise, 
nonc the less. 


Shorter Notices 


“The Theory and Measurement of Demand.” By Henry 
Schultz. University of Chicago Press. (Cambridge 
University Press.) 817 pages. 34s. 

This is no book for the general reader; but the expert 
mathematical economist who appreciates the need to keep 
even the most abstruse findings of his theory close to the 
actual facts of the market-place will find it unique and in- 
valuable. A mathematical theory of exchange and demand 
(which will not perhaps find unanimous favour) having been 
meticulously stated, the statistical data of observed move- 
ments in the prices of some fifteen articles (foodstuffs and 
raw materials) are correlated and presented according to the 
formulz arrived at in the theoretical chapters; “ the shapes, 
elasticities and time shifts of their demand curves ” are deter- 
mined and shown. The result is a remarkable synthesis of 
economic logic, factual research, statistical technique and 
mathematical virtuosity, leading up to a theory of the inter- 
relations between the demand for different commodities, 
which is again checked statistically by the facts. Professor 
Schultz finds time to discuss the New Deal and to examine 
consumers’ behaviour. Only the skilled and erudite will be 
able to read this book properly; but they will surely mark 
and learn its method and findings with great profit. 


‘* The Machinery of Socialist Planning.”” By G. D. H. Cole. 
The Hogarth Press. 80 pages. 2s. 6d. 

Prepared by Mr Cole for consideration by the New 
Fabian Research Bureau, this very practical little book is 
concerned with means rather than ends. The next Socialist 
Government will come into office with a plan of action; 
it will find the existing machinery of government already to 
hand. Mr Cole’s object is to show how this machinery 
could be adapted to the purposes of Labour’s plan with the 
minimum of drastic alteration. In a sense, the theme is 
simply reform of the administration; and, politically, the 
technique is that of the thin end of the wedge. In Mr Cole’s 
bird’s-eye view, the crucially important question of plan- 
ning the use of the land and the growth of towns is almost 
lost from sight, but as a hand-book for optimistic Labour 
politicians, this book is well and shrewdly devised. 


Books Received 


The Theory of Prices. Vol. I. Arthur W. Marget. 624 pages. 
This book, published in the United States by Messrs Pren- 
tice Hall and reviewed in these columns on September 3rd 
(page 455), will be published in this country on September 
14th by P. S. King and Son, Ltd., and the price will be 18s. 

International Raw Materials Cartels. By W. Oualid. (Paris). 
League of Nations, International Institute for Intellectual 
Co-operation. 54 pages. No price stated. 

Foreign Bonds. Compiled by Anglo-Continental Exchange, 
Limited. This is the July, 1938, issue of a list to be pub- 
lished quarterly, setting out the chief particulars (analysed 
by country of issue) of all loans floated outside the issuing 
country. 

The Theory and Measurement of Demand. By H. Schultz. 
$17 pages. 35s. 

Don’: Pay Taxes. “ Personacrat.” The Committee for Equal 
Opportunity (New York). 141 pages. $2.00. 
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Measuring Company Earnings—I ‘a 

the 

19: 

Profit Trends and the Investor : 

pai 

ODERN developments in the security markets are results (which, for reasons of space, are all that can be in 
M tending increasingly to emphasise the importance of given in a normal Press review) show only a small, and 
long-term as distinct from short-term investment. Except possibly unrepresentative segment of its recent history. Pro- 

in relatively brief periods of boom on the Stock Exchange, fits (or losses) are the outcome of continuous industrial * 

serious investors prefer to leave the making of quick “ in- operations. The prelude to any substantial purchase of = 

and-out ” profits to specialists in that hazardous art. They — industrial shares should obviously be a study of their ee 

are concerned rather to build up a well balanced port- fluctuations during a period long enough to include at fr 

folio of sound stocks which, over a reasonable period of least a complete trade cycle. The only satisfactory working All 

time, is likely to combine satisfactory annual income with substitute, in other words, for prophetic vision of a com- . 

limited but durable capital appreciation. The progress of pany’s earnings in the next decade is a dispassionately Co 

the unit trust movement affords striking testimony to the __ critical review of its achievements in the last. 1 

extent of this desire among private investors. But the We propose, in this and a succeeding article, to describe Vic 

trusts are only one of many institutions which employ certain tests which may serve as a foundation for the more * 

diversified holdings of stocks and shares as a backing for detailed analyses which should precede investment in 7 

long-term financial contracts. equities. We may suppose that we are a unit trust group, Cr 

In The Economist of July 16th last (page 126) we considering what stocks we shall include in a new portfolio; : 

showed that, between 1925 and 1937, some thirty-eight of or a broker whose client has asked for a diversified list of ye 
the leading British insurance companies had increased the recommendations for the investment of several thousand 
proportion of their total assets held in the form of Stock pounds; or a trustee of funds held for a minor who comes 
Exchange securities (other than those of the British of age in ten to fifteen years’ time. We are considering the 
Government) from 33.8 to 50.0 per cent. Investment — merits of the following list of companies, each of which is 

trusts of the older type are being compelled, by the pres- an acknowledged market leader: — 

sure of international events, to divert a growing share of Imperial Tobacco; Midland Bank; Alliance Assurance; 
their resources from foreign bonds to domestic industrial J. Lyons; Watney, Combe Reid; Courtaulds; J. and P. 
stocks. The free reserves of big commercial companies Coats; London and North Eastern Railway; Vickers; 

are frequently invested in many of the leading market “ Shell” Transport and Trading; North-Eastern Electric; » 
equities, as well as in gilt-edged. And the number of Staveley; Imperial Chemical Industries; and Crompton, 

private trusts whose terms authorise investment in a wider Parkinson. f 
range of securities than those in the official trustee list is Here, certainly, we have a wide “ spread” of industrial 

steadily increasing. risks, and the companies are all big and well established. : 

The indispensable corollary of such a tendency is the How can we test the “ road performance,” as it were, of 
development of a convenient, reliable and scientifically | so many different makes of financial cars? Let us take net 

sound technique for assessing the long-term prospects of earnings after expenses and overhead charges (but be- : 

securities whose investment merits, whether they be deben- fore debenture service and dividends) as our lowest 

tures, preference or ordinary shares, are ultimately a common denominator of past achievement, and ten years | 

function of industrial earnings. To an investor who in- as Our minimum period of observation. We shall then | 

tends, if all is well, to hold a share for ten years or more, obtain the figures shown in the table below. | 
the statement that the “ yield,” based on the last dividend From the table as it stands, obviously, only the broadest 
and the current market price, is x per cent. has no mean- conclusions can be drawn. Most of the companies had 
ing unless it is related to past profits and probable earn- declining profits in the earlier and rising earnings in the 


ings to come. Even three-year comparisons of acompany’s _ later years. Nine of the fourteen concerns registered higher 





PROFITS OF FOURTEEN LARGE COMPANIES 
(Before payment of debenture interest, if any) 
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= 621 | 936 | 1,632 2,274 | 1,810 | 11,266 948 | 5,027 643 266 | 4,473 1036 
2,057 669 | 942 1,489 | Li02 | 2,024 | 9,425 747 | 2,557 592 286 | 3,408  89°0 
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* No debentures. (a) Before allocations to premises account. (6) After debenture interest, not shown (c) After depos it interest, but before 


Gebenture interest. (d) After deducting loan interest and, in 1928 and 1929, profit on sales of ——— 3 and 123, respectively: 
(e) Belore debenture sinking fund and imterest..(/) After loan iteret, but before sinking fond.” 4S) Farce Sarr eos, thousands) 3 eto june 30, 19284 
years to June 30, and 1930; and 15 months to September 30, 1931. Remaining figures show 12 months to June 30, in all cases. 
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gts in the last than in the first year shown. But no 
pal * judgment,” based on cursory examination of 
= a figures of varying orders of magnitude, will give 
. a efactOTy impression of the extent and significance 
a  rermediate movements and the relative progress or re- 
oa of one company’s earnings in comparison with 

other’s. Professional statisticians in every branch of eco- 
oa activity, however, are familiar withnumerous methods 
of scientific measurement of data collected in “ series ” as 
these are. The simplest methods demand no special mathe- 
matical knowledge. They can be readily employed by the 
average investor, to yield surprisingly informative results. 

For example, the average annual profits of Imperial 
Tobacco, in the five years 1928-32, were £9,603,000. For 
the quinquennium 1929-33 they were £9,252,000; for 
1930-34, £9,177,000, and so on. If we calculate five-year 
moving averages on these lines, for all the fourteen com- 
anies, and equate the figures for the initial quinquennium, 
in each case, to 100, we obtain the following results: — 


TREND OF PROFITS 
(Five-year moving averages ; earliest quinquennium=100) _ 








Fi Whose middle year le 1930 1931 1932 | 1933 1934 | 1935 
ve latest | 
Years n@ whone Wear is | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 
eS aD 
ial TobacCO....02+00000 100 96 9 | 6 97 102 

a 100 | 98 | 97 | 96 | 100 | 104 
Alliance ASSUuraMCe ....ceeee 100 95 98 99 98 | #97 
TUMAEIT sscnveintcenmuniae 100 102 104 105 | 107 107 
atney, Combe, Reidt ... | 100 9 | 91 | 90 | 93 97 
EET 100 81 70 69 84 89 
9. aid P. COGtS....ssssesseees 100 93 88 90 | 87 | 86 
URE ccsctisenaaepasanae 100 93 84 79 78 | 84 
oo 100 92 85 93 iol | 419 
WHEE viteriesinnhatiiadil 100 88 76 89 104 | 122 
EE Gee cicccsessserees 100 104 108 112 121 | 130 
cccncexstipastocennal 100 101 101 105 113 | +142 
iiiicksisarssinelecemmnce 103 106 115 131 | 143 
Crompton, Parkinson ...... 100 | 109 120 151 217 | 289 


* To March 31 of succeeding year, throughout. ft To June 30 of succeeding 
year, 


The effect of a moving average is to smooth out inter- 


A European 


HE difficulties of coal mining are those of most raw 
material industries. Demand is subject to wide 
fluctuations which tend to make for instability of produc- 
tion, employment and prices. But, in contrast to many other 
raw materials, the secular upward trend of the demand 
for coal has become much less strong since the War, partly 
owing to the tendency to use it more economically, partly 
through the competition of water and oil as sources of 
power. Thus, in 1937, when the industrial activity of the 
world was greater than in 1929, the output of coal was 
barely as large. In addition, the efforts of former coal 
importing countries to render themselves less dependent on 
foreign supplies by developing their own sources of power 
have led to a reduction in coal exports, even in proportion 
t0 total production. World exports of coal in 1936, for 
example, represented only 9.0 per cent. of the total pro- 
duction, against 11.7 per cent. in 1929. Another factor 
Which renders the coal problem more difficult than those 
of other raw materials is that coal is produced mainly in 
industrially advanced countries where wages, which form 
a very substantial proportion of the price, are both higher 
and less flexible than in countries engaged mainly in the 
Production of raw materials. The competition for export 
markets, however, has in recent years exerted an almost 
continuous downward pressure on prices, which has in- 
evitably been transmitted to wages. 

The belief has long been widely held that these diffi- 
culties might be mitigated by an international agreement 
on working hours, and by a division of export markets and 
Price control. Labour has been interested in the conclusion 
of an agreement designed to secure an improvement 'n 
the standard of living of coal-miners, while the coal owners 

ve been attracted by the idea of marketing agreements 
7" Price control. As jong ago as 1927 a committee of the 
d Sue of Nations, composed of representatives of pro- 

acers, consumers and workers, began to investigate the 
Possibility of an international coal agreement. A few 


mediate fluctuations, while equation to 100 provides a 
common basis for measuring proportionate movements in 
earnings. The resulting figures show the trend of profits— 
the general direction in which earning-power has moved 
and, presumably, will continue to move, in the absence of 
any decisive change in underlying conditions. It is evident 
at a glance that our selection is decidedly a mixed bag, 
whose constituents fall into at least three groups (indi- 
cated by varying types of print in our table). Imperial 
Tobacco, Midland Bank, Alliance Assurance, J. Lyons 
and Watney are distinguished pre-eminently by the 
stability of their earnings. Their profits curve is relatively 
flat, and their shares, consequently, appeal most to the con- 
Servative type of investor who puts a gilt-edged type of 
security before prospects of substantial future capital 
appreciation. Courtaulds and L.N.E.R., on the other hand, 
reveal a retrogressive trend, on the whole, with a tendency 
towards a recovery in the latest period, while J. and P. 
Coats’ profits have a downward trend throughout. Both 
Vickers and “ Shell” were affected by the world depres- 
sion, but their trend, on the whole, appears to be definitely 
progressive. The earnings of N.E. Electric, Staveley, I.C.I. 
and Crompton, Parkinson have followed more or less con- 
sistently a rising trend during the entire period, while 
Crompton, Parkinson is that rara avis—a company with 
“ geometric” profits. 

It may be worth an investor’s while, clearly, to ascertain 
into which of these groups a given company falls before 
undertaking an extensive transaction in its shares. He may 
consider it reasonable, further, to pay a higher price 
(i.e. to accept a lower immediate income yield) for a share 
with an apparently rising trend than for one whose trend 
is stationary or declining. He cannot, however, entirely 
ignore the question of intermediate fluctuations, above or 
below the trend line, for reasons which will be discussed 
in a succeeding article. 


Coal Cartel ? 


years later the British Labour Government, anxious to 
secure an improvement in the standard of living of the 
miners, made preparations for discussions between the 
leading coal exporting countries. Again, in June, 1933, the 
World Monetary and Economic Conference recommended 
that a meeting of the main coal producing and consuming 
countries should be convened within six months if the 
negotiations under the auspices of the League should be 
abortive. Since then, however, hardly any progress has 
been made. The International Labour Office has spent 
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much time in drawing up an international convention for 
reducing the number of hours worked in coal mines and 
in urging its ratification, but without success. 

Although all previous efforts to secure an international 
convention have so far been fruitless, negotiations have 
recently been revived. At the end of July representatives of 
the coal mining industry in Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Germany, Holland, Poland and the United 
Kingdom—the countries which are responsible for about 
75 per cent. of the world’s total exports—met at The 
Hague in order to explore further the possibilities of an 
international marketing agreement. The Conference 
decided to sound the various Governments and national 
organisations and to hold a further meeting towards the 
end of September. Meanwhile, it may be of interest to 
examine the position in the export markets of the seven 
prospective cartel countries : — 


CoaL Exports OF PROSPECTIVE CARTEL COUNTRIES 
(EXCLUDING BUNKERS) 
(Per cent. of total exports) 


1913 1929 | 1932 1936 | 1937 | 1938" 
\ | | ft 





Great Britain ......... | 61-9 53-6 50:8 42:7 40-3 | 39-9 
Germanyf  .......0000- | 28-7 23°4 23°5 34:9 37-9 36°5 
i a cts See 12-2 13-1 10:2 10:9 11-9 
Belgium-Luxemburgt 4:1 | 3:3 4°5 5-8 4:2 4-4 
ae | @28isz2 4:4 3-8 3-9 3-9 
Czechoslovakia ...... ee or. 1-8 1-6 2:2 2:4 
PEE, cies 1-1 2:7§ 1-9§ 1-0 6 | i306 


se 100 100 1 
Total, in milliontons 120-6 114°2 77°8 82:2 101°8 


* First half, provisionally. t Since 1935, including the Saar. 
+ Including bunker coal. § Excluding the Saar. 


Aggregate exports in 1937 were only 101.8 million tons, 
against 114.2 millions in 1929 and 120.6 millions in 1913. 
The most striking fact, however, is the severe decline in 
the United Kingdom’s share of total exports, from 61.9 
per cent. in 1913, to 53.6 per cent. in 1929, and 40.3 per 
cent. in 1937. The relative decline in British exports since 
1932 has been almost entirely due to the increase in Ger- 
many’s exports. Poland’s share of total exports last year 
was slightly smaller than in 1929, but that of the smaller 
countries—Belgium-Luxemburg, Holland, Czechoslovakia 
—showed a slight increase. 

As the next table shows, Britain’s efforts to maintain her 
position in foreign markets by the conclusion of a series of 
agreements have merely altered the distribution of exports 
without preventing the decline in her share of total ship- 
ments : — 


British CoAL Exports 

(In thousands of tons) 

anager or ja archaea 
| 1929 | 1932 | 1933 | 1936 | 1937 1938¢ 








British countries* ......... w. | 2,740 2,921 | 2,651 2,554 1,357 
Per cent. of total ......... 7-5 7-7 6-3 6:6 
Agrecment countries} ...... «» | 10,966 11,888 15,991 17,787 9,127 
Per cent. of total ......... eee 28:0 30:4 46: 44:1 44:4 
Non-agreement countries | ... | 25,193 24,259 15,877 20,011 | 10,073 
Per cent. of total ......... fr eee 65°0 62:1 46:0 49:6) 49-0 
Distal» - ccscssncsceseee 60,267 38,899 39,068 34,519 40,352 20,557 
DIED oc cccctenccntessdesboses 21,032 14,209 13,457 | 11,948 11,703 6,106 


Steam coal, percent. oftotal 67:7 67:0 68-1 70-4 67°9 66-8 


Gas coal, per cent. of total 12-1 10°8 10-2 87 10-0 10-6 
Anthracite, per cent. of total 7-0 10-0 10-4 9-6 9-4 9-9 
Household coal, per cent. of 

DUNE, “sdanseetueavecslbie oan 3-1 3-6 2:3 4:3 3:9 4-0 
Other sorts, per cent. of total 10-1 8-5 9-0 7-0 8-7 8-7 


LS NT 





* Excluding Eire. 
Estonia. 

In recent years Britain secured a preferential position in 
a number of countries. Thus, under the agreements con- 
cluded with Scandinavian countries in 1933, Denmark 
undertook to take 80 per cent. of her imports of coal from 
this country, Finland 75 per cent., Norway 70 per cent. 
and Sweden 47 per cent. Similar agreements were con- 
cluded with Latvia, Estonia, Iceland, Germany, Eire, 
Argentina and, more recently, with Italy, and the British 
coal industry has also obtained preferential treatment in 
the Dominions under the Ottawa Agreements. In addition, 
an agreement was concluded with Poland—the most im- 
portant competitor after Germany—which provided for 
a fixed relationship between the exports of the two 
countries from January, 1935. The agreement, however, 


t+ Seven months. + Excluding Latvia and 
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was altered last January, Polish exports now bej 
not to those of the United Kingdom alone, but 
the five principal European exporting countries. 

The relative decline of Britain’s share of world Coal ¢ 
ports is due, in the main, to the fact that the margin by 
which the export price of British coal exceeds that of 
foreign coal is often larger than can be bridged by the com. 
paratively higher quality of the former. It is difficult, how. 
ever, to calculate precisely how far this divergence of prices 
is due to higher costs in Britain and how far to subsidies jn 
other exporting countries. Coal exports are fostered by 
direct and indirect subsidies in no fewer than nine countries 
some of which are anxious to obtain foreign currency, while 
others are intent on maintaining production at as high a 
level as possible. Germany subsidises her export trade by 
direct allowances derived from a general levy, by special 
freight rates, and by blocked mark discounts. Belgium 
grants direct export subsidies coupled with low freight 
rates. Poland grants special freight rates and, in addition, 
has concluded quota agreements with a number of import- 
ing countries. Forty per cent. of Holland’s exports con- 
sist of coal from State mines, any losses being borne by the 
Treasury. Changes in the average export and pit-head 
prices of the seven countries between 1929 and 1936 are 
shown below: — 


Ng related 
to those of 


AVERAGE PRICES OF COAL PER METRIC TON 


| Percentage fall in price 
(in domestic currency) 
ibetween 1929 and 1936 


Export price f.0.b. 





Pit-head Export 
1929 | 1936 | price price f.o.b. 
i . Ore t & BF s % % 
Great Britain 15 10 16 8lo | 5°28 5 5§ 
Germany 19 5 15 lle 30:7 52-8 
Poland 12 81, 1] Qlgt| 44-9 46-7! 
Belgium 16 5% | 16 3 | 33-2 16-7 
Holland 19 5 19 614 | 41:1 35:8 
Czechoslovakia as She i a 8 flO 25-6 
France 21 5ig | 30 Lilet 29:7} 16: 1t 
* Converted at average rate of exchange. + 1935. 


3 Fall between 1929 and 1935. 


While comparison is rendered difficult by the changes 
in the composition of exports, in transport charges, and 
in the exchange relationships, the fall in export prices 
exceeded that in pit-head prices in Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland, and was smaller in Belgium, France 
and Holland. In Germany, average export prices in 1936 
were actually lower than pit-head prices. In Britain, on 
the other hand, both pit-head and export prices in 1936 
were higher than in 1929. 

At first sight, the prospects for the early conclusion of a 
European export cartel do not seem promising. The major 
difficulty is likely to be the respective quotas acceptable 
to Germany and this country. Is the industry in this 
country likely to accept permanently its reduced share of 
total exports? Supposing it did, is Germany even now 
prepared to be satisfied with her present share or 1s she 
intent upon increasing it still further at the expense of this 
country? In the long run it would seem to be to Germany s 
advantage to abandon, or reduce, her subsidies if she can 
be assured of a reasonable export quota and higher prices 
per ton. An insistence on her present policy, which has 
already prompted British coal-owners to demand an export 
subsidy, will only further diminish returns all round. Even 
if the seven prospective cartel countries could agree on 
the distribution of quotas it would probably be difficult for 
them—and this is all to the good—to impose upon the 
consumers in importing countries for any length of ume; 
for an unreasonable advance in prices would not only 
stimulate exports from other countries, especially the 
United States, the U.S.S.R., Turkey, South Africa and 
Indo-China, but it would lead to an intensification of the 
development of the power resources in importing countries. 

Thus coal is faced, internationally as well as nationally, 
with the familiar problems of excess capacity to supply 4 
shrinking market. It is no easy task, in these circumstances, 
to hold destructive competition in check. It is in the general 
interest, however, that the effort should be made and 
adequately supported. It is certainly in the interest of coal 
consumers and taxpayers in the great coal-mining 
countries, for if an industry that is already impoverished 
is forced to sell its exports at a loss, the burden will 1- 
evitably fall upon the domestic market or upon the State. 
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The Pound and the Dollar 


HE decline of the pound sterling, for the first time 
T since the conclusion of the Tripartite Agreement, to 
3 figure below the traditional parity with the dollar has 
naturally aroused interest all over the world. But there 
should be no mystery about its causes. It is due to a general 
exodus of capital from Europe to the United States, 
inspired by very natural political fears, and, as we show in 
, Financial Note, all the leading “ free” European cur- 
rencies are affected, with the single exception of the belga. 
Nevertheless, $4.863 had so generally been regarded as the 
Rubicon, that its crossing at once requires a new considera- 
tion of future monetary policy. 

The old parity was regarded as the Rubicon because of 
the widespread belief that American opinion, and the 
Administration at Washington, would take very unkindly 
to any fall of sterling below this point. But this belief has 
proved to be mistaken. It has been declared in Washington 
that no particular merit is ascribed to the old parity, and 
that the present fall of sterling is not regarded as a com- 
petitive depreciation, which would constitute a breach of 
the Tripartite Agreement. No other view would, indeed, 
have been tenable. The pound’s lapse is due to political 
events beyond our control; the great bulk of the sales of 
sterling has not come from British sources; and, so far 
from encouraging the decline, the British authorities have 
done their best to retard it. More than that they could not 
have done, for the recent pressure on the pound has been 
well-nigh irresistible. The statement of American policy 
has been of value, even though it has had only the negative 
virtue of removing what was thought to be a fixed point 
in an increasingly fluid situation. But even the certainty 
of uncertainty may be said to clear the air. 

It must not be thought that the weakness of sterling is 
entirely due to capital movements. The pound is also weak 
for ordinary commercial reasons. A full consideration of the 
available evidence must be reserved for another occasion; 
but it can be said that it points strongly in one direction: 
namely, that the pound has for some time been over-valued 
in terms of the dollar. If it is true to say that the immediate 
result of the Tripartite Agreement and the franc devalua- 
tion of October, 1936, was to establish a fair degree of 
equilibrium round the pound-dollar-franc triangle, then 
subsequent exchange and price movements in the three 
countries have over-valued the pound against both the other 
currencies. It has indeed been over-valued against the 
dollar ever since American prices began to fall in the 
autumn of 1937. As a long-term view, therefore, and quite 
apart from the immediate pressure on the pound, $4.863 
has ceased to be an appropriate rate. On this argument, 
the pound’s decline below that rate is not competitive 
depreciation, but quite the reverse. 

It is difficult—and unnecessary—to carry the argument 
to the logical conclusion of indicating what would be the 
appropriate rate. But London and Washington are cer- 
tainly correct in their view that the rate of $4.86} no 
longer possesses any particular merit. The more impor- 
tant task to-day is to consider our exchange policy and 
also our ability to carry it out. The dangers of an uncon- 
trolled fall of sterling are fully realised. A sudden collapse 
might disturb American public opinion at a time when the 
Anglo-American Trade Agreement is believed to be on the 
point of signature. It might also cause misgivings through- 
out the sterling area, and would certainly be a fresh cause 
of unsettlement in a world which is already in a nervous 
condition. It might, indeed, encourage still further the 
general desire to hold dollars or gold. For all these reasons 
the British authorities have made their efforts to retard 
and smooth out the decline, whether by encouraging 
arbitrage sales of dollars against gold purchases in London, 
or by direct sales of gold by the British to the American 

ntrol. At the cost of a steady sacrifice of part of the 
British gold reserves, a possible rout has been turned into 
an orderly retreat. This indeed is the declared function of 
the Exchange Equalisation Account. 


The immediate question is how long we can stay the 
course. Last March our total gold reserves were £835 
millions, at 140s. per fine ounce. Since then there has been 
the May repatriation of funds and gold to France, and, 
as off-setting influences, the August weakness of the franc 
and the normal influx into London of newly-mined gold. 
During August, however, the gold efflux to the United 
States was already beginning. The weekly returns of 
physical imports and exports of gold bullion for the five 
weeks to August 25th—that is, prior to the period of acute 
pressure—showed the following result: — 


£ million 
11-6 


I lilacs daliieseliliiiee 

cia ka 22:5 
Oe BO TAB, | cicceccsncccnccccencs 14:8 

Ea 10-9 


These returns take no account of gains and losses 
through earmarkings, nor do they necessarily reflect the 
net change in British official gold holdings. Still, taking all 
these factors into account, it looks as if on August 25th 
our gold reserves were under rather than over £800 
millions. This guess is based on a valuation at 140s. per 
ounce. A re-valuation at this week’s price of 144s. per 
ounce would write them up by about £20 millions. 

How much of this £780 millions or £800 millions could 
we spare? We must remember that a substantial part is 
earmarked against sterling and balances in London. Thus 
for 1937 the League of Nations estimates the central bank 
and similar holdings of fifteen sterling area countries in 
London at £250 millions. Then there are our own needs, if 
we are tO maintain our cheap money regime. All these 
points bear on the vital questions of how much foreign 
short-term money there is in London, how much is going 
to New York, and how much gold it is likely to take with it. 
It is, however, possible to make a rough guess at how much 
gold we can spare. On March 31, 1937, our gold reserve 
amounted to £703 millions, and there was no suggestion 
then that they were in any way inadequate. On this basis 
we could easily stand a net loss of nearly £100 millions. 
Also the pressure to-day is falling, not only on sterling, but 
on all European currencies, with London acting as the pipe- 
line. Our losses to the United States would thus be partially 
balanced by gains from the Continent, while we shall con- 
tinue to receive each week’s quota of newly-mined gold. 
At a very rough guess, we could stand a total loss to the 
United States of £150 millions. During the fortnight to 
September 8th our shipments to New York averaged £12 
millions a week. At this rate we could stay the course for 
approximately 12 weeks. 

Admittedly these calculations imply that we are pursuing 
an opportunist policy. The authorities are doing their best 
to regulate the pound’s downward slide, but it is unlikely 
that they can reverse it until there is some change in the 
outside circumstances—either a relaxation of the political 
tension or an assured recovery in the United States accom- 
panied by a rise in American prices. American recovery 
would help in a variety of ways: it would reduce the over- 
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valuation of the pound, it would bring with it fresh Ameri- 
can buying of primary products, which would improve the 
position of many of the countries in the sterling area; and 
it might lead to an increase in exports to America from the 
United Kingdom itself, which have fallen off very rapidly 
in the American recession. But if this is an opportunist 
policy, it is equally the only possible policy for us to follow. 
The dangers of an uncontrolled downward movement of 
sterling have already been mentioned. It is equally im- 
possible to mitigate the over-valuation of the pound by a 
direct assault on the present level of British prices and 
costs. But the necessity for opportunism in the near future 
is no sort of excuse for pessimism, still less for any alarm. 
The present depreciation of sterling only appears serious by 
contrast with the preceding period of comparative stability. 
Actually a depreciation from $4.95 to $4.82 is no more 
than 2.6 per cent.—and it has been spread over nine weeks. 
Nor is it much greater than fairly recent depreciations of 
the dollar when sterling rose to $5.05. It only appears 
serious because of the $4.86% complex. And any relaxation 
of the political tension will at once bring with it a back- 
flow of funds to Europe. Our task then will be to bring 
about an orderly appreciation of sterling, and at the same 
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time to recover the gold now being shipped to Americ; 
All these considerations are necessarily based upon th 
assumption that there will be no European war, If i 
major premise can be safely made, it is possible to extrac 
some good out of the present disturbances to the 
exchanges. The great gain is that the general belief in the 
sanctity of $4.863 as the bottom limit to the fluctuation 
of the New York rate should now have received its final 
quietus. If the Tripartite Agreement were to be inter. 
preted as imposing precise and rigid limitations upon the 
fluctuations of the exchanges, without regard to any change 
in circumstances, it would repeat the main weakness of the 
gold standard without possessing its offsetting advantages, 
The spirit of the Tripartite Agreement is that the three 
countries will keep their currencies within the range that 
represents a fair equilibrium. If the equilibrium shifts, 59 
clearly must the exchange rates. If the events of the last 
fortnight have removed the last tenacious belief that equili- 
brium is bound up with any particular set of figures, they 
will have performed the service of clearing the way for a 
realistic understanding between the three countries on a 
working definition of what does, and what does not, at any 
time constitute a fair equilibrium between their currencies, 


Finance and Banking 


The Course of Sterling.—The past week falls 
naturally into three parts. Up to and including Monday 
sterling continued to decline, the total movement being 
from $4.854 on Thursday evening to $4.824 on Monday 
morning. The big drop came on Monday itself, when the 
political news appeared less reassuring. During this period 
the British Control gave a fair amount of support, while 
the price of gold was also fixed low enough to encourage 
arbitrage operations, especially since arbitrageurs knew 
that so long as sterling continued to fall, they could buy 
their gold at a small premium and cover their exchange 
later in the day. There was also a speculative demand for 
gold, but part of the supply came from re-sales, the 
authorities only having to find the balance. On Monday 
afternoon the Control was able to bring the pound back 
to $4.82;;. By this time most operators in the market 
were if anything over-stocked with both dollars and gold. 
Tuesday witnessed the next phase, for the better political 
news of the day gave the British Control an opportunity 
to round on the bears of sterling. On that morning the 
Control sold dollars heavily both during and after the 
gold fixing, and quickly sent the rate up from $4.812 to 
$4.83%. This robbed the morning’s gold arbitrageurs of 
any chance of a profit, and created a salutary feeling of 
nervousness among all holders of gold or dollars. It is 
true that the rate came back to $4.813, but it quickly 
returned to $4.82,%;, and in spite of a very big turnover 
not much official support was needed. Thursday morning 
witnessed a very quiet market, with the rate up to $4.823 
Again comparatively little support was needed, and it 
had become obvious that operators were a little nervous 
about increasing still further their already large stocks 
of dollars. It looks, therefore, as if Tuesday’s bear squeeze 
has so far proved efficacious. The authorities are therefore 
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pursuing with a fair degree of success their normal policy 
of smoothing out exchange fluctuations and making 
speculation dangerous, without attempting the impossible 
task of preventing a major movement in sterling. 


* * * 


Europe and the Dollar.—While it is natural to 
speak of the recent exchange movements as a depreciation 
of sterling, it would be much more correct to describe 
the past fortnight as having witnessed an appreciation 
of the dollar. Such a description is justified, because the 
compelling force upon the exchanges has been the general 
flight of funds from Europe, rather than from England, 
to the United States. It is also much more in accordance 
with the actual trend of the market. This is shown by the 
following table, giving the New York quotations for the 
leading “‘ free” European currencies :— 


Intervening 
Aug. 24th Sept. 6th Change 
(Cents per foreign currency) 


oO 


MIE. conetiosuaniens 488} 482 f — 1:22 
French francs ......... 2-733 2:70 - 1-19 
Swiss franc  ......00000- 22-92} 22-654 — 1:19 
SY viocctiaticnteatiaie 54-73} 54:08} — 1:19 
SNE ucdcibendbibonsaanes 16-88 16-91 + 0°18 


With the single exception of the belga, all these 
European currencies have depreciated against the dollar 
to almost exactly the same degree as sterling ; while 
these London quotations exhibit comparatively little 
change. This proves that the past fortnight’s movement 
is really an appreciation of the dollar. It might even be 
said that it signals the de facto accession of France, 
Holland and Switzerland to the sterling bloc. The strength 
of the belga was not maintained after Tuesday, the closing 
date of the comparison in the table. 


* * * 


Gold Arbitrage Congestion.—The severity of the 
pressure on sterling has caused some congestion 10 the 
channels of gold arbitrage between this country and the 
United States. Such congestion can occur at two points: 
first, the insurance market has limits beyond which it 1s un- 
willing to arrange for cover against shipments of gold on 
any one boat; secondly, firms which undertake gold arbi- 
trage business have a limit beyond which they are unwilling 
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to extend the commitments of this kind which they may 
have outstanding at any particular moment. In both cases 
those limits are being approached. In the marine insurance 
market the offering of sub-underwriting of gold risks this 
week has been a clear indication that the facilities nor- 
mally granted by Lloyd’s under floating policies are being 
severely strained. Some of the larger arbitrage dealers have 
also shown signs of holding off, as the amount of gold “ on 
the water” on their account has reached the maximum 
which they are prepared to have open at any particular 
time. Every steamer leaving for the United States is carry- 
ing close on its full insurable complement of gold. During 
the week to noon on Thursday no less than £15,445,931 left 
this country for New York. In addition, gold has also left 
Holland and Belgium for the same destination. A substan- 
tial part of the shipments made from this country has been 
on official account. For example, virtually the whole of the 
£5.000,000 odd carried by the “ Aquitania,” which left on 
Wednesday, was Exchange Account gold. Private arbitrage 
has this week been tending to make increasing use of 
second-class and slower ships. This apparent paradox is 
explained by the fact that though the interest charge is an 
item to be reckoned in the total cost of a gold arbitrage 
transaction (and therefore the quicker the voyage the 
better), this item is more than compensated by the premium 
to which the forward dollar has recently risen. Against 
shipments of gold to New York the London arbitrageur 
must sell dollars forward—assuming he is doing the trans- 
action in sterling. This week forward dollars for short 
periods—five to ten days—have been quoted at a premium 
of 2/100 cent per day. This is equivalent to an interest 
rate of 14 per cent. per annum. Since the interest cost on 
gold arbitrage is generally reckoned at 4 per cent. per 
annum, it follows that the longer the shipment takes the 
more profitable the operation becomes. 


* * * 


American Swap Money Goes Home.—It is an open 
question which of the various types of “ hot money” 
may be considered to have the highest temperature. 
Foreign money invested in securities may leave at a 
moment’s notice owing to changes in Stock Exchange 
tendencies. Refugee money is liable to depart suddenly 
as a result of a wave of distrust arising from political or 
other causes. Swap money, on the other hand, may be 
withdrawn unexpectedly as a result of changes in relative 
interest rates or, what is much more frequent nowadays, 
changes in forward rates. This is what has been happening 
during the last few days regarding American swap money 
in London. It was transferred here in substantial amounts 
during the early summer, as a result of the contraction of 
the premium on forward dollars to between and } per 
cent. per annum. Since London banks were prepared to 
pay 1} per cent., and even 1} per cent., on three months’ 
deposits, the transaction yielded to the American banks 
something like } per cent. per annum. Considering that 
at that time reflationary measures in the United States 
had brought about a plethora of short-term funds, the 
American banks were only too keen to take advantage of 
the yield on swap money in London. The situation has 
undergone a change during the last few days owing to the 
widening of the premium on forward dollars to 1 per cent. 
per annum. As a result it has ceased to be profitable for 
Americans to keep swap money here, and the deposits 
are now being repatriated as and when they mature. Non- 
American holders of swap money in London have also 
taken advantage of the additional yield provided by the 
Wider premium on the dollar. There can be no doubt 
that the swap money came to this market when it was 
least welcome and is now leaving when its departure is 
anything but convenient. This is what often happens, 
Since, given reasonably stable interest rates, swap money 
i$ usually attracted by an appreciation of the forward 
exchange at a time of general buying pressure on the cur- 
tency concerned, while it usually leaves in consequence of 
a depreciation of the forward exchange at a time of a 
8eneral selling pressure. Thus the movements of swap 
Money very often accentuate unwanted trends in the 
exchanges. One partial remedy would be for the banks to 
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pay no interest on such deposits from abroad. Alternatively, 
the movement of swap money could be regulated by 
official intervention in the forward exchange market after 
the exariple of the French and other monetary authorities, 


* * * 


Imperial Bank of India.—The balance sheet of the 
Imperial Bank of India for June 30, 1938, bears some 
evidence oi the way in which India has been atiected by 
the recession. Compared with June 30, 1937, deposits have 
fallen from Rs. 831 to Rs. 818 millions, while cash credits 
and overdrafis have risen fom Rs. 203 to Rs. 226 millions. 
As a counterpart to these changes, investments have been 
reduced from Rs. 407 to 398 millions, while cash has 
shrunk from Rs. 217 to 163 millions. These changes re- 
flect the normal fortunes of a primary producing country 
at the beginning of a recession. Deposits inevitably shrink, 
while farmers and others have to borrow more to bridge 
the gap left by their dwindling incomes. Even the decrease 
in the Imperial Bank’s cash can be traced to a general 
change in the country’s banking conditions, for during the 
same year bankers’ deposits with the Reserve Bank fell 
from Rs. 316 to Rs. 197 millions, and the chief offset to 
this decrease was a contraction in the Reserve Bank’s 
balances abroad from Rs. 175 to Rs. 12 millions. The plain 
truth is that the recession has temporarily, at least, given 
India a passive balance of payments, and this has led to 
some drain of funds from the country. Nevertheless, the 
Imperial Bank’s cash does not compare unfavourably with 
that of previous years, and is also adequate in relation to 
its liabilities. The expansion in advances means that pro- 
fits are well maintained, and the half-year’s dividend of 
12 per cent. per annum is the same as a year ago. 


* * * 


The New Roumanian Payments Agreement.—The 
sharp drop in imports from Roumania, amounting to 25.6 
per cent., between the second quarter of 1937 and 1938, 
has necessitated a revision of the Anglo-Roumanian Pay- 
ments Agreement. Originally concluded in 1936, the 
former Agreement earmarked the proceeds of sales of 
Roumanian goods to Great Britain in the following pro- 
portions: 35 per cent. for the service of the Roumanian 
Government debt, 5 per cent. for the liquidation of short- 
term credits, 5 per cent. for miscellaneous payments (divi- 
dends, insurance premiums, etc.), 5 per cent. at the dis- 
posal of the National Bank of Roumania, and 50 per cent. 
for outstanding and current trade debts. The Agreement 
thus laid down no specific allocation to new exports of 
British goods as distinguished from debts due in respect of 
previous exports. The recent decline in Roumanian ship- 
ments to Great Britain led to the danger of an accumulation 
of arrears due to British creditors, and as a stop-gap measure 
the National Bank of Roumania had to offer assistance out 
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of its free exchange resources. A new and simpler Agree- 
ment has now been reached. Under it 20 per cent. of the 
proceeds of Roumanian exports to Great Britain will be 
placed to the credit of the Roumanian exporter, who can 
sell this sterling, for what he can get, to anyone in Rou- 
mania having payments to make in Great Britain. Forty 
per cent. is similarly placed at the disposal of the Rou- 
manian exporter and can be sold by him, again at the best 
price he can get, to Roumanian importers of British goods. 
The remaining 40 per cent. is earmarked for the service 
of the Roumanian Government debt held in Great Britain, 
the liquidation of short-term credits, payment of trade 
debts due before August 1, 1935, and Roumanian Govern- 
ment purchases of British goods. Most of the special alloca- 
tions in the former Agreement are merged in this last 
40 per cent., but miscellaneous payments must now be met 
out of the first allocation of 20 per cent. New exports to 
Roumania now receive a special allocation of 40 per cent., 
which will now govern Roumania’s ability to import from 
Great Britain. The new Agreement is not only simpler, but 
more elastic, for much of the exchange covered by it can 
now be bought and sold under the defined restriction at 
such rates as are obtainable in the market. It is, perhaps, 


a small step towards removing the restrictions on free 
trading in currencies. 


” * * 


British Fire Insurance in the United States.—A 
note in this section of The Economist last week gave 
details of the experience of British insurance offices in 
their miscellaneous American business in 1937. The follow- 
ing tables give similar information for fire insurance busi- 
ness. As with last week’s tables, they are based on the 
official reports of the companies to the American insurance 
authorities and published by the “ Spectator” of Phila- 
delphia. Underwriting profits have been adjusted to con- 
form with the British practice of allowing for an unexpired 
risk reserve equal to 40 per cent. of the current premium 
income, and the exchange is taken at $4.86% = £1. 


GGREGATE FIRE RESULTS IN U.S.A. OF TWENTY-ONE BRITISH 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES OR GROUPS OF COMPANIES 


Underwriting Profit 


i 
Year | Premiums 
Amount of Percentage of 
Profit Premiums 
£ £ 

RO iceicisiehtenkatioend 25,814,000 — 41,000 — 0-2 
TD sisceRiineiueeaine 32,546,000 — 507,000 — 2:2 
UD sigtidieniliaciuan | 22,851,000 + 1,430,000 + 63 
Di emninsaneanhabunlit | 24,314,000 + 1,614,000 + 66 
asrabesbinesensun | 24,507,000 + 2,471,000 +10°1 
SP i inhiipcntnbieeasiie 24,711,000 + 1,683,000 + 68 
| RE TR 25,790,000 + 1,625,000 + 63 


{ 








The results of 1937, it will be seen, were well up to stan- 
dard, although not quite so good as in 1936. The 1935 ex- 
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perience was, of course, outstandingly good. The secong 
table gives the results of the twenty-one British companies 
whose aggregate figures appear in the previous table: — 


INDIVIDUAL FIRE RESULTS IN U.S.A. OF TWENTY-ONE BRITISH 
COMPANIES OR GROUPS OF COMPANIES 


{ i 
1936 1937 
= ae ~ 
Underwriting | | Underwriting 
Company | Profit or Loss | Profit or Loss 
or Group of | | 
Companies Premium | | Premium 
, Income | Per- ‘| Income Per. 
icent. of! | Ser 
| | Amount Prem. | | Amount ~ - 
| Inc. | | Inc, 
| | | 
£ | = | j £ | £ 
BS ennessiasegunes 729,000 + 9,000 + 1:2, 785,000+ 35,000 + 4-5 
Eagle Star......... | 442,000— 23,000— 5-1 450,000— 12,000 — 2-6 
edonian......... | 380,000 +  10,000'+ 2-5) 353,000 + 6,000 + 1:6 
Commercial Union | 2,633,000 + 223,000 + 8:5 2,656,000,+ 236,000 ~ 8-9 
Se | 230,000 + 27,000 +11-7) 453,000/- 86,000 —19-0 
Employers’ Liab. | 438,000+ 37,000+ 8-4 506,000+ 45,000 + 8-8 
General Accident | 389,000 + 18,000+ 4:7 423,000 + 18,000 + 42 
London Assurance 921,000 + 70,000+ 7-6 952,000/+ 31,000 - 3-2 
London & Lancs. 1,431,000 + 93,000 + 6°5 1,457,000|+ 69,000 + 4:7 
North Brit. & Merc.; 3,293,000 + 313,000 + 9-5 3,430,000'+ 189,000 — 5-5 
Northern ......... 828,000 +  50,000\+ 6:1) 854,000+ 65,000 - 7:6 
Norwich Union... | 592,000 + 22,000 + 3-7) 645,000 + 30,000 - 4.6 
oe eer | 1,242,000 + 72,000 + 5-8 1,289,000\+ 89,000 + 69 
Prudential ......... | 475,000 + 33,000 + 6-9 84,000 + 42,000 + 7:2 
ET Secuisiubinsoue | 1,580,000 + 82,000 + 5-2 1,696,000 + 79,000 - 4:7 
a 4,107,000 + 340,000 + 8-3 4,140,000 + 419,000 +-10-1 
Liverpool and 
London & Globe | 2,266,000 + 177,000 + 7:8 2,284,000 + 240,000 + 10:5 
Royal Exchange... | 672,000+ 33,000 + 4:9 707,000+ 45,000 + 63 
Scottish Union & | 
National ...... | 673,000+ 53,000 + 7:8 664,000 + 73,000 +109 
En cet neetnanied 837,000 + ,000:+- 7:2 887,000 +- 7,000 0:8 
Yorkshire ......... 53,000 — 16,000 — 2:8 575,000 + 5,000 + 0:8 


eee — _es—SS 


24,711,000 + 1,683,000 + 6-8 25,790,000 + 1,625,000 - 63 
Although there was a considerable diversity of experience, 
all but two of the offices showed an underwriting profit on 
their American fire business in 1937. 


* * * 


‘* Expanding the Credit Base.’’—An article in 7he 
Economist of August 20th, under this title, contained a 
table showing changes by quarters over the past six years 
in a number of the more important banking statistics. 
This table contained two small errors. The last four lines 


of the third column under the heading “ Cash” should 
read as follows: — 


NOSE —Let QUREBEE occcsccccescccscocosccceoes + 8 
P< ian... neapsleguesavetpassnbuances ~ —- 5 
Twelve months ...........0sssse008 + 6 

BEE FERED cccnsscccvecscccnnvecsacsanauscoeess + 60 


Those readers who have had occasion to use the table may 
wish to make the correction, which does not, however, 
affect the argument of the article. 


MONEY MARKET NOTES 


Foreign Exchanges 


THE general course of sterling since a 
week ago is discussed in a Financial 
Note. On Thursday afternoon the New 
York rate remained steady at $4.8213, 
with comparatively little business or in- 
tervention by the Control. Three 
months’ dollars were quoted at 1} cents 
premium. French francs remained 
Steady at Frs. 178,%, with the three 
months’ rate at Frs. 33 discount. There 
has been very little business, and while 
the French authorities were always 
ready to intervene, practically no sup- 
port was needed. Guilders were quoted 
on Thursday at Fl. 8.39 and Swiss 
francs at Frs. 21.31. As is shown in a 
table on page 504, most European cur- 
rencies have moved with the pound. 
The sole exception was the belga, which 
up to last Wednesday displayed a re- 
markable degree of strength against the 


dollar. The market never felt over-much 
faith in this strength, and on Wednes- 
day and Thursday the belga suddenly 
weakened. In London, the rate rose 
from bel. 28.52 to bel. 28.67, while in 
New York the rate depreciated to the 
export gold point. It was difficult to 
find any specific explanation for this 


sudden weakness, either in London or 
in Brussels. 


The Bank Return 


THERE is practically no change in the 
note circulation or Reserve, and so in 
spite of the week’s drop in bankers’ de- 
posits, it has not been thought neces- 
sary to add to the banking department’s 
Government securities. The only 
change of note is the transfer of a 
further £4.4 millions into public de- 
posits, and this is the main cause of 
the week’s fall in bankers’ deposits. 


The immediate cause of this week's rise 
in public deposits is the absence of any 
Treasury bill maturities on Monday or 
Tuesday, for these days fell exactly 
three months after Whitsun. Looking 
back, however, over the past three 
weeks, public deposits have risen from 
£20.1 to £32.2 millions, while ee 

Sept. 8, Aug.24, ae Som 


38 
Paull. f mill £ mill. £ mill. 
tesla cli 326°4 326-4 326°4 326-4 
in circula- 
"hoe sai’ 489-1 478°7 480-4 430°1 
ees: 38-9 48:9 47:3 463 
Public we 120 24-0 «27°85 
Bankers’ ‘ 105°7 101:6 947 * 
Other ve 363 41 364 HS 
Govt. Secs. ...... 107:1 101-9 102-1 
a aks ae SS 3 
Other Secs. 2.0... 21-0 | 20-6 22:3 4°77, 
Proportion.....00+ 25-2% 30°6% 29°7% Yo 


deposits have fallen from £105.7 to 
£91.3 millions, The simplest expe: 
tion of this long-term movement !5 t 
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Exchange Equalisation Account has 
on selling gold faster than it could re- 
invest the sterling proceeds. 


* 


The Bullion Market 


As described in a Financial Note, the 
main demand for gold this week has 
been of an arbitrage character, and con- 
trary to their previous practice the 
authorities on the whole encouraged 
this demand by allowing the price at 
the fixing to fall to parity with the 
American shipping price. Tuesday was 
the chief exception, but some operators 
were inclined to regard that day’s loss 
to arbitrageurs as arising mainly from 
an inability to keep pace with the tem- 
porary recovery in sterling, and not to 
anv deliberate attempt at a squeeze by 
the authorities. A fair proportion of 
this week’s demand has been met by 
re-sales of gold bought forward last 
May, and this has afforded some relief 
to the authorities. There has been no 
big hoarding or speculative demand, 
and the forward market has been quiet. 
Heavy selling by “tired bulls” early 
in the week has prevented silver from 
following the dollar in its appreciation 
against the pound, and the week’s prices 
are only xsd. per ounce up on balance. 
The main support to the market has 
been American trade buying, but India 
has bought a little. In the middle of the 
week there was also some Continental 
bear covering, and this helps to explain 
the past few days’ rise in the price. 
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Silver, 





Gold | price per oz, 
| standard 
Date lp a >; 
Price | oe Amt. lr 
er fine | | 2 70 
P on | Dis- — Cash Mths. 
| count | | 
Rel Miiiaie Bin te te 
; ieee citi 
1938 =6is. dj] d. | £000!) a. d 
Sept. 2... 143 4 | lopm 1,208 | 1914 | 1815), 
0 FD «ee (143 § | lopm 763 191g 18l3i¢ 
» SD o (144 1 | par = 1,873 191g | 1813i¢ 
» 8 se. |144 222) opm | 1,375 | 191j6 | 1813;56 
oD i OS par 1,456 191, 19 
_» 8... 144 lly par | 1,700 1955, | 19 


s Above or below American shipping price. 
At fixing. 


‘he New York price of silver remained at 43 cents 
per ounce +999 fine during the week. 


London quotations have not been high 
enough to permit of profitable arbitrage 
against the dollar. 


* 


The Money Market 


THE continued transfer of funds from 
London to New York is at last begin- 
ning to affect the supply of money, the 
more so as there is some evidence that 
the Exchange Equalisation Account has 
not yet re-invested in Treasury Bills 
the whole of the proceeds of its gold 
sales. As this week’s Bank return shows, 
public deposits are running high, while 
bankers’ deposits are low. The present 
technical position, in fact, resembles 
that which existed after the French re- 
patriation of last May, though on a 
somewhat different scale. The present 
withdrawals from London have mostly 
affected overseas banks and similar in- 
stitutions, usually described as “ out- 
side lenders,” and so the shortage has 
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been most noticeable in the case of 
bond-money. It has been noticed that 
American banks have been taking 
money off the market. On Wednesday 
up to one per cent. was paid for loans 
against bonds. On Thursday rates of 
= per cent. were not uncommon, but 
some institutions were able to borrow 
at } per cent. 

Sept. 9, Sept. 1, Sept. 8, 


1937 1938 1938 
MORTAR oocccccscececcs 2 2 2 
London Deposit Rate... 19 lo 19 
Short Loan Rates: 
Clearing Banks ...... 1o—1* 1>~1* om 
Others ...... 1o—5g Sg-44 1g-3 
éheneesesons 24 
Discount Rates : 
‘Treasury bills ......... lo lg ) 
hree months’ bank 
ens stsdacticuarins 1730-916 1732-91 173¢-91g 


* Viz. 1p per cent. for loans against Treasury bills 
and other approved bills and British Government 
securities within six months of maturity. %4 per 
cent. for loans against 1 per cent. Treasury bonds 
and other gilt-edged stocks within six months of 
maturity. 1 per cent. for loans against other collateral. 


Bill rates are nominally unchanged, but 
this week the markets have been ready 
to sell, while the clearing banks were 
buying less freely. This provides further 
evidence of the change in conditions. 
The clearing banks have had heavy de- 
mands for loans against bills, while 
their own cash is less plentiful. Con- 
versely the markets expect a further 
falling-off in outside applications for 
Treasury bills at forthcoming tenders, 
and therefore think that they will secure 
a larger allotment themselves. This 
makes them all the readier to sell bills. 
There has been a certain amount of 
special buying of bills, both to help the 
market and also to invest the Exchange 
Equalisation Account’s cash. 


Investment 


Markets and Politics. —The muddy maelstrom of 
politics still presents its impenetrable depths to the in- 
vestor. Maelstrom would scarcely be an accurate figure to 
describe this week’s events in Throgmorton Street, for 
movement is of its essence, and security values have at 
least not been plunged in the vortex. Amid the confusion of 
rejected offer and counter-offer, the continued silence from 
Nuremberg and the heart searchings of the average in- 
vestor regarding a reasonable solution of the Sudeten prob- 
lem, the markets have remained almost apathetic. They are, 
indeed, sick with the long deferment of hope. But ‘Tues- 
day’s dealings showed that a glimmer of relief, following 
the Czech Government’s definitive offer, was sufficient to 
send the “bears “ scampering to cover for a spell. But 
this mood has not endured. On Wednesday, business once 
more dried up, for the unresponsiveness of the Sudeten 
Germans to the Czech offer, followed by the serious rup- 
ture which developed in the evening, once again renewed 
the oppressive political atmosphere. At the moment there 
IS NO investment pointer, strictly so-called, which the in- 
vestor can employ to divine the trend. Business has 
dwindled to exiguous proportions. The only determining 
factor lies in the political situation. And that cannot be 
resolved, at the earliest, until the oracle and arbiter has 
spoken at Nuremberg. 


* * * 


Company Meetings and the Press.—Mr Graham 
yunningham (whose speech at this week’s meeting of 
Triplex ” Safety Glass is reviewed on page 509) has 
done much in the past to enliven the proceedings at this 
company’s meeting. This year, the chairman invited 


"presentatives of the financial Press to attend the meeting 


and allowed them to ask questions on equal terms with 
Stockholders. This innovation, the chairman explained, 
Was intended for the benefit of stockholders and the 


board, and he had an open mind about its success- 
Perhaps because his own speech had been so detailed, 
and because an important point of financial policy was 
raised at the outset of the discussion by a stockholder, 
the response to the invitation was comparatively modest. 
As a precedent, therefore, the idea is perhaps best 
regarded as not proven. But it raises some interesting 
matters of principle, apart from the particular occasion 
of this week’s meeting. In the first place, the Press and 
the shareholders are not, and cannot be, on equal terms, 
for the former have no vote, and no right in law to attend. 
Moreover, the work of the Press is, or should be, largely 
to direct public attention to matters in a company’s report, 
and to comment on the general state of its affairs, 
in advance of the meeting. If the function of formixg 
investment opinion were to be left to the occasion of the 
meeting itself, freedom of preliminary comment might 
to some extent be affected. Further, directors are account- 
able at the annual meeting to their shareholders, who 
might resent the intervention of outside parties, however 
well-intentioned. They might be averse, for instance, 
from expressing their own views amid questions from the 
Press. They might, on the other hand, find disillusionment 
in the physical presence of an entity hitherto known 
through the printed page. Finally, the Press has occasion 
to differ in its view regarding certain companies, from time to 
time, and it would obviously be improper to allow a mecting 
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of shareholders to provide the occasion for airing 
differences of this sort. These are matters of principle, for 
consideration if an innovation were to be widely followed. 
But any measure designed to increase the amount of 
information available to shareholders—and the “ Triplex e 
invitation to the Press had that object in view—is entirely 
to be welcomed. 


* * * 


Industrial Profits in August.—The number of com- 
pany reports published in August is too small to offer a 
broad view of the trend of industrial profits, but the signifi- 
cance of a fall in earnings reported by 81 companies last 
month cannot be overlooked merely for this reason. Our 
record of industrial profits (for which figures for the past 
two years are shown below) provides no single instance of 
a fall since September, 1933, and last month’s decline 
follows an unusually low rate of increase in July, 1938: — 


INDUSTRIAL PROFITS 1936-38. 


| 
| 


| Inc. on 





‘ No : | No. : Inc. on 
Year and | “"-" Net Year and | Net 
of : rev. | : of > ® | prev. 
Month | Cos. Profits* | eens | Month Cos. | Profits year 
| j j 
1936 | £ 1} % | 1937 | £ BB 
| 47) 5,562,452 | 14-21 | Sept....... | 81 | 7,269,607 | 27-80 
eee | 107 9,074,987 | 12-32 | Oct. ...... | 177 | 14,884,269 | 26:97 
> sao 1 ee 8,104,438 | 18-09 | Nov. ...... | 206 | 23,579,407 | 20-25 
Nov....... | 177 | 15,591,516 | 13-49 | Dec. ...... | 152 | 18,101,112 | 14°69 
Dec. ...... | 175 | 18,438,723 | 15-49 | = 
1937 | |} 1938 | | 
canis | 110 | 13,222,882 | 15-92 | Jan. ...... | 107 | 13,832,382 | 19-90 
Feb. ...... | 208 | 27,956,588 | 8-95 | Feb. ...... 202 | 29,792,378 | 5:52 
March ... | 307 | 53,554,168 | 12:52 | March ... | 337 | 56,721,336 | 9°19 
April...... | 245 | 31,712,217 | 23-36 | April... | 225 | 28,481,318 | 17-19 
May ...... | 255 25,053,946 | 14-09 May ...... | 320 | 45,915,238 | 11-42 
June ...... | 265 43,924,563 | 21-19 June ...... | 260 38,076,415 | 11-09 
July ...... | 193 | 15,260,299 | 19-62 | July ...... | 181 | 16,530,811 3°44 
Sd cine 62 6,042,402 | 9°41 ' Aug. ...... 81 8,300,386 a 1-16 
* After debenture interest. (a) Decrease. 


The range of industries covered last month was fairly wide, 
and only 5 out of the 16 groups represented show an 
increase. Moreover, the shortfall itself was tempered by the 
good results of iron, coal and steel companies. Our figures 
confirm that the trend of profits has now been reversed. 


* * * 


Fine Cotton Spinners’ Scheme.—In the spring 
of 1937 the directors of Fine Cotton Spinners hoped that 
the results of the Association would justify the publication 
of the long-expected capital reconstruction scheme. An 
improvement, it is true, was recorded in profits during the 
year to March last, and some degree of hope was expressed 
by the chairman at the meeting in May. Yet it may be 
doubted whether the “slimming process” which the 
directors now propose is sufficiently rigorous to provide a 
new and stable trading basis for the association. The 
circular frankly points out that the present charge for 
dividends on the preference and preferred ordinary stocks, 
both in arrears from March 31, 1931, is largely in excess 
of the present or prospective profit-earning capacity of the 
Association. That fixed charge amounts to £197,000 gross, 
and the effect of the scheme, therefore, must be related to 
earnings of such dimensions. Secondly, it is proposed to 
write down the share capital from £8,350,000 by 
£2,787,000, which, together with a sum of £751,947 from 
reserves, will suffice, in the directors’ opinion, to reduce 
the book value of fixed assets to the proper level and to 
extinguish the debit balance at profit and loss, amounting 
to £212,538 at the date of the last accounts. 


* * * 


The effect of the proposed capital changes is summarised 
in the following table: — 








Div. cent. 
Present Issue — Proposed Exchange | of Issue 
ross 














£ £ _[\£1,500,000 5% cum. | 100 
5%, cum. pref. stk.... 3,000,000 1056;0004 pref. stk, 
£1,800,000 ord. stk. 44-30 
5%, cum. pref. ord. stk. 940,000 | 329,000 | £940,000 ord. stk. |23-14 
Ord. stk. 4,410,000 .. | £1,323,000 ord. stk. [32-56 


Present issued capital 8,350,000 | Proposed [£5,563,000 
issued 


capical. 


seen eeeeeeneeee 
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Preference stockholders are asked to convert one-half of 
their holdings into ordinary stock, and to forego their 
dividend arrears. Compensation is provided by the transfer 
of £300,000 of ordinary stock to them (so that each holder 
will receive 10s. preference stock and 12s. Ordinary stock 
for every £1 of preference stock now held) and by the 
formation of a preference stockholders’ dividend reserye 
amounting to £200,000, which will be earmarked from 
the balance of £340,075 remaining in reserve. The pre. 
ferred ordinary stockholders lose their dividend arrears 
and are asked to convert, £ for £, into ordinary stock, 
thus obtaining 23.14 per cent. of the new equity. Finally, 
ordinary stockholders, who have to provide the whole of 
the capital cut and also the transfer of £300,000 to the 
preference stockholders, receive 6s. new stock for every 
£1 held. 


* * * 


Effect of the Scheme.—The directors point out 
that a comparatively small improvement in trading results 
should permit the resumption of ordinary dividends, 
That is a matter of substantial prospective advan- 
tage for the ordinary stockholders, whose chances of 
obtaining anything, even on the most favourable assump- 
tions, are utterly remote while preference and preferred 
ordinary dividend arrears remain to be satisfied. But at 
the prospective level of profits which the directors envisage 
the preference stock undoubtedly bears the brunt of the 
dividend burden, even after allowance for the dividend 
fund which is to be provided. At any normal level of 
earnings over £75,000, the preference stockholder will 
obtain less in the future than he would in the past, despite 
the award of 44.30 per cent. of the equity. Conversely, the 
preferred ordinary and ordinary stocks begin to rank for 
dividend when this point is passed, compared with 
£150,000 for the former and £197,000 for the latter under 
the old capitalisation. These points, moreover, take no 
account of the sacrifice of arrears. These anomalies are not 
corrected until the higher profit ranges of pre-depression 
times are reached, and if profits had been as satisfactory 
as this, the scheme obviously would not have been required. 
Finally, even on the assumption that the directors’ 
maximum forecast of profits is realised, the resultant 
earnings on the ordinary capital would amount to no more 
than 3 per cent. on the ordinary capital. Such a rate of 
return is hardly compatible with a par quotation for the 
new equity, which a more drastic reduction might be 
expected to assure. 


* * * 


‘‘ Triplex *’ Safety Glass Meeting.—Three matters 
stand out in Mr Graham Cunningham’s speech to the 
shareholders of “ Triplex” Safety Glass at this week's 
meeting. In the first place, the company, although pre- 
dominantly interested in the supply of safety glass to the 
motor industry, is not solely dependent upon that product 
or upon that industrial consumer. “ Triplex” has 
developed an armament equity, by supplying bullet-proof 
glass and transparent resins—the latter to the aeroplane 
industry. Secondly, the market now has definite con- 
firmation of the rumours, current some time ago, that 
the company has lost the Austin Motor contract, in the 
chairman’s phrase “for the time being.” He did not 
seek to minimise the importance of this loss of business 
(the extent of which, as a proportion of total turnover, 
was not disclosed), which appears to have occurred solely 
on the question of price. That another source of supply 
has developed on a scale sufficient to challenge “ Triplex 
is, of course, a matter of importance for its competitive 
position. But the third point suggests that the company 
is meeting the dual challenge of recession and of com- 
petition. Hitherto plate glass has been employed for the 
manufacture of safety glass. The company, however, has 
now developed a technique for toughening sheet glass 
satisfactorily, at smaller cost to the motor industry: 
This technical change, described by the chairman 4 
having a “somewhat fundamental” effect upon the 
character of the company’s output, may provide some 
reply to hotter competition of recent months. It would, 
however, be premature to construct a positive case for 
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the ordinary shares on the basis of this development alone, 
until the motor industry’s prospects themselves are 


clearer. . * * 


Second Alliance Trust.—The latest results of the 
Scottish trust are in accordance with its steady record of 
recent years, for total income Is 1 per cent. higher than in 
1936-37. As the report itself emphasises, however, proper 
comparison of profits is difficult; for during the year 
£318,750 gross was subscribed by stockholders for 50,000 
units, each consisting of two preference and one ordinary 
share, and in addition the debenture debt has been in- 
creased by £251,460. On the other hand, the new funds 
have been available for only part of the financial year; 
the last instalment on the new shares was paid in mid- 
March, and the balance sheet showed £24,700 of unin- 
vested cash at the end of July. In 1936-37, moreover, total 
income included £9,000 arrears, while in 1937-38 only 
£1,000 was derived from this source. Since the latest year 
has not called for the repetition of the £10,000 provision 
for special tax reserve (which is still intact in the balance 
sheet), the ordinary stockholders fare better than the 
modest increase in total income would suggest. The fol- 
lowing comparative table shows the allocation of profits 
in the past three years. 


Years ended July 31st 


1936 1937 1938 
£ £ £ 

DRCOREP ccrcaceeccinneisenngteee 191,318 213,859 216,519 
TOG in cdexsesasncesuaeeteeess 31,303 47,768 41,340 
Other expenses........ceecees 8,975 8,552 9,085 
ROROUOR ccciide cedacs abbeiaindsd 53,948 52,903 52,517 
Preference dividend......... 24,478 24,084 25,144 
Ordinary stock :— 

BPNEE  inicedtanedadiesene 72,614 80,552 88,433 

PE ~ sckopecesntnapoucacenses 48,956 53,476 59,087 

Baran Me sitiscctvvteveds 26:7 30-1 31-4 

PONE Ne cccdicsstshinsbsdasers 18 20 21f 
To contingent reserve...... 25,000 25,000 25,000 
Issue EXPENseS ............00. 163 772 1,676 
Carried forward ............ 11,026 12,330 15,000 


t Of which 12 per cent. final dividend on £400,000 (against 
£350,000) ordinary capital. 


While the directors have still maintained the substantial 
margin between ordinary earnings and dividends, they have 
been able to increase the ordinary dividend by 1 per cent. 
—the final dividend of 12 per cent., moreover, being pay- 
able on £50,000 of new ordinary capital. In view of the 
heavy fall in security values during the past year, a market 
depreciation of no more than 1.04 per cent. on the portfolio 
appears satisfactory. In each ef the past three years 
£25,000 has been placed to the contingent reserve fund 
(and presumably used for writing down the book value of 
securities), and in 1937-38 this fund was further augmented 
by £168,750 share premiums. Although the latest accounts 
are made up to a recent date, they probably do not reflect 
the decline in industrial profits to any important extent. 
No information, however, is provided in the accounts re- 
garding the distribution of the portfolio. The full employ- 
ment of over £500,000 of new money during the current 
year should offset any decline in industrial earnings. The 
current yield of £5 2s. per cent. on the ordinary stock, 
which stands at 412, reflects its high status. 


* * * 


D. Gestetner Report.—The half-yearly report which 
showed lower net profits and announced the reduction in 
the interim dividend from 174 per cent. to 15 per cent., 
had prepared the market for stationary or lower earnings 
for the full year. Hopes were revived, however, by the 
recent announcement that the 40 per cent. total dividend 
(on an increased capital) was to be maintained. The full 
Teport shows that profits have not kept pace with the 
growth of the ordinary capital, following the 20 per cent. 
free bonus declared a year ago. They are, in fact, slightly 
wer at £236,722, but as the company is sensitive to 
cyclical changes in business activity, and as its accounts 
are promptly made up to a date as recent as August 31st 
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(and thus reflect almost a full year of industrial recession) 
these results may be regarded as satisfactory. Apparently 
the second six months of the financial year were somewhat 
brighter than the first, for the interim report last March 
showed a drop in net profits of about £4,500, arising from 
higher manufacturing costs, whereas total profits for the 
year are reduced by less than £1,000—a negligible propor- 
tion out of £236,722. The course of profits in the past 
three years is given in the following table: — 


Years ended August 3lst 


1936 1937 1938 
£ £ £ 
RT anit aii 194,082 237,623 236,722 
Depreciation aia ds 14,245 15,072 15,248 
ame 16,500 30,000 35,000 
Other expenses ............... 8,655 8,942 8,748 


Preference dividend ......... 18,375 18,375 18,375 


Ordinary stock :— 


BIEL Cicsnnstmnetrocnceerens 136,307 165,234 159,351 
Paid Mimiadcaebiiinekonsees 100,406 129,094 161,367 
Earned isk catiaaihneweksiees 51-4 54-9 39-3 
ist inedhnbbscecuitiun 35 40 40 
Capital bonus °%,............ 124 25 Nil 
To general reserve ............ 35,859 45,683 Nil 
Special credits (met) ......... onl 11,427 1,285 
Carry forward —............... 19,731 21,615 20,884 


Ordinary capital (end-year) 286,875 322,734 403,418 


After providing an additional £5,000 for taxation, earnings 
for the ordinary stock are reduced from £165,234 to 
£159,351, and the 40 per cent. dividend is thus not quite 
covered. No allocation is made to general reserve, which 
now stands at £65,000 as the result of the share bonus in 
1937-38. This is only the second occasion in seven years 
that the directors have not declared a scrip bonus. The 
balance sheet reveals that stocks have risen from £94,114 
to £109,961, while cash holdings are reduced by nearly 
£50,000 to £290,768 and amounts due from subsidiaries 
from £110,205 to £78,353. The company has a progressive 
record, and may be expected to secure a good share of 
available business, although its volume may not be expand- 
ing at the moment. At the current price of 27s. 6d. the 5s. 
units yield £7 12s. 6d. per cent. 


* * * 


Qualcast Progress .— Following the favourable results 
for 1936-37, the further increase in Qualcast’s profits is 
satisfactory. In a preliminary statement, the directors 
announce that net profits for the year to June 30th last 
amount to £80,070, against £74,900. It would seem that 
trading in the first half of the financial year is largely to 
be thanked for this result, for the interim report last 
February showed that the tonnage produced in that period 
exceeded that for the corresponding six months of 1936 
by 21 per cent. A slight recession in business, however, 
was noted at the time the report was issued. In the latest 
financial year the company has had full use of the cash 
subscribed for the share issue of February, 1937. Earnings 
for the ordinary shares cannot be calculated until the 
accounts are issued, but the board’s distribution policy 
has in recent years been conservative, for roughly two- 
thirds of available earnings have been distributed. Although 
the year’s dividend is maintained at 30 per cent., the 
74 per cent. interim dividend for 1936-37 was paid on 
£25,000 less capital. The new interest in Follows and Bate 
will presumably not have affected the 1937-38 accounts, 
since its acquisition was announced only at the end of last 
July. Qualcast make a variety of specialised light castings, 
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but its pre-eminence among lawn-mower makers is 
enhanced by this acquisition, and the company will in 
future control the world’s largest output of lawn-mowers. 
The 5s. ordinary shares now stand at 24s. 44d., to yield 
£6 8s. 6d. per cent. Their prospects depend, on the one 
hand, upon the level of costs (which in the metal trades 
show little sign of reduction) and, on the other hand, upon 
the effect of recession on demand. It is at this juncture, 
in fact, that the company’s diversification policy is likely 
to prove useful. 


* * * 


Whitworth and Mitchell Position.—A_ consider- 
able setback in profits was anticipated by the passing 
of the Whitworth and Mitchell ordinary dividend 
and by unsatisfactory news from the textile industry 
generally. Thus, the tenor of the full report brings no 
great surprise, but it does little to soften the blow of the 
non-payment of a dividend for the first time since the 
company became public. Trading profits, at £27,445, 
represent only 42 per cent. of those earned in the 
year to June 30, 1937, and though the 6 per cent. prefer- 
ence dividend has been paid in full, it was short- 
earned to the extent of £8,674. As we show in the follow- 
ing table, the carry forward has in consequence been 
reduced to a small sum. If net profits in the current year 
are no better, therefore, payment of the full preference 
dividend would necessitate a transfer from the general 
reserve fund, which stands at the high level of £160,000: — 


Years ended June 30th 
1936 1937 


1938 
£ £ £ 
IE 5 santnicnkintionceietnens 62,189 71,010 33,184 
Tax .....cccccsncccssessececscsooese 8,500 8,500 8,000 
CRRUTETEOR, « .ontccccercscnsstonte 2,161 2,189 2,133 
a aaa i cael 2,475 1,500 1,725 
Preference dividend ............ 30,000 30,000 30,000 
Ordinary shares :— 
SIE a inerntcninccanessabincsant 19,053 28,821 Dr. 8,674 
IEE scccadtneaduinbidentamneneinte 19,531 25,000 Nil 
Barned Yo csssccesecseescceseee 4-4 7:0 Nil 
BEE “Tihcc cctsnttindededbibtndnddacs 4} 6 Nil 
Se GO... Kcecentinticcneens 5,362t 9,183 509 


t+ After crediting £636 profit on the sale of investments. 


The chairman’s review, which accompanies the accounts, 
states that the fall in profits is due, in the main, to the 


serious fall in cotton values, which entailed heavy pro- - 


vision against stocks. But an 11 per cent. reduction in 
turnover has also played its part. Lower trading activity 
appears to have been accompanied by sluggish movement 
of stocks, for although cotton has been written down, the 
book value of the total (the company uses rayon as well 
as cotton materials) has actually risen from £192,761 
to £200,149. Meanwhile the company’s liquid position 
remains impressive, for net liquid assets amount to 
£686,000 and represent well over half the balance sheet 
total. The directors have, in fact, been contemplating these 
large funds for which no profitable use can at present be 
found, but for the time the question of a return of capital 
to shareholders has been put aside. Only two months of 
the current financial year have elapsed, but present 
indications appear slightly more favourable. A year ago, 
demand was affected to some extent by rising prices, and 
their reduction has already brought some benefit to the 
company. The chairman reports that orders are better 
than a year ago, and it is reasonable to expect that unduly 
large sums will not again be required for writing down 
stock values. The immediate industrial outlook, however, 
does not encourage hope of a prompt resumption of 
higher profits. At present the £1 ordinary shares stand 
at 6s. 6d. » 
* * 


Odeon Theatres First Results.—While there is 
no standard of comparison by which the first results of 
this important cinema undertaking can be judged, the first 
preliminary statement seems reasonably satisfactory. 
Profits, after depreciation but before taxation and dcben- 
ture interest, amount to £368,178 for the initial period 
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(apparently of 54 weeks) to June 25th last. In the pros 

pectus issued in July, 1937, an estimated annual profit 
of £460,000 was given, after £20,000 N.D.C. but Selon 
income tax. This profit estimate included £280,000 ioe 
from the theatres directly owned by the company ang 
£170,000 in fees and share of profits from the 71 cinemas 
managed but not directly owned. This latter estimate 

however, was based on a full year’s working, but certain 
properties were not in operation for the full year. The 
difference between the prospectus and the actual profits 
is sufficiently marked to suggest, though it does not prove 
the possibility that expectations were not quite realised, 
After charging £60,000 for income tax and NDC 
£94,630 for debenture interest, and £91,323 for preference 
dividend, the balance of £122,225 for the initial period 
represents just under 20 per cent. earned on the ordinary 
capital of £850,000. The latter receives 10 per cent., and 
the surplus provides £20,198 for reserve, £18,000 for 
writing off debenture discount, and £22,402 to be carried 
forward. The company’s first results have been eagerly 
awaited in the market for a special reason. There are 
1,465,000 6 per cent. £1 preference shares in issue, of 
which 499,850 were issued for cash at par, and the balance 
as part of purchase considerations. Permission to deal in 
these preference shares was obtained in the ordinary way 
over a year ago, but there was no actual market in them, 
since dealers decided not to do business until the first 
results were available. After a period in which the shares 
were quoted “0-3,” dealings have now commenced at 
around 13s. 3d.—a somewhat anomalous quotation, com- 
pared with 6s. 6d. for the 5s. ordinary shares. Since Odeon 
Theatres owns or controls one of the largest cinema circuits 
in the country, and continues to grow, the full report will 
be awaited with considerable interest. 


* * * 


Modderfontein East.—For some time past, Modder 
East shares have tended to rise, apparently on the expan- 
sion in the monthly profits. The report of the consulting 
engineer provides an additional reason. He makes the im- 
portant announcement that capital expenditure for the 
current year will amount to no more than about £20,000, 
compared with £121,000 during the past year. In such cir- 
cumstances, a substantial increase in the rate of dividend 
may be in prospect; moreover, recent additions to the 
treatment plant will enable a still larger tonnage of ore 
to be dealt with. Last year the treatment of a larger ton- 
nage of ore was accompanied by a reduction both in grade 
and costs, leaving the working profit a few pence per ton 
lower at 9s. 7d., but appreciably higher in the aggregate, 
as the following table shows : — 


Working Dividends Carried Ore Reserves 


Years to Profit Amount Forward Quantity Value 
June Coo gcc £  _ Tons dwts. 
BG3G scceccees 626,910 290,880 31} 157,610 5,514,300 40 
1937 ....00... 644,580 279,240 30 185,190 5,899,100 4:9 
re 662,250 279,240 30 145,670 6,329,100 4:3 


Last year’s outlay on plant, mentioned above, compares 
with £44,690 in the twelve months ended June, 1937. In 
order to maintain the dividend total at the previous year s 
reduced rate, a draft upon the carry-forward was accord- 
ingly necessary. Although development work, at 55,480 
feet, showed a decrease of 10,120 feet as compared with 
that of 1936-37, the available reserves increased by 430,000 
tons. The expansion in quantity would appear to be mainly 
due to the inclusion of ore not previously taken into 
account, as the material actually developed was no more 
than 22,600 tons in excess of the 1936-37 quantity. Divi- 
dend prospects have to some extent been discounted by the 
recent rise in the shares from just over £4 to the high 
level for 1938 of £4 10s. 


* * * 


Nourse Mines.—The operations of this old- 
established producer were of distinctly unexciting char- 
acter last year. Owing to shortage of labour towards the 
end of the first half of the period, the tonnage of ore 
milled declined from 991,000 tons to 960,000 tons. The 
same factor, doubtless, was also responsible for a shrinkage 
in the quantity of payable ore developed. No appreciable 
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BEECHAMS PILLS LIMITED 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts 1908 to 191 7.) 


SHARE CAPITAL Issued or to 
Authorised : ; be Issued : 
£2,000,000 in 2,000,000 10 per cent. Cumulative Preferred Shares of £leach... on oe ous £2,000,000 

300,000 in 300,000 5 per cent. Redeemable Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each "300,000 
1,200,000 in 9,600,000 Deferred Shares of 2s. 6d.each ....) 1,200,000 


{3,500,000 £3,500,000 


There are no Debentures or Debenture Stock outstanding. 


The Subscription List will open and close on Wednesday, 14th September, 1938: 
for an ISSUE of 


2,400,000 DEFERRED SHARES OF 2s. 6d. EACH AT 7s. 6d. PER SHARE, 


Ranking for all Dividends declared after 6th September, 1938. 


DIRECTORS : 


PHILIP ERNEST HILL (Chairman). 

LOUIS NICHOLAS (Vice-Chairman). 

HENRY GREGORY. 

J. STANLEY HOLMES, M.P. (Managing Director). 
SIR ARTHUR HAROLD MARSHALL, K.B.E. 
HUBERT A. MEREDITH. 

GEORGE MORRISON (General Manager). 


Points from the Prospectus: 

(1) The Company was incorporated in 1928 to acquire the business of Beechams Pills, founded in 1842, and owns 98-89%, 
of the Deferred Ordinary Shares in Veno Drug Company Limited as well as large holdings of Preference and 
Preferred Ordinary Shares in that Company. 

(2) Since its incorporation, the interests of the Company have been greatly extended. ‘‘ Beechams Powders ” have been 
successfully marketed and the Company now controls the businesses of Yeast-Vite Limited, Phosferine (Ashton 
& Parsons) Limited, Natural Chemicals Limited (‘‘ Phyllosan ’’), The Cicfa Company Limited, Dinneford & Company 
Limited, The Iron Jelloid Company Limited, Holloway’s Pills Limited, Phensic Limited, Prichard & Constance 
(Manufacturing) Limited (“‘ Amami”), A. F. Sherley & Company Limited, and Lintox Limited. 

(3) In July, 1938, the Company agreed to purchase 3,357,356 fully paid Ordinary Shares of 5s. each in Macleans Limited 
(out of its total issued Ordinary Share Capital of 3,400,000 Ordinary Shares of 5s. each) and since that date has 
agreed to acquire the remaining Ordinary Shares. The Company holds all the issued Ordinary Shares of Beecham 
Maclean Holdings Limited, and has agreed to re-sell to that Company all the Ordinary Shares in Macleans Limited 
so acquired by it and has also agreed unconditionally to guarantee the due payment of the dividend on the 1,500,000 
5 per cent. Redeemable Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each of Beecham Maclean Holdings Limited. 

(4) The purpose of the present issue is to provide finance in connection with the completion of the purchase of the 
Ordinary Shares in Macleans Limited agreed to be acquired, and for the general purposes of the Company. 

(5) The Profits of the Company for the last 3 years (as set out in the Auditors’ Certificate appearing in the Prospectus) 
show progressive earnings and on the basis of those for the year ended 31st March, 1938 (after charging Expenditure 
on Development), the Directors are of opinion that the annual profits of the Company should be not less than £502,000. 
From this sum there must be deducted £215,000 (the dividend on 10°,, Cumulative Preferred Shares and dividend 
on 5%, Redeemable Cumulative Preference Shares) and to this sum there must be added £120,000 (the estimated 
dividend receivable by the Company from Beecham Maclean Holdings Limited) leaving a sum available for reserves, 
redemption of 5°/, Redeemable Cumulative Preference Shares and dividend on the 9,600,000 Deferred Shares of the 
Company amounting to £407,000. 

(6) The above estimated profits of £407,000 are equivalent to earnings of approximately 34°, on the Deferred 
Share Capital of the Company issued and now being issued, or should the 5°, Redeemable Cumulative 
Preference Shares be redeemed out of profits by equal annual instalments, to earnings of over 31% 
upon such Deferred Share Capital, or over 10°, on the issue price of the Shares now being issued at 7s. 6d. 


per Share. 


Copies of the Prospectus (upon the terms of which alone applications will be considered), and Forms of Application can be obtained 
on Monday from the 
BANKERS : 
COUTTS & CO., 440 Strand, London, W.C.2, or 15 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3, and Branches. 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED, Poultry, London, E.C.2, and Branches. 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED, 15 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2, and Branches. 


BROKERS : 
JOSEPH SEBAG & CO., 22 Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2, and Stock Exchange, London. 
MYERS & CO., 19 Throgmorton Avenue, London, E.C.2, and Stock Exchange, London. 


THE COMPANY AT ITS REGISTERED OFFICE: 
55-56 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 
and from 


PHILIP HILL & PARTNERS LIMITED, 


Kingsbury House, King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 
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change occurred in the average results, but working 
profit fell by £19,590. Payment of dividends totalling 
20 per cent., against 224 per cent. for each of the three 
preceding years, left a slightly increased balance to be 
carried forward. The year’s operations are summarised 
below : — 


Working Dividends Carried Ore Reserves 
Year to Profit. Amount % Forward Quantity Value 


June £ £ £ Tons  dwts. 
oe 351,430 176,320 224 134,420 4,132,800 4:4 
BOSE .ncccus 293,810 176,320 22$ 156,720 4,001,500 4:4 
SOIP -wesste 279,390 156,730 20 158,140 3,852,900 4-4 


An encouraging feature of underground work was the 
increase in the average value of ore developed, which rose 
to 5.3 dwts. as compared with 4.5 dwts. As the work was 
carried out mainly in the south-eastern section of the 
property, upon which the future of the company now 
chiefly depends, the results may be regarded as encourag- 
ing. The consulting engineer gives no hint regarding 
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the outlook for capital expenditure. Last year’s total 
amounted to £40,280 as against only £6,370 in 1936.37 
On the basis of last year’s dividend, the return on the 
shares is slightly under 10 per cent. gross. 


* * * 


The Week’s Company Profits.—The reports re. 
ceived this week from 16 companies (excluding two for 
which comparable figures are not available) show total 
net profits of £1,071,000, a decline of 6 per cent. com- 
pared with earnings of £1,143,000 for the preceding year. 
Net profits of 1,735 companies, whose reports have beea 
received this year, amount to £238,446,000, still showing 
an increase of 11 per cent. over the net profits of 
£214,656,000 in the previous year. The profit and loss 
accounts are analysed on page 528, and individual results 
are discussed in preceding notes and on page 513 under 
the heading “ Shorter Comments.” 
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SETTLING DAYS 


TICKET ACCOUNT 
SEPTEMBER 20 SEPTEMBER 22 


THe Stock Exchange brought forward 
from the close of dealings at the end 
of last week a feeling of rather greater 
optimism regarding the political situa- 
tion. On Monday, it evaporated once 
again, only to be revived for a brief 
period around mid-day on Tuesday. 
The rupture in the discussions between 
the Czech authorities and the Sudeten 
German leaders, however, provided the 
signal for renewed nervousness. In 
terms of prices, the effect of the ebb and 
flow of politics has been small. The 
“bears” covered their positions when 
the tension was lightened on Tuesday, 
but in every section of the market price 
movements have been fractional, and 
the volume of business remains ex- 
tremely small. 

Gilt-edged stocks were sold at first, 
undated stocks showing the chief falls. 
Prices recovered promptly on Tuesday, 
when the best gains were registered by 
undated issues and War Loan took the 
lead. In mid-week, a sharp fall, which 
exaggerated the volume of selling, re- 
sulted from renewed discouragement, 
and losses reached one-quarter of a 
point. Further falls were recorded on 
Thursday. Business in home corpora- 
tion and Dominion issues remained 
small but prices followed the general 
trend. 

In the foreign bond market, Euro- 
pean issues reflected changes in politi- 
cal sentiment, although even on Tues- 
day the best gains were not held. 
Chinese issues were steadier for a time, 
but renewed selling, reported to come 
from the East, occurred in mid-week. 
Brazilian issues were sold further. 

Business in home rails was extremely 
small. A sharp drop in Great Western 
and Southern preference issues was only 
partially made good. Some slight falls 
in the guaranteed list were corrected in 
mid-week, and among the ordinary 
stocks, Southern preferred and Great 
Western recovered after early falls. 
Small business was reported in Argen- 
tine rail stocks and prices scarcely 
moved, but Cordoba first debentures 
fell sharply on sales from holders whose 
Patience is becoming strained. 

In the industrial market, as else- 
where, the cat still did not know which 
way to jump, and the market has no 


natural spring. Investors and profes- 
sional operators alike were waiting 
hourly on developments in the inter- 
national situation, and business re- 
mained at a minimum. While sentiment 
varied with political news, both prices 
and the volume of business showed 
small consequential changes. Iron and 
steel shares became a little firmer as the 
week progressed, though the decision 
not to alter export prices had no market 
effect. Cammell Laird responded to the 
interim dividend announcement. Coal 
shares followed a similar trend. Electri- 
cal equipment issues were irregular and 
inclined to weaken, though Crompton, 
Parkinson were firmer. Motor shares 
became steady, after an inauspicious 
start, A.E.C. being one of the better 
features, while the aircraft section was 
unexciting but satisfactory. R.F.D. were 
active Owing to interest in the balloon 
barrage. Textile shares were irregular, 
Whitworth and Mitchell declining on 
the report, and Fine Cotton Spinners 
ordinary weakening after publication 
of the capital scheme. No special trend 
emerged in the brewery section,and pro- 
vision and catering issues also lacked 
incentive. In the stores group, British 
Home Stores went ahead in mid-week. 
Among miscellaneous’ shares, D. 
Gestetner improved on the dividend an- 
nouncement, while Imperial Smelting 
fell sharply on the preference dividend 
reduction. Triplex lost ground after the 
meeting, the loss of the Austin contract 
being the deciding factor. Reactions to 
the Odeon Theatres report varied: the 
debentures hardened, the ordinaries 
weakened slightly, and dealings in the 
preference Started at around 12s. 6d. 
Shipping shares were uninteresting but 
fairly steady. 

The oil market followed the general 
trend. A thoroughly dull start, in which 
the amount of business was at the 
lowest ebb for months, gave way to im- 
proved prices on Tuesday, though there 
was little increase in business except 
among the leaders. The improvement 
was not maintained, and prices weak- 
ened slightly in mid-week. Rubber 
shares remained as idle as ever, but 
Prices were well maintained on the 
whole, and tea shares were equally life- 
less. In both markets the amount of 
business was too small to test prices. 

_ Mining shares provided no excep- 
tion to the general feeling of caution 
and operators showed unwillingness to 
enter upon new commitments. While 
sentiment improved on Tuesday, the 
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volume of business was hardly affected, 
and the undertone became a little less 
satisfactory. Kaffirs showed few special 
features, and failed to respond to the 
higher price for gold. Modder East rose 
in anticipation of the report. West 
Africans were more active than in re- 
cent weeks, the Ashanti August return 
helping the improvement. Little interest 
was taken in Rhodesian copper issues, 
though Roan recovered some of the 
ground lost on initial disappointment 
with the dividend. Lead-zinc shares 
were hardly affected by the lead con- 
trol scheme. 


* FINANCIAL NEWS” 
INDICATORS 





Security Indices 
SS a i 
1938 | , tol | Da 
awe 1937 30 ord. | 20 fixed 


shares* | int.t 


Sept. 2 5,210 








| 6,645 | 82-6 128-1 

Sept. 5 5,785 6,925 82:5 | 127 4 
Sept. 6 5,525 6,770 82:8 | 127 9 
Sept. 7 5,435 8,045 82-8 127 4 
Sept. 8 5,555 6,500 82:6 | 127°8 

1938 ' 

High... 97-2 131:0 
Jan. 12 Feb. 4 

Lon... 79-4 | 126°9 
Mar. 16 | Mar. 17 








+ Approx. total recorded in S.B. List. * July 1, 
1935 = 100. +1928 = 100. 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


As at Tuesday last (September 6th), 
the Actuaries’ Index of 151 industrial 
ordinary share prices shows a trifling 
decline, standing at 63-3, against 63°5 
a week ago, and 66:1 amonthago. The 
latest index, however, is only 0.1 point 
above this year’s “low.” The average 
yield of 5-97 per cent. is unchanged 
as compared with a week earlier, but a 
month ago it was 5-72 per cent. We 
give below a selection of the component 
indices :— 

Prices 
(Dec. 31, 1928 = 100) | 

















Prices 
Group (and No. i cniiinpeneeninee 1938 
of Securities) { High 
ug. 9, |Aug. 30,, Sept. 6, 
1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Invest. trusts(10)| 49-4| 49-0| 48:4) 529 
ilding mats.(6)| 81-1 | 77-3 | 77:8) 37-4 
Sh cto tunel 81: 75:3 | 745) 7 
Elec. mfg. (12)... | 122-5 | 118-3 | 117-1 | 120°) 
ors (6)... 3 33-4) 32:7) Be 
OD etl 84:9 | 86:5 as.4 
Stores, etc. (18) | 59-9 | 57-1 | 565 
Bsa 
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AcTUARIES INVESTMENT INDEX—cont. 





oe Yield (%) ‘oh 

ae EE 

; | | 1938 
Group | Aug. 9, |Aug. 30, Sept. 6, 

| 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | Low 

Invest. trusts... ‘= “< | 3-28 46-8 

pulsing mats | G36 | 7:18 | 7-00 | 745 

Elec. milge..se++++ | 5°52 | 571 5°76 | ut 

MOUtOTS ...0eeee eee 6°72 ‘ll : 

pmo ie 6-63 7:13| 7-02 | 67: 

Stores, ELC. ..++- 5:40 5°75 5-80 56-1 


| 


New York 


WaLL STREET has behaved erratically 
this week, and though movements one 
way or the other have not been large, 
they have generally lacked conviction. 
In America no less than in Europe 
politics have been the centre of in- 
terest, and beneath apparent inaction 
and the need to wait and see what 
happens, the market’s nerves are tense, 
A noticeable improvement at the end of 
the previous week was not maintained, 
and Monday's closure for Labour Day 
helped to stifle the improvement. Better 
political news early in the week, how- 
ever, failed to arouse any response and 
prices tended to sag, Tuesday’s turn- 
over being no more than 420,000 shares. 
The weakness of sterling intensified the 
general attitude of caution. A sudden 
upswing in mid-week, when both prices 
and turnover were better, appeared to 
lack any solid basis. Steel shares showed 
no pronounced features, although Beth- 
lehem more than regained Tuesday’s 
loss. The Iron and Steel Institute esti- 
mates steel activity at 39.9 per cent. of 
capacity for the current week, the holi- 
day accounting for the decline of 4.1 
per cent. as compared with a week ago. 
New York, Chicago and St. Louis Rail- 
road were weak on the commencement 
of proceedings by bondholders. 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
Company, Inc., of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 
values, calculated on closing prices 
(1926 = 100), 


WEEKLY AVERAGES 

















1938 

"| Aug. | Aug. S 

| Low | High! 24. 31 P 

Mar. | Aug.| 1938 | 1938 | 1938 

| 30 | 24 

——_-—_— —— — 

347 Ind’ls. ... | 75°9 |109-2 109-2 105-1 107-9 
32 Rails ...... | 19°0 | 31-4¢| 28:2 | 26-6 27:1 
40 Utilities... | 57°7 | 78-8¢ 75:6 | 73:4 74:5 
419 Stocks .., 63°7 ‘Tt 90- . . 


Low 


3:92 | 3:92 4-06% 3-949 
evade sce — 
*50 Common Stocks t January 12th. 

t July 20th. 


DAILY AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
ComMon Stocks (1926 = 100) 


Sept. 1 Sept.2 Sept. 3. Sept. 5| Sept. 6 Sept. 7 
| | ' | 


} 


~— 


119-0 122-6 | 123-4 Closed | 122-0 | 124-1 
s | (a) 

1938 High: 127-4 August 6th. 6 
Ma. : ugust 6th. Low: 83:6 
larch 31st. (a) Labour Day. 
= Totat DEALINGS IN New York 


eee ec —_ 


Stock Exchange Corb 
BE eer Sea Shares 
| She 
cae 00's | oon 000's 
Sept. i | 510 3,790 95 
° 3 550 3,830 70 
ott i 300 1,760 45 
- ae (a) Closed (a) Closed (a) 
» 7) 990 4,420 112 
—. - 


* Piet ~ Rea PEE i nea ee ee a 
Two-Hour Session. (a) Labour Day. 
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New York Prices 


Close Latest Close Latest 
Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
> . 5. 
1938 1938 1938 1938 
1. = — \4. Manufacturing 
; _ | Briggs......... 347g 36! 
Atchison ...... 3512 3612) Chrysler ...... 7134 754 


Belt. & Ohio... 75g 712 Elec. Autolite 2819 
M.T.......00. 91. 954'Gen. Motors.. 4614 48! 
Can. Pacific... 6g 6g Hudson Mtr. 834 878 
Ches.& Ohio 29 2934/ Nash Kelvntr 9 
G.N. Ry. Pf... 2014 2012 Packard Mtr.. 47 
Illinois Cent... 115g 115g Bendix Avtn. 2115 23 
N.Y. Central... 175g 1854 Boeing Airpln 231) 23%, 
Northern Pac. 115g 12 | Douglas Air... 46 461> 
Pennsyly.R... 19'g 19%) United Aircit. 2614 2634 
Southern Pac. 172 185g Air Reduction 603, 615g 
Southern Rly. 2 4 1254 Allied Cheml.175 178 
Union Pac. ... 872 91 |Col.Carbon 90 90 
Greyhound... 16/2 164) Dupone sSaand 13015 13344 
2. Utilities and US Tad atc, Sis? Sone 
Communications —AllisChalmer_ 481, *501> 
Am. W’ works. 95¢ 101, | Gen. Electric 41!) 4134 
C’wlth.& S... 1g Lig! West’hseElec. 10015 104 
Con. Edison... 26 261|AmericanCan 981) 98 
Col, Gas & El 61 634) Addrestogrph °291) 2914 
Neate Tt TalGrae Can aly ale 
N. American., 191) 191, Ingersoll Rnd 93 97 
Pac. Gas &E] 26 2570 Int. Harvester 597. 6134 
Pac. Ligh : 3634 3715 Johns Manvle 961, 99 
Pub Serv N. E 2879 29 “| Am. Radiator 155g 1534 
Stan Gas & E. 35g 31,|Corn Prods.... 691, 70 
United Corp. 2ig 25215 I Case & Co. 8Big 9) 
Da. Gas Imp. 10 97, oie eeeee = 2219 
er. Tel. ... le] han, Teens = 
Internat. Te MeN o Allied Stores 1014 107% 
Same Union 29, 281: hayoa, oat salt 
Covcesece “8 42 . <a “2 
= [ bs }5|Colgate Palm. 12) 1 
B Pref 393; 39 | Bastm’n Kdk.*169% 176 
3. Extractive and Gillette ...... eg 91 
Metal 


aes 496 

Am, Rol. Mill 181, 181. 3g 265 
erly Steel ... 567° “ee Fox 265, 265g 
Beth. Steel P.*100 1001) §, Retail Trade, etc. 

Republic St. 18 183, ; s 

U.S, Steel... 5712 597, Mont. Ward 4534 473g 
U.S. Steel Pf. 11154 1131, J-C.Penney 83 831, 
Alaska J’neau 103, 105, Sears Roebck 705g 73 


M 


Am. Metal ... 351g 361,| Walgreen... 16%4 16 
Am. Smelting 481, 48 Woolworth... 4454 45%, 
Anaconda ... 331) 341,/ Borden ...... 1534 1614 


BohnAlum... 263, 271, Gen. Foods... 353g 357 
: 4 45 “\Kroger Grey. 16% 1785 
Cerro de Pas.. 4414 45 jeroger Soscy, 20'6 173g 
Int. Nickel ... 48 49 ae 25 247g 
Kennecott ... 393g 411g 2 td “i = 13. 
Patino Mines 101, 1} Stand.Brands 714 *7l, 
Tex. Gif. Sul. 3515 361./Am. Tob. B. 8614 8819 
U.S. Smelt.... 63 6235 Lig. Myers B. 100 99 
anadium .., 181, 191, Lorilar 54 2014 
Atlantic Refg. 2275 23 *' Reyn. Tob.B. 41! 421) 
Phillips Petr. 391 393, Nat. Distillers 24 25 

— a. 157g 151) Schenley Dis. 17)2 18 

e n. Pt... 10010 1051 
Socony Vac.... 1334 1354 6. Finance 





Stan. Oil Cal. 297, 3012 Comcl. Credit 491 *5012 
Stan. OU N.J. 5214 5414 Atlas Corp.... 754 754 
Texas Corp. 4314 %*445g ComInv.Tr. 5244 *5212 
* xd. 
Capital Issues 
CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 

Nominal Con- New 
Week ending Capital versions Money 

September 10 £ £ £ 

To the Public Nil ia Nil 
To Shareholders .......... 12,498... 37,494 

By S.E. Introduction....._ Nil on Nil 
By Pern.ission to _— 156,567... 167,197 

Sav. Certs., week ending 
September 3 .........- Dr100,000 ... Dr100,000 
Including Excluding 
Year to date Conversions Conversions 
938 (New Basis) .......- 235,425,162 215,534,199 
1937 (New Bes) eeneusen 451,799,934 403,126,039 
1938 (O!d Basis).......... 172,634,427 153,72 3,559 
1937 (Old Basis) ......+++ 257,289,184 211,687,768 
Destination 


(Excluding Conversions) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Year to date U.K. ex U.K. Countries 


£ 
938 (New Basis) 165,468,266 47,215,756 2,850,177 
1937 (New Basis) 346,337,883 53,529,797 3,258,359 
1938 (Old Basis) 130,174,256 20,729,231 2,820,072 
1937 (Old Basis) 193,922,270 16,272,998 1,492,500 


Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 


Year to date Deb. Pref. Ord. 


£ £ 

38 (New Basis)137,414,362 15,082,126 63,037,711 
1937 (New Basis) 204,671,510 26,210,279 172,244250 
1938 (Old Basis) 126,591,813 9,181,776 17,949,970 
1937 (Old Basis) 147,786,092 16,439,954 47,461,722 

Nortr.—** Old Basis ” includes only public issues 
and issues to shareholders only; “ New Basis 
includes all new canital in which permission to deal 


has been granted. 
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FORTHCOMING ISSUE 


Beechams Pills, Ltd.—Lists wit] 


Open and close on Wednesday next, 
September 14th, for an issue of 
2,400,000 deferred shares of 2s. 6d. 
each, at 7s. 6d. per share. The issue will 
Provide finance for the completion of 
the purchase of ordinary shares of 
Macleans, Limited, and for general pur- 
poses. The prospectus will show that, 
on the basis of profits for the year to 
March 31, 1938, the directors are of 
opinion that the annual profits of the 
company should not be less than 
£502,000. After providing £215,000 for 
preference dividends, and adding 
£120,000 (the estimated dividend re- 
ceivable from Beecham Maclean hold- 
ings) the estimated profits of £407,000 
are equivalent to earnings of approxi- 
mately 34 per cent. on the deferred 
capital issued or to be issued, or sub- 
ject to the operation of annual sinking 
fund instalments on the redeemable pre- 
ference shares, to over 31 per cent., and 
over 10 per cent. on the issue price. 


UNIT TRUSTS 


Domestic Investment Trust (Se. 
cond Series).—Managers, Domestic 
Trust Managers, Ltd. Life, 20 years. 
Initial portfolio, over 120 securities. 
Also extensive list of further permitted 
securities. Limits, 5 per cent. of fund 
in any one security, 7} per cent. in 
any one corporation (other than trustee 
stocks), and not over 2} per cent. of 
any one issue may be held. Initial 
service charge, 6 per cent.; annual 
charge, $d. per each unit. Selling price 
adjusted up to 3d., buying price down 
to 1}d. Meeting may be called by 
holders of 10 per cent. of units. 


SHORTER COMMENTS 


Company Results of the Week.— 
BARNSLEY BREWERY have fully main- 
tained net profits, and the directors repeat 
the 16 per cent. dividend. Gross profits 
on sales last year were £3,300 higher at 
£153,039. INDUSTRIAL FINANCE & 
INVESTMENT CORPORATION _ has 
been affected by economic and political 
difficulties, and net profits are £32,000 
lower at £62,898. A sum of {£40,007 
(against £31,211) is required from profits 
for depreciation and losses on sales of 
investments. The first report of KAY AND 
COMPANY, ENGINEERS, since its intro- 
duction to the public, shows trading profits 
for a full year of £47,461. Earnings amount 
to £29,177 net, after setting aside £2,281 
earned before acquisition. An interest in 
another engineering business is being 
acquired. A satisfactory rise in net profits, 
from £53,008 to £60,203, is shown by 
KETTON PORTLAND CEMENT, 
whose dividend rises from 12} per cent. to 
15 per cent. The heavy industries con- 
tinue to provide good results. HORSELEY 
BRIDGE AND THOMAS PIGGOTT, 
LTD., have earned £74,476, against 
£57,569, though the 10 per cent. dividend 
is unchanged. ‘Turnover reached a new 
record, although there was some difficulty 
in obtaining steel supplies in the first half 
of the year. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Sir J. L. Hulett and Sons.—Net profit 
year to April 30, 1938, £81,270 (after placing 
£116,000 to depreciation and reserve). 
Dividend 6 per cent. and bonus of 1 per cent. 
free of South African tax, compared with a 
dividend of 7 per cent. a year ago. (For year 
to April 30, 1937, net profit was £81,522, 
after £107,829 to depreciation and reserve. ) 


(Continued on page 516) 
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calculating the yield on “ cum div.” 


Prices, 
Year 1937 


High- 


est 


84i5;5; 


113 


1015y¢ | 
103%: 6 
1062555 


108 


10973 
10553 
118 
110 


10758 | 
1l4'3 | 


103 


10510 | 


9154 
102g 


3314 
B954 | 


28 


1017, 
10853 
100 


1061. | 


1812 
66 


49\4 
4054 
62 


885, | 


943, 
6llo 
83 

2012 
9653 


118 

11854 
9514 

101 


1045 10033 


Prices, 
Year 1938 
Jan. 1 to 

Sept. 7, 
inclusive 


“High- | Low- t 


est 


84 
9214 
118 


35215 


76/72 


[- 


896 
£4asir 


261 
55/- 


13's | 156 


(a) Interim dividend. 
(h) Yield on 412% basis. 

(s) Yield worked on a 51 sis. 
(p) Yield’ wate’ ona 10% 


955, | 











901g | B4lg 
102 | 99le 
68lo | 63, 
8214 | 75 
955, | 88lo 
1171, 1145, 
1087, | 1043, 
10415;g 1001, 
115 1127, 
108 10154 
1071959! 101 
11213;6 10934 
i 961. S41, 
102 | 24 
89 | 48 
99 95 
311, 
37lp | 16 
195g | 161g 
6019 4019 
7T3lo 43 
10554 58 
99 94 
104 10014 
13 Ql, 
| 60 43\0 
46 32\9 
3410 25 
| 60 38 
| Sale | 40 
| 50 36 
T5lo 54 
1554 ll 
92 78 


| 1153g | 1101, | 
1 


17 112 
8712 83 
j 970 94 
| 10534 | 1OLlp 
s Sage 
|| _Last two 
i Dividends 
@ () 2g 
1101, ae: 212 212 | 
i 
i} Zhe 214 
| 234 219 
|} 2p 21, | 
727g || 234b Lloa) 
i Ll, Il) 
j 2l2 
| 3leb| Nile 
| Nil | Nil 





891g || 3 2loa: 2126) Do. 5°, Pf. 
The i Nil | Nil 


| Lec LMS. 
2ip | 28 | Nil a | 4% Pi. 1923 
| 


Name of Security 


British Funds Hl 


Consols 219%........- 

| Do. 4% (alt 1957) 

; Conv. 210%, 1944-49 
Do. 3% ibae53 
Do. 312% after 1961 
Do. 4!2°% 1940-44 


Fund. 2! 2% 1956-61 
Fund. 254°, 1952-57 
Fund. 3°, 1959-69... 
| Fund. 4°, 1960-90.. 

Nat. D. 212% 1944-48 


War L. 310% af. 1952 
Local Loans 3%...... 
Austria 3% 1933-53 
India 2! 2% nsamububbaiet 

SN a einicinestadiaiiies 


2 
Do. 410°, 1958-68 


Prices, 
Year 1938 
Jan. 1 to 
t. Ze 
inclusive | 
High- | Low- | 
est est 
7914 | 71 
11135, | 107 
10314 | 99 
1045, O8l, 
1051g | 1045;¢ 
11553 | L121, 
9illig 875g 
971516 04 
99516 | B5lg 
1147, | 11019 


Dom. & Col. Govts. 


Austr. 5°, 1945-75... 
Canada 4°, 1940-60 
Nigeria 5°, 1950-60 
N. Zealand 5° 1946 
| Queens. 5% 1940-60 
S. Africa 5° 1945-75 


Foreign Governments 


Arg. 412% Stg. Bds. 
Austria 1930 5°,...... 
Do. 412% 1934-59 
Belgian (36) 1970 

| Bulgaria 712% ......... 


seen eeeee 


| Japan 19°? 1936-65 


Do. 6% (24) red. 1959, 


Peru Ti, Ts WeEnsesce 


H Poland 7% ..cccccossee 
|| Roum. 4% Con. we i 


| U.K. & Arg. C.3% 


Corporation Stocks al 
Bir’ham 5% 1946-56 


| oer a 3% 1948-58... 


VE Livcspool 35, 193444) 
H Middx. 312% 1957-62 | 


a 

Name of Security 
—| 
le 


ic Boar 


“A” 1985-2023 | 
“A” 1985-2023 
5% “B” 1965-2023... | 


| «C» 1956 or after... 
Met. W.B. “B” 3% 


lp of Lon. 5%, 50-70 


|| British Railways 
i CBs EINE, i cacsccconee 
L. & N.E. R. Def. . 


| 3346] Nila!) Do. 5° Pref. 1955 | 
954 ii loc 134c Do. 4% 2nd Pf. 
36 | Nila ‘ 


48\. | 26 2a |i eccvescscseccos Hl 
Allo | loc | lloc Southern ae 
49 || 36 | la Do.5% Pf Ord... 


ea eeeeeee 


| Nitrate Riys. £10... 


San Paulo — 


| Barcl. (D, JA £1 | 


4106 3p Bk. of Aust. 


Nil Nil 
| Nil | Nil 
| Nil | Nil 
| Nil | Nil 
i Nil Nil 
| ae | Be 

c 
| t2a] t26) 
1 le le 
| 106 71 
| 5a Teal 
x0, | $8 ab 
| 31gb - 
Bc 8c 
| 5lgcl 6c 

6c | Ni Nile 
I Ja i 


i oe 4m. 6 sees | 


| Bk. of N.S.W. £20... 
Brit. Overseas A A £5 
 Chrd. of India lia £5 .. 


() Final dividend. 

(m) Based on 

(w) Yie ab 
% basis. 
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coupon, 
"oh 8 worked on a 14% 

















before a 


when the stock stands at a discount and the earliest date when the quotation is above par. The return on ordina: 
he latest dividends, account being taken of any increase or reduction of interim dividends. Allowance is made fo 
shares. 








- Prices, \| 
_ ry i af 
an. 1 to Ht 
Sept. 2 i Dictiente S j 

|___ inclusive Tl Name of ” 

| High- (a) ~(a) oO 4 

" est ie a % | 

i \) ({ 

| 1oite 354) Com. 8 Bk. kof Aus 10/- 

/ istrict B. £1 fy pd. 
90/- 38 En. S. & Aust. £5 £3p.| 80/- 
| 103, Hambros £10, £219 p. | 
£9614 (200 Hong. and S. $125. 
64/6 6a i] Lloyds £5, £1 pd.... || 59/6 
| OB, 7a! Martins £20, £219 pd. | 

| 99/3 8 a || Midland £1, fy. | 84 

| 6516 | b |, Nat. Dis. £219 fy. pa. 
4l 4a | Nat. of Egypt £10 
Allg 8 a! <4 of Ind. yy c12izp| 

i 37 7lo a); N. Prov. 

, 488 Blob Roy. Bk. oe bien 

| 161339 105 || St. of S.A. £20, £5 pd. 

| 51/3 334 a) Union Dis. £1......... | 4 

| 99/- 9a bape 4, “AA ta pboiace 

i 

| 285g 50 bd} | Altiansne ra fully pd. || 

| 16% a, $466 Atlas £5, £114 pd.... 

i} 10316 20 6 | Com. Un. 1, fy. pd. 

} Si, 2/-b | Gen. Acc. £1,5/- pd. 

i 31 25 6 | Lon. & Lanc.£5,£2 
1173 3/16 | N.Brit.&Mer. ALi otp 

| 205g | 25 a! Pearl (£1), fy. pd. 

| 16 6/-6 | Phoenix ti. Wy e 

| 35llig +254 Prudential {1 A...... 

| 106/- t50¢c | Do. £1, wit ié pd 

| 1055 19 6 | Royal Exchange £1... || 

| Qlig 3/3 b poral 1, 10/- 

| 17 (6686'S. “A £20,£1pd. | 
88/6 | | 1/66 A 1 with 5/pd. || 

| 8idig t10 6 | Su Sun. Lf. Ass., £1 fy.pd 

| Investment a 

_ 267 8 5 | Anglo-Amer. Deb. ... || 
651 312 ¢,, Anglo-Celtic Ord, ... | 
11/3 #° 10¢ | Brit. Assets Trust 5/- 

233 4a) re Corp, Stk. | 
75 | 3 6 || For. Amer. &c., Def. | 
| 137, i ao Guardian Investment | 
| 254 8 > | Ind. and Gen. Ord.... || 
27512 8b} si Invest. Trust Def. ... | 
17/- 612 5) Lake View Inv. 10/- - 
25212 319 ai! Mercantile Inv, ...... {} 
154 3 a || Merchants Trust es 
25112 5 a | Metropolitan Trus 

5/- 4c |i Scottish Inv. 5/*...... i 

| 218 6 5 | Mort., &c.... | 
221 95 — Corp. Ord. |, 

| 193 4 a || United States i 

| ial Trusts, &ic. 

35/— 1314 ‘s SAL Sify pa. | 
[= Sc Brit. S.Afr. . } 

23/9 | 0c | rterhouse Inv. £1 || 

| 16/101, 2a) 25 || C.of Lond. R. Pty 1 | 

| 33/9 ae $8345 | Daily Mail & Gen. £1 |) 

| 7 4446 34!D 20 £5 . | 
23/6 34a\ 656//F d - |] 
25/1012) 76 || Hudson’s Bay Co. £1 | 

5 5) — Invest. ¢! aebove i} 
| 533 | Nil | Peru. Corp. Pref. |) 
| 10/6 | ie c| cer ren A || 

| taveley Trust 
| 34/1019) 1212 cl) Sudan Plant. £1...... | 
| Breweries, “: 

77/6 5a i | Ansell’s Brewery 1 i] 

| 32/— | 21) 22a) Barclay Perkins || 

|, 131/- | 103/9 & | Bass Ratcliff Ord. ‘cl lj 

| 67/- | | Charrington & Co. £1) 

| 82/6 | 6 > Courage Ord. 

| 107/9 15 6 || Distillers Ord. x —_ 

} 125/- | 17 6 || Guinness Ord. 41... |, 
113/6 | 712 a) Ind. af . £1 |] 
43/~ oon Meux’s Ord. £1...... 
93/- I Michels Butlers H 
73/~ 12136) Ohlsson’s zi | 

| 7a/- | | Simonds (H.&G.) £i | 
108/6 | ee Ip 17s S. African Bws. “i “lit 
<2/- | 66)! 44 | Taylor Walker Ord. 

26/3 2a) Walker (P.)&R.Cainj 1 
f, 77/9 126 | Watney CombeDef | 
| Iron, Coal and Steel | 
24/6 4a 6 6 || Allied Ironfound. £1. 
“4/- | 4a) 66 || Babcock Wilcox £1... 
9/41, 10¢ |} 10 c¢ | Baldwins 4/- ......... 
46/3 | 4a) 105 Beldwine A Sidi] 983 | 

| 32/3 | B @ | ¢12126) Brown (J.) Ord. | i 

| 36/71, 2a t6 $ Butterley Co. Ord. 

11/384 | Bis c| | Gammell Laird 5/—-- | 

| 25/7 3a| 3% | Colvilles Ord. £1 . 

11/1012 7ig¢} 10¢ || Consett Iron Ord. 6a || 7/6 
87/6 | 5a| 15 6 | Cory, William, Ord.£1) 82/6 | 
34/3 6¢ 10 ¢ || Dorman Long Ord. £1 20/712 
55/3 | 4c 18 ¢ || Do. Pref.Ord. £1... || 37/6 
70/- @ | t1ll26) Firth Brown £1...... || 65 
31/1lo 3a)| t4lod GuestKeen&c. Ord.£1) 
33/9 5b 7\2 a, Hadfields 10/-_...... 
31/419 | 6125, 2lo@ Horder Collieries £1 | (23/U0 
5 ¢ | 919 ¢ Lambert Bros. . £1) 
2/49 | 2¢| 312 c! Ocean Coal, &c. 4/- || 
12/3 | Sc! We Besse and Partners fis | 89 
a, 3 ‘| 2 a 512 b|| core © ea . 
412 @! 7126) bri z= i 
| 40/- 12¢| 13 ¢ Ai 3 
| 20/- 6 €| 7 . | Steel & Iron BOrd{1)| 
| 47/- 4a | Stanton Iron. igen, £1. le 1 39/4\2) 
| 58/- 3 a | +8 5 Staveley Coal, mae 
40/3 Tig ci 1219 ¢ Stewarts aioe , 35 /- 
| 389 4a) 6 > || Swan, Easenes £9 | 783 | 
© | 10/101y) 2 Wel Se __5 ¢ | Thomas(Rich.) 6/8... 
@) Paid ta OZ. ¢) Allowing for 

men(n) To at Ps salee eee v) Yield on 15/8% 

ree of Income Tax. ield based on 47% of coupe 


(z) 1% paid i, etasmeeton 
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1 ields of fixed interest stocks allowance is made for interest accrued since the last date of payment, less income tax a 
ee ‘Gefinxely redeemable at a certain date the yield includes any profit or loss on redemption; where stocks are redeemable at or 
date of repayment is taken 


calculated by reference to t 


t the standard rate. 
Certain date the f 
ry stocks and ean is 
fF accrued dividends in 
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—FPrces, | -~ | rices, - 
year 1938 | Last two | Price, y, hel Views _ 1938 i iia = | e 
; a | | } Bi § i } 
Jn1to =| Dividends || Name of Security || P% G25 gs : i S ee Dividends || Price, & |. a 
Sept. 7, } ! > Ete ept. 7, ept. 7, j a : Ss Of Oban Yield 
inclusive | OS i | 1938 Gye 1938 | __ inclusive || Name of Security | a. §25 Sept. 7, 
High- | Low- |) on | I § | High- Low- (a) (6) () * 193g Og™, 1938 
| est (e _—-! —_—— * . est est % o/ = «| 
fa ° A c 
a | | i a 
| Iron, Coal, &c.—cont. | 8. ' : 
| 20/9 Nil | Nil | Thornycroft,John £1 (239 .. | Nil + = $2 i . 10¢ § ti2lg¢ Fairey Aviation 10/-.. 233 £ 5 ¢ 
256 | $382 Le Nilc | U. States Steel $100.. $60!2 + $1) Nil 621:- = 5a {| 7126) Finlay (Jas.) & Co. £1 539 4 7a 
oa | 9385 |) 26] AQhS | Un, Steel Cos. Ord. £1) 226) +94! 8 00. Fo” so® Natt) 205 Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £1) 6%) + tig = 2 
716 | 208 | oe | 10.€ || Vickers 10/m.......204- theo: A aide J/- | 3/9 || Nile| Nile || Gaumont-Brit. 10/2 ger | 42.8 
ue | ae | 10 ¢ 334a Ward(Thos. W.)£1.. | 23,9 | 88 ? = 6 | 109 8a} 8b Gen. Refract’s10/-... | 11/3 —3d4) 1 Nil 
296 | 4/11p||  10%se 12%; c| Weardale S. etc. Df £1 34/42 730 3 23 /- 15a 226 Gestetner (D) (5 -)... 276 4 4 6 
oe 3 4 : 12loa, 22126 Whitehead I. & S. £1 4lg 8 8B 6 . _ on o : a 206 Harrisons&Cros.Df.£1 88.9 in : by ’ 
5) 3 | 40/72 15 ¢ 5 ¢ | Yarrow & Co, £1 ... 47/6 6 6 3  30/- 19101. 27195 ss er £1 veeeesees 63.9 514 0 
— Textiles ; 28/3 21 /~ Bc | 6 awker Siddeley (5,-) 26/- 13 718 0 
so | 29 | Nil | Nil Bleachers £1 ......... 3/= ° Nil 353 276 Sal 9c Imp. Airways {1 ... | 276 611 0 
52 | 2/1012) Nil | Nil Bradford Dyers £1... | 4/7 | «+ Nil 13/71)! 63 | Be | 5126 Imp. Chem. Ord. £1 309 +34 5 9 0 
54) 2/3 Nil Nil Brit. Cel. Ord. 10/-... | 36) «. | Nil | 6 #171, 5 = ¢ Imp. Smelting £1 ... 6/3 | —3/9 Nil 
76 4 Nil Nil | Calico Printers £1... | 4/9 oo | | $531. | $387, $1-30 gh os an Tobacco £1 ... 7 | +15 321 6 
as | 326 || 10¢ 10 ¢ | Coats,J.&P. £1 ... || 37/3 | ». | 5 7:0) 129 871 5 nter. Nickel n.p. ... $5012) + 34 319 3n 
te 1p) 26/9 7236 | loa) Courtaulds £1 ...... | 31/3 | +64! 516 3) 403 32 2 7s 56 International Tea 5/- 10/- ea 5 0 0 
399 | 26/9 2\2a| 7126) English Swg.Ctn. £1 | 28/- | +64, 7 2 0 60- 43.9 2219 cl a a & Unilever £1 363 -—1/9' 510 4 
69 | 3 3 Nil | Nil Fine Cotton Spin. £1 316 | —3d Nil 51316 5 Blea ian 6 ae Brick 41 ... || 53/2) pi 710 6 
39 | 25/- 5126 34 | Linen Thread Stk. £1 | 28/1!2,~—7iod 6 0 0 60/712 42/6 15a | 271>b cone G- Ord. £1 ... 53g/ ... 4 40 
4, 363 . t2i2e T10¢, Patons & Baldwins 41 46/3 +Tlod) 4 6 OF)  4ilig 33g | 12161 “Ting Mur s & Spen.‘A’5/- 563 +110123 13 0 
695/712 || Nil @ Nil 0) Whitworth & Mit-£1 | 7/- |... | Nil 37) 320%, || 2icel 9805! PhillseiGottey Zi || ara’ tm 232 
| Electrical Manufactg. | 3516 | 26/3 106 | 71°¢ Pincthn (Godfrey) £1 326 -—7Tlod 7 4 6 
3 (49 10 c| 10 ¢ || Associated Elec. £1... | 37/-| «. | 5 8 O 429 263 31 1g@ Pinchin Johnson 10/- 289x +94 6 2 0 
66 | 7716 5a| 155 || British Insulated i. | 90/-| :.. | 4 8 6 | 589 | 426 | 11%} sure) Sees Sous Oecd. 5/- | 36/3 ... | 619 © 
1033 | 789 5a| 156  Callenders £1......... 95/- | -2/6, 4 4 3 Slbs9)  47q || 22leel 2210 patiaien Gnd. 61 ies SEED | wes 517 0 
326 | 18/9 6126, 64 Crompton Park. A5/- | 25- | —1/3) 2 7 6 143 "| Qidlo'| $8136, Sa ¢ a — eee 53gx, +1/-| 4 4 0 
3110; 24412, Nile) 10 ¢ | English Electric £1... 296 -—I/-| 616 3° 146 89°! 2iz¢ $e Smthid SA; Mee "Me bad ee 
793 ‘67/= 17i2¢, 20 ¢ | GeneralElectric fl... 77/- | +6d' 5 4 0 606 51/6 2in@ 12156 Spill Ord.) fl 9/6 3d} 8 8 0 
13 | 16/- 15) 54, Henleys (W. T.) 5/-.. 20/-x'—4)lod 5 0 0 26/1012 21/- Nil “| Ni’ || Swed Match ‘i sens 566 +64) 5 4 0 
ii3 | 34- | 5.@| 7120 Johnson&Phillips£i | 38- | ... | 611 0  83-  70/- 146 | 4iga Tew ond Lyle £1. (260) ‘| a te 
306 | 22/3 Tigc, 72 ¢) Siemens £1 .....0++ 23/112 —Tlod 6 9 9 483 366 Sh) Se Te re ee ete | a6 8 
Electric Light, &c. 68/412, 526 61 Se teem Oo cil aeite?| 33 2 
‘ee $7 ) Nil. | $l ¢ | Brazil T: oper... | S1134| + 5 i‘ | ,2@ Tob. Secrts. Ord. £1 663 | .. 416 6 
$132);¢ 8 rac., no par... 4 | 8} 810 3 53/- | 29/9 35¢ 25¢ , Triplex SafetyG.10/- 30,7!» 
os 62/6 : ; | : : Bournemouth & 7? Po 3 | «+ | 412 3 - 4\o' 744 16143) 106 | Tube Investments {1 789° $ 14 ° 
03/2 ritish Pow. & Lt. lm | .. | 416 9 6° 70/- | 16146) 33g, Turner & Newall £1 ‘1/3 | 
43 © (326 46| 312@ CityofLondon{1l... | 33/-| ... | 410 9 57/412 463 71> bl 56) Freese | 77/6 13; 5 3 3 
42- | 33/6 5 6 | 3a | Clyde Valley Elec. {1 | 37/6x\ +1d | 4 5 4 27/7i2 18412) 15 5° 74 United weed? 8. orn ve eo 
si | 89 | Tab 38 | CoumyotLondondt | Miex .. | 4 7 0 304) 32 | oF $a Willpapr MirsDef.{l 35719 1 7 0 0 
27 - j undsons £1 ...... ~ | 410 6 26 3 eel * ol ; nm * 
/- | 31/3 219a 5 5 | Lancashire Elec. £1.. | 32/-| ... | 412 6 70/- | 60/6 15a | 435 Wawonh Ord 5 63). aia 
belme | 3h) 3c teeta med | ay tet ou eo |e 
50 etro. Electric £1 ... .. | 417 0 || 73/6 | 52/6 9c | 9 i Goldfi ln 
30- 333 210 a) 5106 Midland Counties £1 386 - 1 440 12/1012 8/034 pa | a é Seat Oeneestes 4 bev + 5/- a > S 
33.10%, 26/6 4196, 2l2a@' North-East. Elec. £1 | 32/-x, ... | 47 6 _3/6 16 Nie| Na || Commawtth, Mag./-!| 2/4to 41 fi na” 
- | 4/6 66| 44° North Metro. £1... | 48/9 | 42 0. 813 | 62/6 32l9¢l 614 Cons.Glds.of S At {1 75/715 - 4 5 77 
389  34- | 21ga) 5126) Scottish Power £1... | 38/- | 4 5 0 17% 145 | 956 | 95a Crown Mines 10/- mci Gl ste 6 
4110!) 376 5 | 3 @ | Yorkshire Electric... 41/6 $17 0) J3s| 6.) 306 Nil b De Beers (Def.) £212 35, + lpi 8 6 O 
yi 8 2 34 c 5¢ o’burg. Cons. be ie 
25i- , 21/6 245 2456) Gas L. & C. £1... | 22/9] .. 418 0 483 30/1012 11146) 111ga@ Randfontein ir. wel ines 
138 | 11312 4a| 66. Imp. Cont, Stk. ...... 11512)... 813 9 1273 Qig 37126 25a © Rhokana Corp. £1...) 11! 510 0 
239 216 | 27d) 2t2a!) Newc.-on-Tyne £1... | 23/6 411 6 || 19% | 12% | Nil | Nil | Rio Tintof5........ | 13°| — 2, — Nil 
1094 10154 36 2l2@) §. Metropolitan Stk. | 10612 | | 5 3 3 | 21/72 13/72 10a | 106  RoanAntelopeCpr.5/- 176 +3d 5 18 O 
= | sy, ,|| Motors and Cycle) | 1115)¢| 93g) 75a@| 756 Sub Nigel 10/-...... 115g) + lg 6 8 0 
513 36/3 15 ¢ | 1212 ¢ | Albion Motors Ord. £1 40/- a Qids9 7 26a} 6/-6 Union Cp. 126 fy pd. Q3,, : 412 0 
94\p 31  t7lo ¢| t2!2@ Assoc. Equip. Ord. £1 | 32/6 | 36! 412 4t| _ 9252 5ij¢—! Nil | Nil |W. Witwatersrand 10/- Te + le Nil 
26 21101. 50.¢| 50. ¢ | Austin 5/— ....-.-c.: 24/412)... 19/112, 5/214. 10¢ | Nile | Wiluna Gold £ 26) Ni 
A 10 5 O jj Se 156 6 Nil 
a ae ioe A sot Birm. Sml. Arms £1.. 22 - | +1/6 Nil z = 
ove } @) Dennis 1/- ........ coos || 18/9 | —1/3 3 0) 
e Me ee 1215 5 aia peo Moone ee as id 5 19 0) NEW ISSUE PRICES 
ns MGR, Fe CEE )ecccccves i} —1/3| §14 3) 
8941. 71/3 20¢| We r | 80/71 
333 | 24/9 45) 45 || payene Metore £1... 80/7)2, + Tied 6 4 0 Issue’ Sept. 7, Change ; Issu Ss 7, Change 
Morris Motors 5/-Od.| 27/9 | +3d 8 2 0 Issue since Issue e ept. 7, | s 
a ian | a b | 13,4, Ral. Cycle Hold. £1... 37/6 | +1/3/ 13 6 6 price = 1938 qug3i. price = 1938S 
1672 99 || 25 ¢] 40 < | ig COLL nore, | 98/9 | +1/3) 4:10 6 Afr. Expl 4% | 100 | 104-105 | +14 Easterns5 edb. 100 | 34-14 dis 34 
! i aes ooo | S3/— | .. | 714 O& De. x} 0 en ar of 2 +3d Ipswich 314% 9812 l3jg—llig dis ~ lq 
By {| © ij Am. Pr. 4 —314 di lp a 14° lo! Sie—3ig 
use 37g | 5a! 15 5) Clan Line Steam. £1 412 | | 4 9 0 Bechm.5% pf. 1 , oar “i 3d Sane ) 98 e~16 dis 
246 { 2/6 | Nil Nil Cunard £1 seeeeececeee 3/- | Nil Bootle 314° ORlo S%:6=7)16 dis 2 lp 5° db : 00 ae } 
2 153 3¢ 5¢\F With . ° +2) .-16""16 *8 0 db....... 1 1lg-15g pm lo 
461176 | 4@e 2a urness, Withy £1... 16) 6 5 O Bnmth. 314% 9815! 96-15; pm | —le | Pretoria 3\9% 99  159—13¢ dis lg 
46 |17%6 | 4! 22a! P. &O, Def. {1...... 20/- | 40 0 Bwirdip%sdb, 98 55-45 dis —1¢ S.MLEL4 Pf. 206  lipdis |... 
231 196 | Naltcl Nite || Rove! Mail Lines £2 || 18/- | 511 0 Brt.Ox.5° pt 226) 8isd pm 3d Do. 310% db. 100 par 
rat: hae fe wep g 1 || 15/- | Nil Brin (M)5"'odb 160 | Lets dis |... Stoke 314°)... 9812 1e-Lig dis | ~ lg 
ea an ubber Cov.GP4°,dbs 99 | 21-11 dis lo Wolrhptn 3!4° 9 Lig-l3ie dis } 
me iat.) Te) 3 § | led pummmet | ase | 34] ¢ go —— 
20 415 2 nglo-Dutc 1 eet kee | 6 ~ 
NH 183° $a) 10 Bah Lins £1 o..n. 278 | eee: UNIT TRUST PRICES 
86 | 3116 5 ° be andl coon ‘Tea £1 ...... 23/9 | 614 9} as “— by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
3746 | > e orehaut Tea £1...... Jaf= | i729) (Table does not include certain closed trusts) 
i8 101. . 6 - be oF. Jokai (Anam) £1 ... || 35/- | i929) =? _ 
. a inggi Plant. £1...... 17/6 3 ange . Change 
0 10 se 3c) London ‘Asiatic 2/-.. 37. | 19 Oo | Name and Group Sia” a, eee 7" since 
Z ubber Trust £1 ... | 29/6 —3d' 15 0 Aug.- ; Aug.31 
a 5a) 10 5 | United Serdang 2/- 3,3 eee ° 4 0 Municipal & Gen. | Keystone 
N3/1ly 67/. oni 20 b | Oil For. Govt. Bond ... , 12/9-13/9x | Gold 2nd Ser. 18 10$19 10} + Lod 
326 24/9 32141 l2lob Anglo-Iranian £1... 103/1!2) —7iod 4.17 0 Limited Invest. ... | 18.3-19- | Gold 3rd Ser. .. 13/7i2-14/712 
Gi- | B/- Nil 4 Nil. Apex (Trinidad) 5/- 28/3 - 3d 8 0 0 Mid. & Southern... | 18 6-19/3 | || Keystone ..........+ 159-169 
aa | > | 25 b Attock £1... ereeees j=- | .. | Nil Scottish & Northn. | 166-173 | Keystone 2nd ...... 12/7ic-13/71- 
12/10; 3/71, 10d . lld _ Burmah RR LE 5.050. 49 lig 4 9 3k Bank-Insurance | | Keystone Flex....... 14/—15/- we 
{42 © £33!0 ' en" rts Mexican Eagle M.$4 4/2 2d va Bank & Insur.* ... | 18/9-19,9 |... Key. Consol. ...... 13/1019-14/1 Op... 
SLig 3ly $7is | ¢12lo6 Royal Dutch f1.100... | £3773) + 1g 4:18 08 Insurance* .......+: 20/3-213 | ... Allied 
53 41. 30 2a 2 Shell Transport £1... 4716 4 9 6t¢ Bank* ..........c0e0 17/6-18 6x 3d Amer. Indsts....... 179-189 L 3d 
— ° | 10 4 Trinidad Lease. £1... 41316 ~lig) 6 4 O | Invest. Trust* ...... | 13/6-14/3 |... Brit. Ind. Ist ...... 16 6-17 6x ss 
206 © 17/3 4 5 ¢| Miscellaneous | Scot. B.I.1.T.*...0. 14/712-15 4 : Be BO asses 14/6-15/6 a 
Bi- , 20 9 . ¢ | Aerated Bread £1 ... | 20/- |} 5 0 O. Cornhill deb.* ...... 21/—21/9 | ww | DO. FG. 201s 15'—16/- + 3d 
359 ig. 7 «| 8 ¢ | Allied News. £1... | 20/3 | 718 6 Cornhill def.* ...... | 133-143 | «SR Me cecee 15/3-16/3 |. 
166 = 113 5 ey 7 ¢' Amal. Metal £1...... | 22/6 | e's i Elec. Inds. ......... 15'9-16/9 3d 
Bi- pe 10 a 3.6! Amal. Press 10/- 2... | Soe e National | || Metals & Min. 13 9-149 3d 
179 193 =7.@ 10 5 | Assoc. Brit. Pic. 5/- | 13/- | +6d| 714 O | National C. ......... } 17/3-18/3x | Other Groups 
88/1lo) 676 ¢ 25 ¢! Assoc. News. Df.5/- | 11/9 | 49d} 10 12 0 | National D. ......... | 16 —17/- | ... | Brit. Emp. Ist Unit. 16/4)-17/4!2 ~ lad 
72 547) a 15 6) Assoc. P, Cement £1) 7716 )| ... | 5 16 O Nat. Invest. .....+++ | 12/9-13,9 |+1od | Brit. Gen. “CC”... 14412-15412 x ... 
65/7. 413 10 4 5 2! Barker(John) £1...... 563! ... | 5 6 9 Amalgamated | 20/—21/- | ... Rubber & Tin ...... L/112-1/3 a 
9/9 | 37 6 i 85 ¢ I7loa , Beechams Pills Df.5/- 57/6x +2/l!2 7 7 6 Century.........- 16/710-17/7!0! + Liod = Brit. & Amer. ...... 149-159 3d 
29 | 934, ™ 29¢ | $32\3 ¢ | Boots Pure Drug 5/- | 40/712 + 10i2; 4 6 O Gilt-edged ...-. | 17/3-179 |... |) Producers ............ 7 6-8/- en 
179 | Tyg 7ige 10 ¢ | Borax Deterred £1... || 24/412 —Tiod| 8 4 2 Scottish ..... sili | 166-176 | Domestic — ......... 6 9-7/3 3d 
57/10\p 443 9¢}| Nile | Bow. Paper Milfs £l 12/3 6d | Nil Universal ........066+ | 17/—18/-x | Do. 2nd Ser. 7/6-7/- | 
S31 ang | Tiga ATiob Bristol Aero. 10/-... | 52/- | ... | 416 0 Protected Ist. .... 17/—-18 /-x Do. Priority.. | 9/3-9/9x | 
363° 3) 4a > 8156) Brit. Aluminium £1.. | 48/9 a 6 “ae pee | 15/—16/- | \iistProv. “A” ... | 19/6-20/6 3d 
5116 | 433 253a, 56 British Match fi... | 33/-| ... | 414 0 Do. 3rd ..s.+ | 109-119 | Do. “B” ... | 14'9-15/9 | +3d 
84/415! 64 4h 2 ¢ Teac Brit.-Amer. Tob. £1 | Sigx +4/10) 4 2 9f- | | Do. Reserves 149-15/9x a 
@i- | 465°) 42,%,! 20,5 |, British Oxygen £1... || 68,9 |+ 2/6] 4 8 7) “15 Moorgate " Selective tA | «+++ 15/6-16/6 | + lied 
6% 43 C 17l9b = Tina: Brockhouse(J.) £1... |, 47/6 | : 10 11 O | Inv. Flexible......... | 12/—13/-x | ... || Selective “B”’...... 15/3-16/3 | + Lled 
or mae | 4¢ | Cable& Wir Ord... || 44ip\ —i | 819 3 Inv. Gas &EL...... | 22/13/99 | —Iied 
I~ | giz |i 15 a |! CarrerasA Ord. £1...) 73g) --his| 415 0. Inv. General ...... 16/--17/= | +112d Brit. Trans. ......... 11/9-12/9x | —3d 
4716 383 20 ¢} 25 ¢  Crittall Mig. Ord. 5)-| 10/- | ~1/-! 12 10 O Inv. 2nd Gen. ...... \13/Llg-14/112... | Bank, Ins. & Fin.... | 15/—16/- |... 
3 ee oe (212. ¢ De Havilland Aix. {Zi} 45/-| ... | 512 0 Inv. Gold..........-. j86/1010 17 10.12... || Beixiah mask Zhe. 20/3-21/3 
16 (32/19) € ¢ Du \) be | of | , | BIOE .cccccceeese | 17/—18/- oes 0. Insur. Shrs. —17/3x 
163 fwaee 108) Sa) Rentals Gok 71" elt 8 {7 9 a... | 43/3-143 Brit. Dom. In....... 15,6-16/6 
26/3 | 17) We 10 ¢ | Elec. & Mus. Ind 10/-| 11/6 | $a! 8 14 0 | Savings Unit ...... | 8/7io-9, 3 | + Lod) | Four Square......... 19, 3-20/3 
— 15 a | 20 } || Ever Ready Co. 5/-... |_ 18/3 3d! 9 11 9 | Security First... (13/4) 2-14 4)2 {| Brewery _...--.-:-: 13,9-14/9 
dend. () Final dividend. (c) Last two yearly dividends. (k) Yield on 20°, basis. 


* Bid 
a ‘ 
ae sitered Prices are free of Commission and Stamp Duty. (a) Interim divi 
(n) Yield worked on @ $2 basis. 
+ Free of Inccme Tax. 
deferted ordinary stock. 


(m) Includi 


(s) 8) 
ta) ie 


onus of 5% free of tax. 
Tee of inccme tax. 
ve Cash dividend and 712% in 


Annas per 1 
@ (1) Yield worked on 6% basis. 


Latest annual dividend equal to about 6°945% tax free. 


(e) Allowing for rate of exchange. 
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Industry and Trade 


Further Increase in Employment.—While evidence 
of the course of business activity during the next few 
months is still inconclusive, the employment and unem- 
ployment returns for July and August are certainly 
re-assuring. The rise in employment and the fall in 
unemployment during the past two months cannot be 
ascribed to seasonal influences. Our index of employment, 
adjusted for seasonal variations, rose from 109 
(1935 = 100) in June to 110 in August. Similarly, the 
seasonally corrected index of changes in the total number 
of registered unemployed, which we have added to the 
table below, fell from 91-0 (1935 = 100) in June to 
86-4 in August. While various changes in the unemploy- 
ment insurance scheme and in the method of counting 
the unemployed render our new index of unemployment 
less reliable than the index of employment as an indicator 
of long-term movements, it reflects month-to-month 
changes more accurately than the latter, which is based, 
not on monthly returns, but on estimates subject to 
revision at the end of each year. The two indices will 
henceforth be printed each month ; together they provide 
the best possible guide to the significant movements of 
total unemployment and employment. If allowance is 
made for changes in the method of counting the unem- 
ployed introduced in September last year, the number 
of registered unemployed on August 15th was 451,000 
higher, and the number of insured persons in employ- 
ment 320,000 less, than in the corresponding month last 
year :— 

EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 


| Unemployment | Employment 


Sa. ae 








i 

Insured persons aged 
16-64 employed 

| Percentage (excl. agriculture) 

_| of insured om 


Registered unemployed 
aged 14 and over 
(incl. agriculture) 








| 
ee ¢ persons 

Total \(agedi6-64) ee 

———— {Of whom) Uncm | ndex, 

| | Index, | wholly | adjusted 

| 

| 











oyed 5 u 
| adjusted | unem- (excl. | Number for 











: | jagriculture); seasonal 
Number aid ployed variations 
| Variations 
ap voiceless a 
3 "000 11935 = 100; "000 % 000 1935=100 
19 
uly 26 ...... | 1,379 67-9 | 1,069 9-9 | 11,623 | 112 
August 23... | 1,359 66-6 | 1,089 9-7 | 12672 | 112% 
Sept. 13*: | 
Old basis... | 1,389 68-5 | 1,119 9-8 | 11,662 | 112) 
New basis | 1,339 | 66-1 | 1,091 9:5 | 11,706 | 112% 
Oct. 18 ...... | 10300 | 68:5 | 1,160 9-9 | 11659 | 112 
Nov. 15 ...... | 12499 73-4 | 1,228 10-7 | 11,573 | Lill, 
Dec. 13 ...... | 1,665 83:5 | 1,234 11-8 | 11,437 | 1091) 
1938 | 
Jen. 17 ...... 1,828 83-5 | 1,419 12-9 | 11,309 | 1101 
Feb. 14 |..... 1,810 84-0 | 1.405 12-8 | 11324 | 110 
March 14... | 1,749 85-8 | 1,350 12-5 | 11,380 | 1091, 
April 4 ...... | 1,748 87:9 | 1/321 12-5 | 11,390 | 109 
May 16 ...... | 2779 | 89-5 | 1314 12-7 | 11375 | 109 
June 13 ....... | 1803 | 91-0 | 13269 13-0 | 11,333 | 109 
July 18 |... 1,773 | 87-4 | 1,244 | 12-9 | 11371 | 100% 
Aug. 15-2... | 1,759 | 86-4 | 1,262 | | 11,402 | 110 
i 








* Method of counting unemployed changed in September, 1937. 





Between July and August unemployment declined jn 
all districts with the exception of South-Eastern and 
North-Western England and the Midlands. There was 
an improvement in the coal-mining, building, public wor ks 
contracting and footwear industries. On the other hand 
unemployment showed an increase in many important 
trades, including the cotton, woollen and worsted, iron 
and steel and engineering industries. The returns for 
September should indicate more accurately the direction 
in which the wind is blowing. 


* * * 


Recession in Coal-Mining.—The coal-mining 
industry has not remained unaffected by the slowing 
down of the wheels of industry. There is normally a 
seasonal fall in the demand for household and central 
heating coals in the second quarter of the year, but this 
year the decline was accentuated by a reduction in 
industrial requirements and in export business. The 
quantity of saleable coal raised in April-June was only 
54:0 million tons, against 60-5 millions during the 
corresponding period last year, and exports were 1,972,000 
tons lower than in the second quarter of 1937. The credit 
balance per ton in the second quarter, as estimated by the 
Mines Department, was 9d., against Is. 11d. in the 
first quarter and 11-08d. in the corresponding period of 
1937. The reduction in the credit balance per ton was 
caused, in the main, by an increase in the cost of produc- 
tion, provisionally estimated by the Mines Department 
at ls. ld. per ton between the first and second quarters 
this year. The time lost through lack of business in the 
second quarter is estimated by the Mines Department 
at 10} days, compared with 3} days in the first quarter, 
and 44 days in April-June, 1937. During the second 
quarter of the year, wages benefited from the exceptionally 
favourable trading results in the first three months, and 
the cash earnings per man-shift worked averaged 11s. 3d., 
compared with lls. 14d. in the first quarter and 
10s. 93d. a year ago. Moreover, the agreements providing 
for holidays with pay became operative in most of the 
coalfields of the country in the second quarter, and in 
the month of June this new concession involved an 
additional charge in the Yorkshire coalfield of 2:73d. per 
ton. The industry was unable on a falling market to raise 
its prices. There was a further advance of about 5d. per 
ton in the declared average f.o.b. price of export coal, but 
this increase was due to long-period contracts, and the 
export trade now accounts for only about 22 per cent. ol 
the national output, compared with over 35 per cent. in 
pre-war years. In the inland trade, the usual seasonal 
reductions in the prices of house coals became operative, 
and quotations for industrial coals were also lower. 
The average pit-head proceeds ar eestimated by the Mines 
Department to have been about 14d. per ton less than in 
the first quarter. Contrary to experience in recent years, 
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SHORTER COMMENTS 


(Continued from page 513) 

Beechams Pills Meeting.—aAt the meet- 
ing of deferred shareholders this week, Mr 
Philip E. Hill explained the importance of 
the Macleans Ltd. acquisition. Apart from 
dividends to be received, there should be 
a saving in*expenses and benefit from 
pooling management experience. Announc- 
ing proposals for the new issue of deferred 
shares (to which reference is made on page 
513), he reported that negotiations were 
in progress which might shortly lead to 
“ interesting developments.” 


Foreign Government Bond Trust.— 
Distribution of 5-20d. per bond-unit, free 
of tax, or £5 18s. Od. gross per cent. per 
annum on initial price of £1. This distribu- 
tion has been mad€ possible by the encash- 
ment of two coupons in arrears of the 
Roumanian Monopolies Institute Loan. 
No Greek coupons have been encashed. 





Blakey’s Boot Protectors.—Profit for 
year to June 30, 1938, £36,722 against 
£34,232. Tax and N.D.C., £12,715 
(£10,400). Ordinary dividend, 15 per cent. 
as before, but on an increased capital. 
Carry-forward raised from £5,742 to 
£15,989. 


Incorporated Accountants’ Examina- 
tions.—The next examination of candidates 
for admission to the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants and Auditors will be held on 
October 31st, November Ist, 2nd and 3rd. 
Particulars and forms are obtainable at the 
office of the Society, Incorporated Account- 


ants’ Hall, Victoria Embankment, London, 
W.C.2. 


Cammell Laird and Company.— 
Interim ordinary dividend 4 per cent., 
payable October 4th. This is the first 
interim payment for many - For 12 
years prior to 1935 no di idends were 


paid on the ordinary shares. Capital was 


reconstructed in 1932. Ordinary dividend 
for whole years : 1935, 3} per cent.; 1936, 
5 per cent.; 1937, 8} per cent. 


Imperial Smelting Corporation.— 
Final dividend on the 6} per cent. cumula- 
tive preference shares is 1} per cent., making 
4} per cent. for the year, against the full 6} 
per cent. for previous year, when 5 per cent. 
was also paid on the ordinary shares. This 
1} per cent. payment will suffer no deduc- 
tion for tax, owing to Dominion Income 
Tax relief. 


ne 

Roan Antelope Copper Mines.—} ina 

dividend on 5s. aren ex : = a 
cent., making 20 (against per 

year on a capital increased by a 200 Me 

cent. scrip bonus in October, 1937 5 Day nef 
October 19th to holders as at Septem 

23rd. The report and accounts = te 
rome October 7th, and the meeting W! 

October 18th. 
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fields wholly or mainly dependent on the inland 
de suffered heavier reductions in credit balances than 
tra pti rt districts. For the month of June the audits for 
v sakiots Leicester, Cannock Chase and Nottinghamshire 
showed losses, and the Yorkshire credit balance for the 
second quarter was only £198,737, compared with {1-1 
millions in the previous three months. Unfortunately, there 
are no signs of an early improvement, for the seasonal 
expansion in demand has so far been disappointing. 


the coal 


* * * 


Aircraft Expansion.—The announcement that the 
British Air Mission to Canada has concluded an agree- 
ment for the manufacture, under a long-range pro- 
gramme, of bombers, and possibly of other aircraft in that 
country, represents a further step in the Government’s 
drive to increase the aircraft “ war potential.” It is addi- 
tional evidence, too, that the increase in the scope of the 
Air Force programme which was announced after the 
annexation of Austria, went a good deal further than was 
suggested by Government statements at that time. Like 
other expansions in the programme, it had a dual purpose. 
In the first place, it called for an immediate increase in 
output. And this necessity was largely met by the allo- 
cation of orders, to each of the principal manufacturers, 
sufficient to keep the industry working at full capacity for 
at least eighteen months to two years. For the first time 
since the initial expansion started, the industry is now satis- 
fied that its productive capacity is being fully and smoothly 
used by the Government. At the same time, steps were 
taken to increase productive capacity. This is being done 
mainly by a considerable extension of the “ shadow ” fac- 
tory system. In some cases new factories are to be erected. 
There is, for instance, to be a factory for the production of 
Rolls-Royce engines, of carburettors which will be man- 
aged by Standard Motors, of bomber aircraft which will 
be managed by A. V. Roe, and of “ Spitfire” fighters 
which will be supervised by Lord Nuffield. In other cases 
existing factories are being extended—an example of this 
is the planned expansion of the Rootes airframe works 
at Liverpool. Finally, one or two of the aircraft manu- 
facturers, such as Bristol, are expanding their own works 
with the help of Government finance. It is noticeable that 
Government finance, or the Government’s guarantee, of 
any capital expenditure is playing an increasingly impor- 
tant part in aircraft output. The professional industry 
self appears to be approaching the limit of its own un- 
aided expansion. 


* * * 


_ Steel Cartel Prices Unchanged. At its meet- 
ing in London on Tuesday, the Commission of Comptoirs 
of the International Steel Cartel, which regulates the export 
market policy for the individual steel producers, decided 
to leave present export prices unchanged. In view of the 
reduction of prices for thick plates a few weeks ago, it had 
‘en expected in some quarters that the prices of other 
Products would also be lowered. The Commission, how- 
‘ver, maintained that such a step would create uneasiness 
among consumers and that, moreover, there have recently 
en signs of an improvement in demand and of a diminu- 
tion of American competition. With regard to the latter, 
tls to be noted that a resumption of the negotiations with 
the American steel producers is expected shortly, and it is 
Possible that an Anglo-European delegation will sail to 
the United States in order to try to come to an agreement 
Which includes the present outsiders. Moreover, the meet- 
ing of the Iron and Steel Institute, which will take place 
. a York at the beginning of October, may offer a 
Uther Opportunity for a discussion of the world’s steel 
Position and of the future relations between the industry 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 


* * * 


ew Oil Outlook.— Despite the maintenance of 
suntia ; in the Principal consuming countries at a level sub- 
lally in excess of that obtaining a year ago, prices of 
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petroleum products on the world market have recently 
tended to fall. Petrol prices for shipment from the Gulf, 
for instance, are now almost 25 per cent. lower than at this 
time last year, while those of some of the heavier products 
have fallen even more severely. The proximate cause of 
the unsatisfactory trend of Gulf prices is to be found in a 
deterioration of the statistical position of the market in 
refined | products. At 70,514,000 barrels, total stocks of 
petrol in the United States are now 3,466,000 barrels, or 
5 per cent., above the level of a year ago, while stocks at the 
Gulf actually show an increase of around 27 per cent. 
Total American stocks of gas and fuel oil, moreover, 
amount to 147,646,000 barrels, an increase of 34,203.000 
barrels, or 30 per cent., on the year. The growth of stocks 
on the American export market is not due to a decline in 
demand, for United States exports of liquid oil products 
(including crude oil) during the present year have exceeded 
the comparable total for 1937 by no less than 27 per cent.; 
shipments of petrol, indeed, have risen by almost 40 per 
cent. In short, the trouble is traceable to the tendency to 
over-production of finished products in the United States. 
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In the first half of the current year the throughput of the 
American refineries (570,757,000 barrels) was about 1 per 
cent. higher than in January-June, 1937. Although it has 
since been reduced below last year’s high level, refinery 
activity—especially in those centres from which Gulf ex- 
porters draw their supplies—is still too high; and it is 
consequently impossible to work off the excessive stocks 
which are depressing the market. The crude oil position, 
however, offers a striking contrast. The regulation of out- 
put in those States which adhere to the Inter-State Oil 
Compact was responsible for a 3 per cent. cut in United 
States crude oil output between January-June, 1937, and 
the corresponding period of this year, and production is still 
being kept within reasonable limits. Thus, American stocks 
of crude oil now amount to no more than 285,137,000 
barrels, against 309,669,000 a year ago. The decision to 
re-introduce the five-day week in Texas, discussed in The 
Economist of August 27th, on page 429, is further evidence 
of the determination of the authorities to defend the crude 
oil price structure by every means in their power. This is 
all to the good; for any general reduction in the price of 
crude oil might well result in the demoralisation of the oil 
markets. Moreover, a sufficiently drastic curtailment of 
crude oil production must ultimately bring about the re- 
quired reduction in refinery operations. If this occurs, and 
if the gradual improvement in general business activity 
in the United States is continued, it should be possible to 
take a more hopeful view of prices than is justified at the 
present time. 


* * * 


Germany’s Raw Material Imports.—The carly 
months of 1938 brought in Germany an increase in 
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industrial activity, which had already reached very high 
levels in 1937. One result has been the shortage of labour, 
particularly of skilled labour, which has become very 
marked in the last few weeks ; another result is reflected 
in the increased imports of industrial raw materials. 
The table below gives the imports into Germany 
(excluding those from Austria) of various raw materials 
in the first seven months of 1937 and 1938 :— 

IMPORTS OF IMPORTANT COMMODITIES 

(In Millions of Kilogrammes) 


1937 1938 
Jan.-July Jan.—July 
IE os 1s ctseeaeiaaatndes 14,467 13,581 
Non-ferrous metallic ores ......... 782 981 
PE GION, GEE. covoceccesscoceccvessece 383 801 
Semi-manufactured steel ......... 141 199 
Non-ferrous metals ...........+0++ 265 286 
Petroleum and tar ..............000- 622 705 
POR ee eae 73 68 
i a ie ee 825 575 
aed eee 769 955 
EY GIS cescncniscccctcininnoise 859 987 
I a ae 50 120 


There has been a very considerable increase in the 
imports of pig iron and semi-manufactured steel and of 
non-ferrous metals. The shortage of animal feeding-stuffs 
during the current year led to an expansion in the imports 
of maize and oilcakes, which are included in the table 
given above; imports of wheat, however, were smaller 
in the first seven months of 1938 than in the corresponding 
period of last year. 


* * * 


Shipping Freight Rates Steadier.—Following a 
headlong fall, from 169-8 (1898-1913 = 100) in 
September, 1937, to 113-7 last April, tramp shipping 
freight rates have shown a steadier tendency. Since 
April, the index has moved within narrow limits, and the 
figure for August, which, incidentally, was almost the 
same as that for the corresponding month of 1929, 
confirms reports of a slight improvement on the freight 
markets :-— 

The Economist INDEX OF FREIGHT RATES 
(1898 — 1913 = 100) 





May, | June, j July, 


Aug., Aug., 
ae" | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 1938 
1913 | 


European waters ..........0. 


s : . ae 
110-0 | 109-2 | 107-3 | 106-2 | 103-8 
North America...........000 113-1 | 125-9 111-0 | 108-0 | 108-5 | 110-1 
Betts AGAR .ccevencecsesee 123-4 | 154-2 | 132-3 | 127-0 | 119-9 | 124-8 
ee ee 106-3 180-2 | 111-7 | 111-9 | 112-3 | 110-0 
Far East and Pacific ...... 117-4 170-6 | 106-2 | 104-7 | 105-2 106-2 
III, | th cnaiieiiiieinninanicns 127°9 | 161-1 | 113-0 112-8 112°5 | 113-0 
TE: icncbiinctbeasenians 116-3 | 161-8 | 113-9 111-9 110°8 | 111-3 
BOTS == BOD ..cccccccese | 100-0 | 139-0 | 97-8 | 96-1 95:2 95-7 


As the next table shows, the improvement was by no 
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means general, rates on some routes registering a fur) 





eT 

fall between July and August :— F 

index | Ws. 9€ | lilac 

ee | Points No. Poms 

Home trade ......... 95-9 | — 6-9 | South America :— i 
Bay—outwards ... | 99-1 + 1:9 Outwards ...... 96-2 \ 

Bay—homewards... | 137:1 | + 1-6 | _ Homewards .,, | 124-8 O17 

Mediterranean :— | India—outwards 04:7 | 7 zt 

Outwards......... | 76:9 | — 3:7 | India—homewards 125-3 ol 

Homewards...... | 117-7 | ~ 0-8 | Far Bast, etc. ... 106-2 | , ‘ 

North America... | 110-1 | + 1-6 | Australia ........) 1113-0 | S03 


The improvement on the freight markets noticeable 
last month may be attributed, in part, to the previoys 
rise in the prices of many primary products, but it does 
not necessarily portend a change of trend. The prospects 
of an expansion in international trade, which is essential 
for a sustained improvement in freight rates, are stil] 
uncertain. In the circumstances, the reluctance of ship- 
owners to place orders for new ships is scarcely surprising, 


* * * 


A Lead Cartel.—No section of the economic com- 
munity of the world suffered more from the de- 
pression of 1929-32 than the primary producers, 
With this experience behind them, the onset of 
declining prices and declining demand has this time 
resulted almost in a race among raw material pro- 
ducers to conclude agreements designed to speed-up 
the adjustment of supply to changes in demand. Such 
an agreement has just been concluded among a section of 
the lead industry which controls some 75 per cent. of 
world production outside the United States. The newly 
constituted Lead Producers’ Association apparently in- 
cludes the Australian group of mines, the Trepca group, 
the Burma Corporation, Consolidated Mining and Smelt- 
ing of Canada, and American Smelting and Refining, 
which has interests in Mexico, Newfoundland and Aus- 
tralia. After reaching £37 per ton in the spring of last 
year, the price of lead has fallen sharply, and now stands 
at £14-£15 per ton. According to the latest issue of Meral 
Statistics, published by the Metallgesellschaft A.G., the 
world’s smelter production and consumption of lead in 
1937 were 1,691,700 tons and 1,722,000 tons, respectively. 
On the basis of these estimates there was no disequilibrium 
between output and consumption last year. Since then, 
however, production is believed to have run appreciably 
above consumption. As the Lead Producers’ Association, 
with its present membership, includes only part of the 
world’s output, it may find the adjustment of supplies to 
demand no easy task; but the market, in an optimistic 
frame of mind, has already raised prices by a few shillings 
per ton. 


INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


THE flow of new orders to industry re- 
mains disappointing for this time of 
the year. Our Cardiff coal correspon- 
dent can discover no signs of the 
normal seasonal expansion in demand, 
and our Glasgow correspondent is no 
more cheerful. Similarly, the official 
report of the London Iron and Steel 
Exchange states that markets show no 
marked signs of an early improvement. 
Output of pig iron may have to be 
further reduced and stocks of semi- 
finished steel in the hands of con- 
sumers and producers remain substan- 
tial. A slight improvement in the de- 
mand for iron and steel products has 
been noticeable in the Glasgow district. 
Business in cotton goods and most other 
textiles remained dull. The political 
crisis in Czechoslovakia is partly re- 
sponsible for the hesitancy of buyers. 


Coal 


Sheffield.—In consequence of the 


fall in demand, the output quota for 
the Midland (Amalgamated) District 
has been reduced by 5 per cent. to 50 
per cent. of the standard tonnage. 
Domestic demand for industrial coal is 
slow. Considerable stocks of small coals 
are in hand and prices are inclined to 
ease. Heavier deliveries are being made 
to electricity generating plants, but coke 
and brickworks’ requirements are small. 

The market in house coal was very 
active towards the end of August, and 
it was impossible to fulfil all orders 
before September Ist, when prices were 
increased, Some of the South Yorkshire 
collieries advanced ordinary qualities by 
1s. 8d. per ton, best by 2s. 2d. to 2s. 4d., 
and best selected by 3s. per ton. Other 
South Yorkshire collieries have not yet 
notified higher prices. Derbyshire col- 
lieries have raised prices for the winter 
season by about 2s. per ton and West 
Yorkshire pits by 1s. 8d. 

Business in coke is quiet, and output 


is being reduced. Blastfurnace coke can 
be obtained at 20s. per ton at ovens for 
inland, and patent-oven coke, large and 
graded, at 27s. per ton at Sheffield 
depots, with lower prices by some non- 
federated makers. 

Export trade is as dull as ever. 


* 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Inguiry 0 
the north-east coal market is improv- 
ing. Scandinavian countries are inter 
ested in steam coals and home demand 
for this class of fuel is much better. 
Durham manufacturing coal a 
very slowly, but during the past wee 
several cargoes have been sold to Ger- 
many for delivery over this and next 
month. Coal prices are unaltere 


* 


Glasgow.—Shipments were dowa 
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, 40,000 tons during the past week, 
a total decline for the year to 
date 1s 1,427,000 tons, the present year's 
figure being 6,910,000 tons, against 
¢. 337,000 tons last year. All markets 
have shared in this decline. Business is 
still moving quietly, and some collieries 
are on short time. Nevertheless, prices 
are being maintained, with nuts if any- 
thing firmer, owing to the reduction 
ia the output of large coal. The Lon- 
don trade is not yet as brisk as it was 
in earlier months, and there has been 
a slower demand in most sections of the 
home market. Forward business is dull. 


* 


Cardiff. —There is no indication 
yet of the normal autumn expansion in 
demand, Sluggish conditions continue 
on the Cardiff coal market, and as con- 
tract commitments are insufficient to 
absorb current production, stocks are 
increasing. Shipments in the foreign 
and coastwise trades at the South Wales 
ports last week totalled 373,200 tons, 
compared with 422,600 tons the pre- 
vious week and 458,822 tons in the 
correesponding week last year. Sized 
coals are relatively scarce, but supplies 
of other qualities are abundant. 

Prices are nominally unchanged. In 
view of the heavy drop in the credit 
balance of the coalfield in the June 
quarter, and prospects of heavier costs, 
it is considered improbable that there 
will be any downward revision of the 
Control Board’s prices in the near 
future. Coke is weak, and the patent 
fuel trade continues to languish. Re- 
ports are current on the market that 
the French authorities are taking 
measures to secure for Great Britain an 
efiective import quota of 49.5 per cent., 
but they are not yet confirmed. 


Iron and Steel 


London. —The report of the Lon- 
don Iron and Steel Exchange indicates 
that the markets fail to show any 
marked signs of an early improvement. 
Although the volume of inquiry has 
increased, only a comparatively small 
Proportion has led to business, and con- 
Sumers in practically all branches 
appear to have adopted a policy of re- 
stricting their purchases to early needs. 

There is a poor demand for pig iron, 
a some of the more important con- 
suming industries are passing through 
a period of quiet trade and are able 
to satisfy their needs either from stocks 
on hand or from deliveries against con- 
tracts entered into some months ago. 
It seems likely that the production of 
some descriptions of pig iron will be 
further curtailed to bring it more into 

ne with the restricted demand. 

Conditions in the semi-finished steel 
department are disappointing and al- 
though inroads have been made into 
Stocks, many consumers and some of 
the Producers have accumulations on 
hand which stand in the way of the 
transaction of new business. Imports, 

ever, are carefully controlled and a 
revival in the demand for finished steel 
Would quickly be reflected in an im- 
Provement in the semi-finished section. 
qresular conditions rule in the market 
a finished steel. The heavy steel 
= ers have enough work in hand to 
~ P them operating at a fair rate of 
meron but the amount of business 
= forward is not sufficient to 

© good completed contracts. A few 
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signs of increased activity are notice- 
able in the lighter sections of the trade, 
in which, however, there is a certain 
amount of unemployed plant. Export 
business is restricted but there has been 
a slight increase in the inquiry. 


* 


Sheffield.—Stocks of forge and 


foundry pig iron at works appear to 
be ample for present requirements, and 
such transactions as take place are of 
small weight. Forward business is at a 
minimum. There is some inquiry for 
hematites, but generally users are well 
covered by contract. Business in bar 
iron is quiet, and the mills are work- 
ing irregularly. 

There has been further contraction 
in the demand for basic and acid steel 
billets, and a general easing in other 
sections of the market. Business in steel 
scrap is virtually at a standstill pending 
the outcome of the meetings to decide 
on the future of price control, which 
runs until the end of the present 
month. It is expected that the period 
will be extended to December 31st. 

While in some of the lighter in- 
dustries there is a good deal of short 
time, the heavy engineering and 
machinery branches are fully employed. 
Shipbuilding and armament work is in- 
creasing. 


* 


Middlesbrough .—As a result of the 
Cessation of imports and the reduction 
in local production of pig iron, there 
is a more hopeful feeling. Small trans- 
actions in pig iron have taken place 
which, with deliveries to be made under 
existing contracts, are hoped to pre- 
vent any increase in makers’ stocks. 
Rather more basic iron is being used at 
producers’ own steelworks. It is ex- 
pected that foundries which have been 
using the supplies of Continental pig 
iron purchased some time ago will 
enter the market for their requirements 
within the next two or three months. 

Re-rollers are not experiencing any 
better demand, but finished steel is 
being specified a little more freely. 
Makers of heavy steel are well occupied 
and there is a slightly better request 
for lighter material. 


* 


Glasgow.—Conditions show little 
change this week. For all classes of 
material the slight improvement which 
has been in evidence lately is main- 
tained. The tonnage on books is quite 
considerable. In this district makers of 
metal containers are particularly busy 
and makers of metal fitments for use in 
various types of institutions are also 
fully employed and have many months’ 
work on books. Tube makers, who have 
had a very quiet time of late, report 
that they are finding new business 
slightly more plentiful. 


* 


Cardiff.—There has been no 
material change during the past week 
in the condition of the tinplate in- 
dustry. Production is at 48.15 per cent. 
of capacity, compared with 77.25 per 
cent, during the corresponding period 
last year; and shipments last week 
totalled 3,387 tons, compared with 
5,402 tons a year ago. Prices are nomin- 
ally unaltered. The market for steel 
sheets ‘is also quiet, and there has been 
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no alleviation of the depressed state of 
the heavier branches of the industry. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester).—Business 
has been overshadowed by the serious 
political situation, and in these cir- 
Cumstances merchants have not been 
prepared to enter into fresh commit- 
ments. Cotton prices have tended to 
Sag, with the uncertainty concerning the 
effect of the second crop estimate by 
the American Government. Trade de- 
mand has been small. Advices relating 
to the crop in Egypt have been less 
Satisfactory. 

The yarn market remained dull. 
Users of American and Egyptian counts 
have purchased from hand to mouth. 
Practically all the mills in Bolton have 
extended the usual short holiday. 

Business in cloth for foreign outlets 
has been decidedly featureless, There 
has been some inquiry, but merchants 
have been indifferent buyers, with most 
offers quite impracticable. Unem- 
ployed cotton operatives now number 
123,752, against 116,964 a month ago. 


* 


Jute (Dundee).—The market has 
been under the influence of a “ short 
crop” scare. According to the final 
forecast, the jute crop is expected to 
be 23 per cent. less than last year. 
The first returns estimated a reduction 
of 474 per cent. and, although it was 
suspected that the estimates for the dis- 
tricts showing the biggest decreases had 
been published first, spinners here were 
impressed and bought fairly freely, pay- 
ing as much as 15s. to 20s. per ton 
more. The value of Daisee-2/3 was 
rushed up to £19 17s. 6d. per ton for 
full group and £20 7s. 6d. was paid 
for good marks, but prices reverted to 
£19 2s. 6d. and £19 15s. respectively, 
October/November. 

The rise in raw jute prices made no 
impression on buyers of yarns and 
cloth. They made no more inquiries 
and they were reluctant to pay any ad- 
vance in prices. Spinners and manu- 
facturers, however, were already in an 
unsatisfactory position in that they 
were compelled to accept prices which 
were insufficient to meet the cost of 
production. They therefore raised their 
quoted rates and 2s. is now the lowest 
for common 8-lb crops, while for 10 oz. 
40 in. hessians 24d. is the minimum 
and 2d. for 8 oz. 

Calcutta goods have shown only a 
slight change and buyers there have re- 
fused to follow any advance. The posi- 
tion of the Indian mills remains un- 
changed; two firms are still refusing to 
sign the agreement to restrict produc- 
tion, and stocks are increasing. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


Ow1nc to the crisis in Czechoslovakia, 
the commodity markets were subdued 
this week. Consumers were hesitant and 
prices drifted downwards. 

Copper prices, exceptionally, showed 
a rise on the week, and lead prices were 
advanced on the news of the formation 

(Continued on page 522) 
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Aug. 31, 
1933 


CEREALS AND MEAT 


GRAIN, etc.— 
ag ge s. 
No. 2, N. Man. 496 Ib, 
Eng. a AV., DET CWE. .cevcsees 3 


LSP. Ce, DOP GEER  ccccencccces 5 
Flour, per 280 ib.— 

Straights, d/d London _......... 27 

Manitoba, ex store .............+- = 

one Eng. Gaz. av. per cwt. ... 10 

eee ‘ 
i. La Plata, ‘landed, 450 a 
Rice, No. 2 Burma, per cwt....... 9 
MEAT— 

Beef, per 8 Ib.— 

English long sides..........00«s+ { ; 
Argentine chilled hinds .... { 

Mutton, per 8 Ib.— 

inglish wethers  ..0.c..ccceesee : 

N.Z. frozen wethers  ......... ; 

Lamb, per 8 lb.— 

N.Z. frozen ....02. inna oe 

Pork, English, per 8 Ib. ......... : 

BACON (per cwt.)— 
SRRIIINIR- sptcnsstionsbaneann iennenen 99 
SDE - '- disitiannnctdiiniinnoeiies 95 
INI ctehesianiidnciicn peseenenenseerse 4 
HAMS (per cwt.)— 

. 102 
Canadian ....... eecvccecocee sereereS 104 
United States ........... enacts { . 

OTHER FOODS 
— (per cwt.)— 

URI seccoesntcicotiemnacisineses 118 
aaa Zealand evcseces 121 
Danish 136 

eee eee eeeeere Seeeeeeeeeeeeee- 137 
CHEESE (per cwt.)— . 
8 
English Cheddars sssssssseoes4 Be 
SE -nsdusditeidens evecesoncsoces : 
COCOA (per cwt.)— 
| euntani pnineneil - 
Trinidad ........ = 
Gaamntin sexcsncesssesnssensorsone | 3e 
COFFEE (per cwt.)— 
PIPE @ GEE, cccenciccinstis 32 
Costa Rica, medium to good ... Do 
Kenya, medium  ........esssseeses . 
EGGS (per 120)— 
English (15-1512 Ib.) sesssssseeed 18 
‘Danish (1512 Ib.) ........ eae . 
FRUIT— 
Oranges, S. African boxes ...... 5 

re Brazilian Peras.. boxes { . 
Lemons, Naples. ......... boxes { 3} 21 

“f Sicilian ......... boxes 4 "7 
Apples, Amer. (var.)...... barrels . 

» Californian Gravenstein f 13 

Boxes 14 
Grapes, Almeria ......... barrels 
Grapefruit, S. African............ s 
LARD (per cwt.)— 
Irish, finest bladders ....s00....4 29 
ae > 
PEPPER, per ib. _ 
ae Bond) ...... 0 
* (Duty paid)... 0 
White Muntock (in Bond) ...... : 
» (Duty paid)...4 6 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— 
English King Edward sae ; 
SUGAR (per ae 
Centrit > prpt. shipm. 
c.i.f. Cont. eabencennens we 5 
RBSFINED Lenice— 
Yellow Crystals _..........0... 18 
Cubes 23 


* Weeks ended Aug. 25th and Sept. Ist. 


| SUGAR (per cwt.)—cont. 
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THE ECONOMIST 


BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


Aug. 31, Sept. 7, 
1938 1938 


Tin— 


192/15/0 190/15/0 
Standard cash .....cccescesseeses 1930/0 191/510 


193/15/0 191/15/0 
Three months .....cccccovccsces 194 192/0/0 


/0, 

Lead, soft foreign— 14/5; “4 
Cosh beane svenenes nee 76 
English, pig ......0cccccssorsesess 16/5/0 

Spot . ween eeeeeeee Fee ee eeereeeenens AB 

Aluminium, i and caine 9940/0 

- To! billets ....... 102/0/0 
Nickel, home and export ......... isso 180/0 
Antimony, Chinese ............... 50/0/0 
a) 
£ s. d. 
NT es OE es 
/18/0 
Quicksilver ....... vesesper 76 tb. 13/18/0 


s. d. 8. 
aS eee ecibhaninecunniie 21 > 21 
Granulated .......... enceesenedess ~ ; 2 > 
Bloene GOW Gice.coccsccccccnccees > 0 . 
TEA® (Auction Average) (per Ib. a% d. 
ED. <senegenes ee 16-64 
a ciinttscosinapencoiabinin seout 12°91 

Ree eecceccesece wove 14:79 
eee eeescee 12°85 
Sumatra . . eoccecee 11-74 

BD <nccccencebososatonenes eovcesee 11-08 10:21 

ee 15-33 

TOBACCO (per Ib.)— s, &. s. 
Virginia stemmed and un-f 0 8 0 
stemmed, common to fine ... 2 6 2 
Rhodesian stemmed and un-f[ 0 9 0 
IIE Scncistsececcnensubecsants 1 10 11 
Nyasaland stemmed and un-f 0 7 0 
ID vcicsencnscnsacenensacete 1 4 1 
Stemmed .........- : : : 
Bast indian 05 0 
Unstemmed........ 1 6 l 
TEXTILES 
COTTON _— d. i 
Raw, ee mpaabeveapbene 4:87 4°69 
» Sakellaridis, wore eceecen 7°77 7°69 
Giza, F.G.F.  ......c0e000: 7°42 7:34 
Yarns, TET: TER sstusraneonesees om 933 
pp MR i ivicdatnnescscssenses 1014 
60's Twist (Egyptian) .. 174 1714 
Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yds Se: ee 
16x16, 32's & 5 ve. 16 7 16 5 
" “"19% 19, 32’s & 40's... 23 0 22:10 
» 38 in. ditto, 38 yds., 
30x i. 10 —* — - so 9 9 4 
. in. > lo yds., 
wena 16X15, 814 Ib. ......0 8 9 8 
t 8. 

(per ton)— &¢ & 
Livonian ZK ....ssssesessess awh ne 
Pernau HD. .....<c.cccess niineneninhis 67 0 = 
Slanetz Medium, Ist sort ........ 99 9 499 

— ton)— 

a PC Thien acieninteesiamiaalit 70 0 7 

Manilla, Sept.-Nov. “J2”.... 21 0 21 
JUTE (per ton)— 
Native Ist mks., c.i.f. H.A.R.B., 

MG-—-SEM. —.....cvccocccrcccooees 19/2}6 19/6/3 
Daisee 2/3 cif Dundee, Oct.- 

TENG opnscdacntnetebaeseseosiueboswe " 15/0 19/5/0 
SISAL, foes ton)— s. 
15 0 14 10 
African, Sept.-Nov. ..........s000+ 17 0 1610 
SILK (per lb.)— ors: ie 
Canton .....0.0- onthens scetoncencced 7 2 7 
, 2 7 
Japan ..... speaneedaeutinenne enonnnenel 8 0 8 
Italian, raw, fr. Milan ...........- 3.3% 
WOOL (per Ib.)— d. d. 
English, : Southdown, greasy . 1219 1219 
< Lincoln hog, washed... il il 
d, scd. super comby. 24 24 
N.S.W. greasy, s' combg... 13 13 
N.Z., greasy, half-bred 50-56 . il 
8 Cros: sbred 40-44. 10 
Tops— 
Merinos = AVETAZS ......0005 = 
Crossbred 48” . edie aaeete 16 
~ eee 15) 
MINERALS 
COAL (per ton)— . é. 8. 
, 19 
Welsh, best Admiralty ............ 22 6 22 
8 
Durham, best gas, f.0.b. Tyne . 19 0 19 
Sheffield, best house, at pits ... = : = 
IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— 
Pig Cieveland No, 3, d/d. ..... - 109 O 109 
Bars, Middlesbrough erecconeccens 265 0 265 
Sveel rails, HEAVY .....cccccceseesse 202 6 202 
WERIIED ccccccstscsecensed perbox 21 6 21 
NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— 
Ce adard 40/6/3 41/0/0 
cash Te 41/1 3 
; 50 
TED ITED dccncecesecccesnce 4011/3 41/63 


14/13/9 
14/16/3 
16/15/0 
13/2/6 
13/3/9 
94.0.0 
102/0/0 
185/0,0 
50/0/0 


13/18/6 


QOuakt &1 OO OMG, 


oo ooocoore @ 


aaco oooenon 





September 10, 1938 


Aug. 31, § 
1938 es 1, 


GOLD, per fine ounce ....... 
ren Wer camp 


teeeereeerscsceesesessesssens, — 


MISCELLANEOUS 
CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d 


4-ton loads and upwards ...... 
CHEMICALS— s. d, 
Acid, citric, per Ib., less 5% “f .s 
» Nitric ....... esnnssesessnsaces 5 
ee ; : 
» Tartaric, English, less 5% . : 
Alcohol, Plain Ethyl ............ 12 0 
Ammonia, carb. ............ ton4 310 0 > 
2. Sulphate ............... 73/0 

Arsenic, lump ............ perton 35,00 
s. ° 
Borax, gran. ............ percwt. 13 6 

ne ee 15 
Nitrate ot ED. sis cnisnnee per cwt 8 0 
Potash, Chlorate, net ............ J : ‘ 
» Sulphate ...... percwt. 10 0 

Soda Bicarb. .......... «+ per cwt 4 : ; 

SED sncitninscthintinns per mad 3 


Sulphate of Copper...... per ton 18.5.0 


COPRA (per ton)— 


TOE, cei ccccene 1016/3 


HIDES (per Ib.)— 
Wet saited, Australian ............ 


{ 
West Indian sesesccsnssonsnseeessen 
ME ‘sentkcctumsenenacingtathdeinakcases { 
1 
{ 


Dry and Drysalted Cape ...... 


Market Hides, Manchester— 
Best heavy ox and heifer ...... 


Best COW soccerccccccccccscccccccces 
INDIGO (per lb.) — 


{ 
{ 
Bengal, gd. red.-vio. to fine od 
{ 
{ 


ow oocococococoecos 


LEATHER (per lb.) — 
Sole Bends, 8/14 1D, ..eseeseeees 


Shoulders from DS Hides ...... 
ee Eng. or WS do. ...... 


» BEng. or WS do. oss... 


Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 ib. per doz. 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gall. 
Motor Spirit No. 1, London ... 
Petroleum, Amer. rtd. bri. Lenk 
Fuel oil, in bulk, tor contracts 

ex. instal. Thames— 
Furnace ...cccccscccsceceesees o 0 
Diesel ceccevccerccccevecsecses 0 


ROSIN (per ton)— 
American 


{ 
{ 
Bellies from DS do. Semanal, 
J 
L 
J 
. 
{ 


o~| Bwrke COCOKFO CO UNE 


RUBBER (per lb.)— 8. 
St. ribbed smoked sheet .......+- 0 
Fine hard Para ...... enedieuamnetee 0 


cms (per cwt.)— 38 
N Orange 


seeewereeneeesereneeneee 41 


cans (per cwt.)— 
ZemAem BOWE <ccccscccsescocverses 17 


TIMBER— 
Swedish u/s 3X8 ...++. yee std, 21/10/0 
212x7 


com 21/0 
a 2x4 cose 1810/0 
Canadian Spruce, Dis. 22/10/0 
Pitchpine . ieteniseeanill per Bad 13 
Rio saeees .. perstd, 35 
Teak — ....+++.+. badinboasinid load 25, 


— refined ..... a 


Steere ee eeeeneneeee seeeeeeeerree 


1 
Pa cd ag idee OM 
ee 


eee tree ewees seer eeeeeeeee? 


s 
Turpentine ............ percwt. 32 


¥ These prices are Ses Suet ofl Sor inland consumnption—otieer Diesel-engined road vehicles—and 40 09% 
include the G than for use in road 
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Coal 


Coat Output (7000 tons) 


| Week ended es | Jan.—July 
District | A Aug. 
| tae | ‘27 | 1937 | 1938 
| 1938 | 1938 | 
Jo berid.| 272:9, 261: 0 8,265°1. 7,878 4 
Northamoer'e:| 574-6| 568-2 19,166: 3| 19,252: 1 
Yorkshire ... | 785°5 648 8 26,419 -7| 25,1338 
_ancs,Cheshire { } 3 
Laat Wales, 324:7. 315-1 en 10,2969 
erby, Notts& | 
ee es 569-1 550:°9 19,728-1 19,524-0 
S:affs, he | 
Salop & War- | | | 
rik .. | 351-0 375°4 11,997-2 11,962°1 
South Wales & | | 
“Monmouth | 719°6 755°0, 22,157- 2) 22,040°8 
Orher English | 
districts* a 1138 114°6) 3,189: 4) 3,227-7 
Scotland ...... 5859 580 3 18,498 -8 17,672°9 





Total ... |4297°1 4,169: 3,139817- “qeseewe- 7 


i 





* Including Cumbertand, Gieucestet, Somerset, 
and Kent. 


Cotton 


Raw Corton delivered to Spinners 





(000 bales) 
Week Total 
ended Deliveries 
Variety to Vt | ook 


Aug. | Sept. | 1937- | | 1938- 


26, ; 2, | s 
| ept. 3, | | Sept. 2, 
1938 | 1938 | | 1937 | 1938 


y ; ~ 
American .....- 14:8 | 13-4) 99 85 








4-8 3°4 | 
Brazilian ......... 3:5; 21); 35 15 
Peruvian, etc... | 24) 1:5] 13 8 
Egyptian ....., | 3-1] 6-2 22 24 
Sudan Sakel .., 3:3 | 2-6 17 19 
Fast Indian...... 10:0 | 65;| 40 66 
Other countries 15 | 2:6 21 10 

| 

| 


247 | 227 


Metals 


_ SALES ON LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 





Week ending , 























From Jan. 
mn moni | lto Sept. 
Aug. 31, | Sept. 1 7, 1938 
a8 1938 
Tons Tons Tons 
Copper anal 5,950 4,350 316,825 
issencat dni 1,170 690 58,150 
aia Siubiieid 5.550 6,300 238,000 
POT. ...00:.. 2,850 4,450 200,775 
U.K. Suan 
l Aug. 27, | Sept. 3, 
ioe 1938 1938 





Copper (Br. official w’houses): | Tons | Tons 

eae sonsscnectuniinheccnpianen 9. sbase anaes 
picvossntpadebbbanhictlilchs 71 

Tae ends and ee | 7,743 | 7,971 


COMMODITY STATISTICS 


METALS—(cont.) 


TINPLATE INDUSTRY 


Week ended 
—- = 20, Aug. 27, 
938 
Production—per cent. of vn 


GE ivndsicdccsccecs 77°25 48-57 48-15 
54 eek ended 


Sept. 2, Aug. 25, Sept. 1, 
1937 1938—Ss«1938 


: ‘Tons Tons Tons 
Shipments ............... 5,402 3,193 3,387 
Stocks (warehouse and 

PD bbdentnctesdtscces 9,074 3,021 4,814 


Thirty-five Weeks ended 
Sept. 2, 1937 Sept. 1, 1938 


, ‘Tons Tons 
Shipments ............00. 276,973 164,914 
Foods 


WorLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLour 


(7000 quarters) 


| Week ended Season to 


| Aug. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
| 27, 3, ' 3, 
| 1938 1938 1937 1938 























From— 

N. America......... 470 513 1,769 2,590 
Argentina and 

Uruguay.......... 196 181 573 721 
PIT ics ddnasece 322 270 810 1,444 
a ee | 444 296 187 1,855 
Danube and dist.. | 101 35 679 329 
ei csseretscuses 28 41 318 353 
Other Countries .. |... ‘ei 138 

FO cccteminrans | 1,561 1,336) 4,474 7,292 
Om i 
_ eee 185 209, 1,193 1,426 
I” susmanies | os 390 =816 (2,317 
PROMS seks. coescconse | 16 47 21 148 
Belgium . | £3 134 430 626 
Holland ot. wae 161 189 617 
BROEY ssssessscecrccsies 28 24 =:104 62 
Greece | 17 12 118 134 
Scandinavia ........ 35 23 147 83 
Austria, etC........0. | 45 18, 98 202 
Other European 

Countries ........ 120 127; 250 444 
Ex-European 

Countries ........ | 346 198, 1,108 1,233 

MIN. ccududaness | 1,561 1,336 4,474 7,292 


WorRLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
Maize MEAL 
_ (000 quarters) 


| Week ended From Age. lto 


From |Aug. . Sept. | Sept. , Sept. 
| 27, 3, he. hs 
| 1938 1938 1937 | 1938 


Argentina ....... ais | 376 
| 


408 19,242; 4,868 
Auantic America 524 269 4 9,783 
Danube Region ...... 32 31 2,009 2,093 
S. & E. Africa......... 104 25 «1,588 426 


Indo-China, etc. 56 65 202 789 














FOR. cassscecess 1,092 798 23,045 17,959 


OTHER Foops 





Week ended 
: 
| Aug. 27, | Sept. 3, 
| 1938 | 1938 
medal ; | 
BACON: | 

Arrivals in London (bales) 

Danish .......0ccccseceseseees . | 14,229 | 14,933 

Canadian ........scccsere eevee | 4,826 | 4,486 

Dutch ...cccccccescece eceesees 2,452 | 2,313 

Lithuanian .....ecceeeeeese : 1,414; 1,509 

Polish .......+. eecccceeececcce 3,108 | 2,714 
Cocoa: 

Movements in Lond. (bags): | 
Landed .....cccsecccosccssesses | 19,369 | 24,332 
Did a home consumption 6,128 | 8,987 
EXpPoOrts oc .seseeeeeseeeeeeees 413 | 1,683 
Stocks, send of week ...... 172,432 | 186,094 
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OTHER Foops—(cont.) 


Week ended 


Aug. 27, Sept. 3, 


1938 1938 
COFFEE : 
Movements in Lond. (cwt.) | 
Brazilian—Landed ......... cea 
» D/d for home consn. | 32 "5 
ia I nk Siciecctacncs 1 
» Stocks, end of week.. 2,398 2,346 
Central and S. American: : 
DR cindentencdsinacinte 1,022 144 
D/dforhome consumption 1,966 1,631 
aaa ee | 3,20) 3,223 
Stocks, end of week....... 119,464 114,754 
Other kinds—L anded...... 42 975 
» D/dforhomeconsn. 2,729 3,245 
—_—  anine 1,183 1,122 
» Stocks end of week. 78,153 | 74,761 


MEAT: | 
Supplies at Smithfield (tons) : 


BN Wis icaetSinlaatinasaacaie 8,252 9,043 

Beef and veal ..........ce00 4,400 4,718 

Mutton and lamb ......... 2,634 | 2,921 

Pork and bacon ..........+. j 685 807 

I MGs Santccénccacccaeas 533 597 
SuGar: 


Movements, London and 
Liverpool (tons): 


NN is idicadcnetaiinndooides | 11,034 3,551 
BO GUIIE dios ccccednrnndences 15,106 | 17,121 
Stocks, end of week ...... 231,606 | 218,036 
TEA:* 
Sales on Garden A/c. (pkgs.) : 

ee \cnadacicieewnsicini 40,064 | 46,862 
a aicasatnsmasnntanianane 9,955 9,823 
I Sactidctentacinienccate | 27,201 | 27,052 
DID: Snnciacinsamnitaninnnanie | 1,947 2,757 
SND” ccxcacaciastieccceces 223 972 
TN eencciucamamneivuas 2,537 513 

EV encnasttihapaaiinds 81,927 | 87,979 


* Weeks ended Aug. 25th and Sept. Ist. 


Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


MOVEMENTS OF RUBBER IN LONDON 
AND LIVERPOOL 


Week ended 


| Aug. 27,| Sept. 3, 


| 1938 1938 
DE. Di snccetncsunionsiad tons 1,394 1,424 
BONED vncsccccoceseceveseos tons 1,381 1,079 
Stocks, end of week ....... tons 99,380 | 99,725 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF LINSEED 
i tons) 





|W eek ended From Jan. 1 to 
ba 382-2 Parl ik | 
Aug. Sept. a | Sept. 
. oF 3, 3, 
| 1938 | 1938 1937 | 1938 
} 


Argenune to— 


U.K. and Orders 1:8 6:7 371:0 203-4 
QORCIOME  onicce.ee | 10:°2 | 10:0 399-8 453-7 
U.S.A. and Canada 2:1 582-7 \226°8 
Australia, Brazil, 
ical | O8| ... | 19-1 | 144 
Calcutta to— 
U.K. and Orders... | 2:0 0-1 | 92-1 | 72-5 
Continent ......... [coe | eee 02) 0-9 
Bombay to— | 
U.K. and Orders... | 7:2 3-5 | 42-1 {115-3 
Continent. ......... Saas a3 ims. 63 
Madras to U.K. | Begg ON een 
India to— | 
Australia, etc....... Jose | ose | ADD] 10-4 
Rieiincactsctescessee Gee oh eds wes Les 
 ... nsniacavene | ee 0:2 | 














DR seciscisein | 22-0 | 24:9 1528-81103°7 
| | } 


AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


Aug. 31, Sept. 7, 
1938 


1938 


GRAMS cap een Cents Cents 
eae eeccccees = ae 

Maze, Chicagey Se eB 
$ Sako, aL <ckeeiaiees'. Se 2334 

. OO cacuce..:: Ran 401 
Barley, Winnipeg. Oot, ceccosee 3625 3319 


mqraLs pe Ib, bam 
Y5E Domestic spot... 9: 871o 9-90 


oducers’ export 10-20 10-2212 


Aug. 31, Sept. 7, 

1938 i 

METALS (per ib.)—cont, Cents ‘ents 
Tin, N.Y., Straits spot ......... 43°35 42°80 
Lead, N.Y., Es « cicasewee Guaten 4°90 4°90 
Spelter, East St. Louis, spot... 4°75 4°75 


MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)— 


Cecoa, N.Y., Accra, Sept......- 5-11 5°17 
Ccffee, he cash— 

beh, BOO: F  .ostnrcesccoce- 53g 512 

Santos, NO. 4 ...sere0e 8 814 


Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot.. 8-42 8-18 


Aug. 31, Sept. 7, 


1938 1938 
Cents Cents 
MISCELLANEOUS (per !b.)—cont. 
Cotton, Am. Mid., Sept......... 8°25 8 03 
Lard, Chicago, Sept............. 78212 7:57l2 


Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude 
33 deg. to 33°90, at well, 


WOE DRBEEE  cocascsdccgeececesnce 116 116 
Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot —-:1671¢ 16lig 
Do. do. Oct. 16716 1616 
Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent., 
a citidinenainaee 2:90 2:95 
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COMPANY MEETING 





BEECHAMS PILLS 
INCREASE OF CAPITAL APPROVED 


MR PHILIP E. HILL’S SPEECH 


A separate meeting of the deferred shareholders of Beechams Pills, 


Limited, was held, on the 7th instant, at the Hotel Victoria, North- 
umberland Avenue, W.C., to consider a resolution increasing the 
capital of the company by the creation of 3,600,000 deferred shares 


of 


Ss. each; capitalising £600,000 standing to the credit of general 


reserve to be distributed as fully-paid deferred shares of 5s. each to 
the existing deferred shareholders; subdividing each Ss. deferred share 
into two deferred shares of 2s. 6d. each; and altering the articles of 
association so as to maintain the existing balance of voting power 
between the three classes of shares. 


Mr Philip E. Hill (Chairman of the company) presided. 
The secretary (Mr B. L. Hobrow, A.C.A.) having read the notice 


convening the meeting, 


The Chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen, since we last met my 


co-directors and I have evolved the scheme to which I referred at 
our annual meeting, for making the deferred shares of the company 
a more marketable unit at a price within the reach of all classes of 
our customers and the general public. I wrote to you on August 15th 
giving full particulars as to how this was to be effected, and, judging 
from the numerous letters I have received from shareholders and 
others, and from the comments of the financial Press, the scheme 
appears to be generally acceptable. 


the whole of the ordinary share capital of Macleans, Limited, the 


PURCHASE OF MACLEANS LTD. 
You will also have noticed from my letter that we have purchased 
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well-known manufacturers of Maclean Stomach P 
Salts, Macleans Peroxide Tooth Paste, and a large number of oth 
pharmaceutical and branded products. I consider this acquisition 
as one of the most important made by this company, not Only from 
the point of view of the dividends we shall receive from Beecham 
Maclean Holdings, Limited, the company formed by Beechams Pills 
Limited, to hold these shares, but from the savings in expenditure 
which should result from the acquisition and the benefit of the 
pooling of the management experience of this highly success{ul 
business. 

You will have seen from the notices sent you that the balance 
of voting power of the three classes of shareholders in the company 
has been maintained. Trading conditions continue to be satis. 
factory, and, as you are aware, we have just paid the same interim 
dividend as last year on the increased capital. Upon the proposals 
of the directors receiving your assent to-day, it is proposed to make 
an issue of 2,400,000 deferred shares of 2s. 6d. each, on attractive 
terms, almost immediately. Preferential consideration in allotment 
will be given to holders of shares of all classes in the company and 
its subsidiaries. 


owder, Fynnog 


INTERESTING DEVELOPMENTS 


During the past seven years your company has shown an expan. 
sion of business and profits, and there appears to be no reason why 
this progress should not continue. At the moment we have negotia- 
tions in progress which may shortly lead to interesting developments, 
The prospectus, when published, will give all the necessary informa- 
tion to enable shareholders to form their own views with regard to 
the attractiveness of the proposals. 

The chairman concluded by moving the resolution, which was 
seconded by Mr J. Stanley Holmes, M.P. (managing director), and 
carried unanimously. 

At a subsquent extraordinary general meeting of the company the 


(Continued from page 519) 


of a lead cartel. Tin and spelter, as well 
as rubber, linseed oil, cotton and wheat 
were marked down in price. 

A similar trend was noticeable in the 
United States. Moody’s index of the 
prices of staple commodities (Decem- 
ber 31, 1931 = 100) fell from 143.7 to 
143.1 during the week ended last Wed- 
nesday; a month ago the index stood 
at 146.0, and a year ago at 194.9. 


Metals 


Copper.—In spite of the political 
tension, the standard cash price for 
copper improved by 13s. 9d. this week 
to close at £41 per ton, though the 
turnover on the market was small. The 
comparative strength of the copper 
price level during the last few days is 
interpreted in market circles as a 
favourable barometer for the copper 
price outlook in the autumn. 


* 


Tin.—The price of tin fell by £2 
to close the week at £190 15s. per ton. 
The demand for the metal declined 
further and on Monday the turnover 
on the L.M.E. reached the lowest daily 
level for a number of years. There are 
possibilities that a revival of the United 
States tinplate and automobile industries 
may help to improve the tin position in 
the next few weeks. At the moment, 
however, the situation is definitely un- 
favourable. According to Messrs A. 
Strauss and Company, Limited, the 
total visible supply of tin rose last 
month by another 1,216 tons to 30,717 
tons; in addition, the world’s invisible 
tin stocks are at present larger than for 
several years past, so that the total 
stocks of the metal must be at least 
as high as 45,000 tons. New supplies 
amounted to only 6,562 tons in August 
against 8,758 tons in July, a direct 
effect of the lower quota for the third 


quarter of this year. On the other hand, 
deliveries fell further from 6,854 tons in 
July to 6,107 tons in August, and 
reached the lowest level for several 
years. 

* 


Lead and Spelter.—While spelter 
declined by 6s. 3d. to £13 2s. 6d. per 
ton, lead improved by 8s. 9d. to 
£14 13s. 9d. per ton. The decline in 
spelter was due to a lack of consumers’ 
buying, while the improvement in lead 
was the direct result of the announce- 
ment that a Lead Producers’ Associa- 
tion has been formed this week with 
the object of regulating the supply to 
the demand. As far as can be ascer- 
tained, no definite restriction agreement 
has been agreed upon so far, but the 
market expects that the new lead 
scheme will be more or less on the 
same lines as the present copper scheme. 


Grains 


COMPARED with a week ago, wheat 
prices on Wednesday were Is. 6d. to 3s. 
per quarter lower and the fall was most 
marked for near positions. Selling pres- 
sure from Russia and the Danube dis- 
trict, combined with the declaration of 
the United States Government of their 
intention to export 100 million bushels 
this season, had a depressing effect on 
the market, in which demand is very 
Slow. The Federal Surplus Com- 
modities Corporation has already 
bought some five million bushels and 
sold about two millions, at a loss esti- 
mated at 4 to 7 cents per bushel. Maize 
prices also declined during the week, 
but demand still remains poor, as this 
grain is barely competitive as a feeding- 
stuff with wheat and barley. Barley has 
been affected by selling pressure from 
Canada, Russia and Irak and compared 
with last week the price has declined 
by more than Is. per quarter. 


proposals were also approved. 


Other Foods 


Provisions. — Dominion butters 
were advanced in price by 3s. per cwt. 
during the week and egg prices rose by 
about Is. per 120. Elsewhere the mar- 
kets were quiet. The trade in fresh meat 
was slow, except for pork; demand for 
chilled and frozen meat was good. 


* 


Colonial Produce.—After _ brisk 
sales at the end of last week, demand 
at the tea auctions has been somewhat 
less active, and prices weakened at the 
close. Other markets have been steady. 


* 


Fruit and Vegetables. Heavy 
supplies of potatoes at the Borough were 
cleared with difficulty, but prices were 
unchanged, The market for vegetables 
was very slow after the week-end, but 
English apples and plums sold well. 


Miscellaneous 


Commodities 


Oils and Oilseeds.—In sympathy 
with the grain markets, prices for oils 
and oilseeds have tended to fall. De- 
mand is exceptionally light and 
crushers are not inclined to enter into 
forward contracts, Plate linseed is agai" 
cheaper; private estimates forecast an 
increase of 10 per cent. in the area 
under linseed in the Argentine and 
weather conditions are reported to 


favourable. 
* 


Rubber.—The market has been 
dominated by the political uncertainty) 
and very little business was a 
during the week. Compared -* : 
previous Wednesday, prices showe . 
fall of sd. per lb.; while demand ! 
small, sellers are also reserved. 
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Rubber 


In the following charts we present a number of facts about the rubber industry, with special reference to the United States, which last 
year consumed nearly half the world’s output. All the statistics have been taken from “‘ The Statistics of the Rubber Industry,” by George 
Rae, D.Sc. (Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 1938, Part II). The average prices shown are those of ribbed smoked sheet, London. 
The figures of consumption are net imports adjusted where possible for changes in stocks. The average age of cars in the U.S.A. is computed 
on the assumption that the oldest cars are the first to be discarded. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended September 3, 1938, 
total ordinary revenue was £11,154,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £25,245, 000. 
Thus, excluding sinking fund allocations, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist last is 


£141,620,000, 


against a deficit of 


£,86,780,000 a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
_ REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE _ 


Revenue 





| Esti- 


Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


April 1,’ April 1,! Week | Week 

















| anata 1937, to 1938, to ended — 
30) Sept. 4, Sept. 3, Sept.4,'Sept 
1938-39) "1937 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 
“ORDINARY 
REVENUE 
Inc. Tax ... ¢341150 48,610 49,444 3,329) 4,256 
Sur-tax...... 62,000 6,380 7,770 140. 100 
Estate, etc., | 
Duties...... | 88,000 40,760 33,100 3,540 1,220 
Stamps...... 24,000 7,780 8,290 150... 
DE aPaeconss 20,000 oo | EL: ess 450 
Other In. | | 
Rev. Duties 1,250 140 480 
Total I. Rev. 536,400 103,670 104,534 7, 159) 6,026 
Customs ... 227,950 94,547 93,989) 4,378 4,416 
a | 116, 150 46,265 45, 915, 792 761 
Total Cust. | 
and Excise 344,100. 140,812 139, 904 5,170 5,177 
Motor | | 
Duties...... | 36,0001 8,362, 8,219 ... | 
P.O. (Net | 
Receipt) .. .| 8,670. 7,450 5,840) = Dr. ae 
P.O. Fund | 2,400; ... | of | 
Crown Lds. 1,330 590 620, | 
Rec. from i | | 
Sun. Loans | | 5,250 3,405 3,926 68, 81 
Mise. Rec. 10,500; 3,731) 2,838 629, 520 
| a a aE 
Total Ordin- | | | | 
ary Revenue 944,650) 268,020 265,881 13,306 11,154 
Seve - BAL. | 
REVENUE | 
Post Office | 
and Broad- | i 
casting* ... | 80, 442) 28,900, 30,610 1,020' 2,000 
5 Total ... _ 1025092) 296,920 296,491 14,326 13,154 
lenees out of the Exchequer 
ihe to meet payments 
(£ thousands) 
Expenditure | — April 1, April 1, Week Week 
mate, — to ~ 38,to ended ended 
ept. 4, Sept. 3, Sept.4, Sept.3 
1938-39; “95 i058 1937" 1938" 
“ORDINARY | ; ’ 
EXPEND. | 
Int. & Man. | 
of Nat. Dt. | 230, 000 105,173) 105, 125) 8, 432) 8,376 
or ments to | 
Ireland | 8,900) 3,070, 3, 021 257 
eden Cons. } | 
FundServ. | 5,239 1,522 1,276 1) 22 
TEE, coax 244,139 109,765 109,422 8,700 8,398 
Supply Serv. 702409, 245,036 298,079 13,309 16,847 
Total Ordy. | a 
Expend. ... §946548 354,801 407,501 22,009, 25,245 
Sevr - Bat. | | 
ExPEND | 
P.O. and | 
Broadcast- | 
ing Votes 80,442) 28, 900) 30, 610, 1,020 2,000 
_ Total. ‘site 11026990) 383,701 438,111 23,029 27,245 


* Revenue ™ -y to meet expenditure. 
¢t Excluding Post Office and Broadcasting and 
£112,900,00C under Defence Loans Act. 


+ After concessions of £100,000 made during 
passage of Finance Act. 


§ After adding Navy and Air Supplementary Esti- 
mates, Consol. Fund increase saul Eire Act and 
reduction by revised Civil Estimate (net increase, 
£2,150,000). 

After raising Exchequer balances by 
£154,661 to £2,622,054, the other opera- 
tions for the week (as shown below, but 
excluding £1,821,000 issued to sinking 
funds), raised the gross National Debt by 
£16,066,000 to about £8,287 millions. 


WEEK’S ee ponent IN DEBT 
£ thousands) 


Net INCREASES IN — Net REPAYMENTS, ETC. 
Public Dept. Adv. 1,645 


Treasury Bills... 17,901 
Settlem Nat. Savings ae. 100 
Tifhe Act ......... 170 ~P. “As & T 


ee eeeeeeneeeese 
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Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 
The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1938, to September 3, 1938, are 
shown below :— 
(£ thousands) 


Ordinary Exp. ... 407,501 ; Ordinary Rev. .. . 265,881 
Increase in balances 258 | Eire receipts* . 5,000 
_— borr.141, 410 


‘Sinks. Fds. 4,532 
Net borrowing ... 136,878 


—_—— 


407,759 407,759 


* Receipts under Sec. 2 (3) of Eire (Confirmation 
of Agreement) Act, 1938. 





FLOATING DEBT 

















& millions) 
Wa s and 
Treas sone 
Bills Advances 
Total 
ie iateieaet ane oe Float- 
Date | Float-| ing 
ce | Bag Bonk eb | Assets 
| Ten- T Public! Debt 
der Depts.| Eng: | 
1937 | | land | 
Sept. 3t 573-0 | 289-0, 35-0 897-0, 324-0 
Dec. 31 | 889-7" | 39-4 | 95°7 | 904-9 at 
} 
May 28 | 570-0 | 281-4, 40-8 | | 892-2) 322-2 
June 4 | 575-0 308-7| 43-9 | 2-0 |929°6| 352-6 
» 11 (580-0 310-7) 41-6 | 932-3, 352-3 
» 18 585-0 303-4 40:1 | |928-5 343-5 
» 25 '583-0 305-7 44-7 | | 933-4 350-4 
30 851-0 42-4 41-5 934-9 _...* 
July 9 | 573-0 298-3) 43-1 | (914-5 | 341-4 
» 16 568-0 302-3) 40-7 | 911-1 343-0 
» 23 568-0 304-1, 37-2] ... [909-4 341-3 
» 30 565-0 309-1 46:6) ... (920-7) 355-7 
Aug. 6 | 560-0 320-1 44:2| ... | 924-3) 364-3 
» 13 555-0 303-4 44-1] ... |902-5/ 347-5 
» 20 555°C 296-2 41-9] ... | 893-1) 338-1 
» 27 555-0 294-0 45-7) ... | 894-7! 339-7 
Sept. 3 550-0 316-9 44-1 | ... (911-0 361-0 


* Owing to inequalities between Treasury bill pay- 
ments and maturities at the end of the quarter, it is 
sible to separate tender and tap issues or to 

e floating assets. 


TREASURY BILLS 
se Z millions) — 





Amount 





il Per 
a ae, 9 oe A | Allotted 
i 

| wa ae 
Appli mini- 

Offered “FP! Allotted) | an 

> Rate 

1937 | l a2 
Sept. 3/ 45-0 | 88-2 | 45-0 10 2:53) 45 
Dec. 31 | 50-0 | 80:5 | 50-0 10 11-59) 47 
1938 | ‘3 | 

May 27, 45-0 | 69-0 | 45-0 10 9-37) 57 
june 3 | 50-0 | 83-1 | 50-0 |12 1.04) 51 
» 10 50-0 | 86-0 | 50-0 112 9-19 58 
» 17, 50-0 | 80-5 | 48-0 11 5-68 69 
» 24 45-0 66:7 | 45-0 10 9-18) 57 
July 1, 45-0 | 84-8 | 45-0 |10 5-33) 40 
» 8 45-0 | 85-2 | 45-0 10 5-431 40 
» 15) 45-0 | 90-7 | 45°0 10 5-21) 37 
» 22, 45-0 | 88-3 | 42-0 10 5:03; 32 
» 29| 40-0 | 82-4 | 40-0 10 1-90 58 
Aug. 5  35°0 | 78-6 35-0 10 1-80, 40 
» 12, 30-0 76-8 | 30-0 10 1-50\ 30 
» 19| 35-0 | 82-2 | 35-0 (10 1-51, 32 
26| 40:0 87-6 | 40-0 10 1-53, 36 
Sept. 2) 45-0 74:6 | 45-0 10 5-87| 37 


Bills are paid for du following week, on an 
day at oa option. When enema 

length is 92 Pl ills = for Saturday are 91-day 
bills and there are no maturities, When 
normal is 90 days, bills paid for on Monday are 
89-day bills. Bills paid for in February are 89-day 
bills, Seder cake those paid for each Tuesday, which are 
On Testeber 2nd, applications at £99 17s. 4d. per 
cent. for bills to be paid for on any day 
of the following week were accepted as to 
about 37 per cent. of the amount applied for. 
Applications at —e Prices were accepted in full. 
£45°0 millions Treasury bills are being offered 
on September 9th. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 





CERTIFICATES 
Sales in | Number < | Price 
33 wrecks to a 4 
ug. 21, 1937¢ ... | 20,929,181 | 15,696,886 
Aug. 20, 1938 21,105,187 5.696806 
~— oe 
ug. 21,1937... 509,386 382,040 
Aug. 13,1938 |. 519,909 309,932 
_ Aug. 20, 1938* |: 522,557 391,918 


1938. 
t After adjustments to June 19th. 


* Net Exchequer receipts, week ended August 20, 


eed 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 


RETURNS 


SEPTEMBER 7, 1938 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Notes Issued : 


In Bnkg. ail 


| Govt. Debt .. 10 
In circultn. 480,114,598 Other Govt 


£ 
(5,100 





| Securities .. 188,729 % 
partment ... 46,299,077 Other Secs... 240081 
Silver coin wae 11,608 

Amt. of Fid. 
Issue ....... 200,000,000 

Gold Coin & 
Bullion ......326,413,675 

ee 

526,413,675 | 526,413,675 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


prope. capital 14, $3,000 | Govt. Secs, 101,336,164 


3, 666,597 Other Secs. 


—_—__ 


Public Deps.* 32,151,328 | Dhses.etc, ... 5,352,719 
Other Deps. : ——————_ |__ Securines ... 22,072,852 
Bankers ...... 91,259,444 I° —_——. 
Other Accs. 34, 852, 399 | 27,426,571 
——— | Notes . 46,299,077 

126,111,843 | Gold & Silver 
“ae 1,420,956 
176,482,768 176,432,768 


_* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
(£ thousands) 





























| 
Compared with 
; Amt. | he 
Both Departments | Sept. 7,| 
; 1938 Last Last 
Week Year 
ms j j 
COMBINED paseunseans 
Note circulation ..... | 480,115: - 318! - 9,034 
Deposits : Public _...... | 32,151 4,393 + 20,182 
Bankers’....... |} 91,259'— 3,484 — 14,443 
Others........ ° 34,852 1,524 1,403 
Total outside liabilities 638,378 933 4,697 
Capital and rest ..... eves | 18,220 12 % 
COMBINED ASSETS —— —— 
Govt. debt and securities 301,081 780 — 5,371 
Discounts and advances | 5,354 — 164+ 233 
Other securities ......... | 22,317 - 198 608 
Silver coin in issue dept.! 0 ! 
Gold coin and bullion.... | 327, 835 { 74 192 
RESERVES — 
Res. of notes & coin in 2 “0 
aeene Capea. 47,720, + 392 8,842 
Proportion of reserve to 
outside abe. dept © 
(a Baa ept. only | . 
’ roportion””) | 30°1% + 0 4%'+ 4 9% 
(6) Gold stocks et 
its and notes | 9 
“ reserve ratio *) | 51-4% 0:1%' + 03% 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ millions) 
1937 1938 
Bg Bs an a 
| Aug. Sept. 
x Aug | a = | Fe 
; dsb nam a 
Issue $2 | 
Notes in circ. | 489°1 482-6) ~- 480-4 430-1 
otes in - 
yo dept... | 37:3, 43-8} 47:7) 460 45 
Govt. debt and 1 199-7 
securities ... | 199-3 199°5 199-2 199-0) 1) 
Other secs. .. 0- ° | ’ 
Gold sc.csso0cee | 326°4| 326-4 326-4) 326-4 326-4 
ies: 
erie sess | 12-01 20-1] 24-0} 27:8 2 
Bankers’........ | 105-7) 105-7| 101-6) 94°7, 48 
Others .....0++ +3) 34:1) 34:1) = 1583 
Total ......0000 | 154-0) 159-9 a 158:9) 
s t. Secs.: | | 
eae 107-1 104-6) 101-9) 102 i iol? 
Discounts, etc. 5-1 6:5; 63 5 4 934 
Other ......... | 21-0} 22-0) 20:6 225 334 
Total .......++ «- | 133-3) 133-1 128-8 129 8| 12 
FESErve......---» | 38:9) 45 48 9 47:3 40-7 
oO % % | % 30 l 
“Proportion” | 25: 1] 30:6) 29-7] 4 
Reserve ratiot =< 51 mn 51:2) 5I 
Sed ieee tee pemen Oo 
and notes in circulation, * At this date, = 
debt was £11,015,100 ; silver coim in 1864 666,597. 
£11,608; capital, £14,553,000 ; rest, £3,00% 


S 
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September 10, 1938 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


Bank of Spain appeared 
NOTE.—A return of (YF Ach last. The latest 
in The Econom e Mellie Iran appeared in 


\ Oth; and the Banks 
The Economist of August Greece, India, Latvia 


of Argentina, t 27th; Bul aria, Estonia, 
wd Japs ava; Jugo-Slavia, Norway, South 
Finland, of September 3rd. 


Africa and Sweden, 
BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL 
SETTLEMENTS.—(Million Swiss gold 
francs of 0.29 grammes) 


Aug. | June) July ) Aug. 
| a j > | 31, | 31, 
| 1937 | 1938 1938 1938 





ASSETS | 10-9 29-3, 27-4 30°9 

| 23-7) 41-1 34:9, 48-1 

Sight funds......---+-0e+s SS eS 
ci ces: | | | 

Bils and amercial bills 122-6 141-8 140-8) 152-7 


) bills .. 170°8 1066 81:4 70°7 
ibe interest | 45°7 54:7 55°8 as 
Sundry bills & invests. 310-2) 257-9 258-6 252-9 


Other aSStS ...+seeeeeee ; 2-3) Ahi 0-9 1:6 
LIABILITIES | | j 

ania 125-0 125-0 125-0 125-0 

Capital paid up .-. | 23-2) 24-3) 24:3) 24-3 


RESCrVES «0.000002 ates 
Long-term | aggro | 

1) Annuit trust | 

* see ssits... | 153-1) 153-6 153-3, 1529 
«) Gon. deposits. 112°5 103-6, 103-2) 1026 
Short term and sight 
deposits : 





ee 3 158-9} 166-1 
(2) tral banks : 

A or 0th, CODES on 4:4 1-8) 2:4, 2:4 
(3) Other deposits... 7:4 2:8 2:6 6:1 
Sight deposits—gold... 88 98 9-2) 9-1 
Miscellaneous items ... 37:2, 36:2} 37:6; 38:0 
Profits (dist. July 1)... , see Bons 


US. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s 

“2 USER. Banks | Sept., Aug. | Sept.) Sept. 

RESOURCES |e 1 bee i bes i SS 

Gold certifs. on hand 1937 1938 1938 1938 

and due trom Treas. | 8,831) 10,633 10,632! 10,631 


Total reserves ......00 | 9,111 11,036 11,026! 10,996 
Totalcash reserves ... | 271 394, 386 356 
Total bills discounted | 24 7 7 7 
Bills bt. in open mkt. | 3 1 1 1 
Total bills on hand ... | 27 7, 8) 8 
Industrial advances ... | 21 16, 16, 16 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,526’ 2,564 2,564! 2,564 
Total bills and secs. ... | 2,574 2,587) 2,588! 2,587 
Total resources ......... | 12,370, 14,250, 14,261) 14,241 

LIABILITIES } 

FR. notes in actual | 
Circulation .......00006 | 4,295 4,136, 4,169) 4,212 

Aggregate of excess mr. 

{ 


j 
bank res. over reqts. 760 2,920, 2,940 3,030 
Deposits — Member- | | 


bank reserve account | 6,710 8,046) 8,179! 8,269 


Govt. deposits ......... | 130 839 #720) # 561 
Total deposits ......... | 7,154 9,249 9,212) 9,147 
Cap. paid in and surplus 306 309° +309 8309 
Total liabilities ......... | 12,370 14,250) 14,261, 14,241 


Ratio of total res. to | | 
deposit and F.R. note | 
liabs. combined ....., 79 6°, 82°4% 82° 4%, |82°3% 
Treasury COMBINED | | 
RESOURCES 
| 





Monetary gold stock... 12,604 13,033! 13,135| 13,237 
Treasury and Nat. Bk. | 

CUFTENCY ........cceceee 2,587, 2,723) 2,730; 2,729 
say maton. 6587] 646] 6,503) 6.579 
Money in circulation... | 6,597! | 6,57 
Treasury cash and de- | i 7 — . 
~ Posits with F.R. Bks, | 3,886! 3,206! 3,200, 3,140 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK.—Million $’s 
tic “| Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. 


| ee} th] | 
Tews pola 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Totel ean eserves, 3321 °24639- 1.46584 4598-6 
Stal bills discounted | 15-8} 1-1) 2:1; 2-3 
rus be in open mkt. | 1-1) 0-2) 0-2) 0-2 
To Us. Govt. secs. | 725-0, 780-0, 780-1 780-1 
bills and securts. | 747-3 785-1) 786-2. 786-3 
y= ye Member- | 
ve account |2846: . : , 
Tonal res. to dep. ant | 03798 - 1:3936-2 3995-9 
Fed. Res. note lia- 


_ bilities combined ... 83 -6% 86 -9%, 87-0% 86:7% 


FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 


este 


| Aug. | July | Aug. | Aug. 
ip 





25 27. 24 

tei Assets 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Investaneray, “tts | 13958) 8,161) 8,223) 8,217 
Reserve ‘with’ Bedegai | 2 7 12,395 12,409 12,496 

wae | 5,191 6,675 6,568 6,639 
Due from domestic bics. 1,654 2,423) 3457 3419 
Deneeis 5 demand (ad- | | 
Time 4) seseecensnnenes igo 15 169 ae ‘eee 

Be Gaitscsssseees 

Ins PovernMment "569 441. = '425°—=S 421 


~~ nnntcncaseeses: | 5,474) 6,153) 6,273, 6,200 


THE ECONOMIST 


_ BANK OF FRANCE.—Million francs 
| Sept. Aug. Aug. Sept. 


ASSETS | 1937 1938 1938 1938 
ee 55,718 55,808 55,808 55,808 
Garena on —_. coin | 1,099... 0 ad 
ills : mmercial ... | 8,540 6,819 8,7 
mescial | 8,786 8,360 


Advances on securities | 881 726 726 726 
I nen pny Komen whee | 3,945 3,675 3,545 3,693 
Loans to State without 1,142 826 331 766 
oe (a) general 3,200 3,200 3,200 3,200 

) provisional ...... 26,018 40134 $4013. 
Negotiable bonds, ennnweee 
inking Fund Dept. | 5,637 5,574 5,570 5,570 


Other assets ............ 4,226 4,111 4,188 4,560 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... 90,002 101351 99,065 101760 

Deposits: Public ,..... | 2,284 3,172 2,891 2,539 
., Private... | 14,721 13,506 17,602 15,805 

Other liabilities ......... | 3,400 2,841 2,731 2,713 

Gold reserve to sight 

_ liabilities ............ 52°0°, 47°2°., 46°7%, 46°4% 


t Of which fcs. 18,050 millions under Conventions 
whose permissible limit is fcs. 30,000 millions. 


REICHSBANK 
Million Reichsmarks 


| Aug. ‘ July § Aug. Aug. 
31 30, 23, 7 


ASSETS | 1937 1938 1938 1038 
i ect einninnnit | 69-9 70:8 70-8 70-8 
Of which depstd. abroad) 20°0 20:3 10-6 10-6 
Res. in foreign currencs.| 6:0 5-2 5-9 5-5 
Bills of exchange and 
cheques .......... sees 5316°0 62642 5790-2 6648 3 
Silver and other coin... | 138-4) 135-7 207-1 129-9 
pO ne « | 51:7; 48:5, 27:9) 35-2 
Investments ........+0+- | 403-4 847:1 847-5 847-8 
Other assets ............ | 766°6 1149-1 1140-41137-7 
LIABILITIES | 
ee | 493-0 514°4 514°4 514-4 


Notes in circulation ... 
Other daily maturing 

obligations ............ 736:0 919-8 977-31032:9 
Other liabilities ......... 257°6 286°8 304°8 309-4 
Cover of note circulatn. (1:48°,.1-14°, 1:25°, 1-11% 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK.— Million £’s 


Sept. Aug. Aug. | Sept. 
| 6, 8, 29, 5, 
ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 1938 1938 
Gold and English stg. | 16-01 16°01 16-01 16-01 
Other coin, bullion, &c. | 5°40 5°52 5-01 5:76 
Money at short call— 


5115-5 6649-5 6143-3 6868-5 


I i cctcavenshens 33-85 23-62 23:27 22-30 
Short-term loans ...... ‘i ee a a 
Secrts. and Treas. bills 76°99 89-62 90°54 90-14 
Discounts and advances 10°39 14:02 14:10 14:20 

LIABILITIES 
Notes issued ............ | 47°53 49-03 49-03 49-03 
Res. pm. on gold sold 7:75| 7:75| 7-75 7-75 
Deposits, etc........-...- 92-65 84-97 85-28 84:65 
NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 

Million belgas 
Aug. Aug. |! Aug. ; Sept. 
4, 18, 25, . 
ASSETS | 1938 1938 1938 1938 
ET cintcticnict het eine | 2,972 3,066 3,047 3,085 
Silver and other coin... | 45 46 47 46 
Foreign exchange, etc. 867 O17 927 927 
Bills and securities...... | 666 608 604 590 
AGVENCES .ccceccccocccee 58 48 43 56 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 4,233, 4,226 4,223 4,297 
Deposits: Govt. ...... | 13 15 31 
CHEE cress ' 275 364 344 289 
BANK OF CANADA 
Million $’s 
av wa | Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
| 31, 3, 24, 31, 

ASSETS | 1937 1938 1938 1938 
Reserve, of which ...... 207:9 205°6 208-6 207:9 

Gold coin and bullion 179°5 180°7 180°5 180°1 

SOCUTIRIES oc cecccceccess 160:1 170-7 174-0 173-7 
LIABILITIES 
Note circulation ...... 148-1 155°3 159-8 161-4 
Deposits : Dom. Govt. 26:6 146 143 12:8 
hartered banks ... 185:°3 196:°6 202:4 202:2 


ble. 57-7. 55-2% 55°2% 55°1% 
NATIONAL BANK OF 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA.— Million Cz. kr. 


Aug. | July Aug. ; Aug. 
; a 31, 23, 31, 


$ | 1937 | 1938 1938 | 1938 

ei ie a, | 2,574 2,653 2,653 2,653 
Balance abroad and | onal nid ual ‘oa 

ign currencies ... | 7 2 ae 
oben and advances | 2,236 3,430 3,500 4,001 
State notes debt........- 2,014 2,006 2,005 2,005 
ILITIES 
hae in circulatn. | 6,250 7,641 7,387 8,087 
Deposits ....--+++++:++00" | 128 f 3 
RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £’s 
at ; Aug. | Aug. Aug. Aug. 
| 1397 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
| 1937 | 1938 19 
Gold a oscceqesses o-- 22 2°90 12:89 
i hange ...... | 20: ° . . 
y » cons ep State ...... 4:79 654 6:51 6°63 
Investments ....-+++++++ | 2-91) 2:73) 2-73; 2:73 
TES | 
Bank —. seoteateece 12:79 13:60 13°76 13-70 


Demand liabs.: State | 627 5°50 430 3:99 
— aw others ... | 10°56 7:06 7,19 6-86 
Reserves to sight liabs. 78° 8% 69:2°% 68°5% 67°2% 


rer nenrnn en 
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NATIONAL BANK OF DENMARK 
Million kroner 


Aug. | June | July | Aug. 
Ge ee a es 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 1938 


Gold coin and bullion | 117-9 117-7 117-7 117-7 
Foreign bills & balances 12-9 88-5 95-2 109-3 
Home bills, securities 
ae 203'7 279-8 281-8 290-9 
Emergency fund ...... 114:3 82-1 79:7, 69°6 
Advances to Treasury 96:8 51:1 20-7 26:7 
_ _ LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 376-5 413-9 403-3 396-6 
Deposits ...... bahia | 53:0 93-8 77-0 101-7 
Foreign liabilities ...... 14-4 19 2-8 1-9 
NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY 
Million pengo 


| Aug. ; July Aug. ; Aug, 
| 31, 31, 23, 31, 
ASSETS } 1937 1938 1938 1938 
Metal reserve : } 


Gold coinand bullion! 84-1) 84-1, 84-1 84-1 
Foreign exchange ... | 57:8 73-6 75-5 75-6 
Res. of token money... | 5-1 6°5 6:3 5:3 
Ink. bills, wts., & secs, | 416°4 391-1 378-7 398°8 
Advances to Treasury | 111°5 148:2 150-1 150-1 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 453-3 581-3 532-5 606°3 
Current accounts, de- 

Ue 191-4 180-2 230-3 176-0 
Cash certificates......... 92-9 69-7 69-7 69-7 
NETHERLANDS BANK 
Million florins 

; Sept. | Aug. , Aug. , Sept. 
. tt & | 2 = 
ASSETS |. 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
ND ncanenaimavennnnnnnn 1265-9 1480 °8.1480°5! 509.4 
ee } 18:3) 20-5 20-9 
Home bills, etc. ......... 11-0 9-3 9-7 9-3 
Foreign bills ............ ; 29 50 50 49 
Loans and advances | 
in current account... | 179-6 296-7) 295-9 295°5 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 845-5) 921-1 939-2) 952-2 
Deposits : (a) Govt.... | 78-4) 182-7, 167:0 on 
i (b) Other ... | 575-8! 727-1 723-5, 875-9 


BANK OF POLAND 
Million zloty 


Aug. | July Aug. Aug. 
31, 31, 20, 31 


ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 1938 
Es inaunadinpackeoroones 429°4 447:2 447-7 448-0 
For. exch. and balances 32°0 +11°9 40-9 12:0 
Bills discounted ......... 536°5 686°4 674-3 714°8 
Loans against securities 26:2 32:7 292 36-7 
Treas. bills discounted 49°'4. 36°7 34:7 39-7 
IIE. canssnneeeas 135-3 127°6@ 127-7 127-7 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... 1021-8 1123-5 1081-4 1149-2 


Sight liabilities : 
(a) Government...... 15:7 54:2 36 
CIEE cnsccsceecee 233:0 209:°3 240 


40 
208 


OD me 
ae 


BANK OF PORTUGAL 
Million escudos 


Aug. July July Aug. 
4 6 at 3. 


ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 1938 
ee UF. ... cnsetunaeatannees 916-8 917°5 917-6 917°6 
Balances abroad......... 626°8 586°2 572-9 575:8 
ERO nccccccesasess: 316:0 370°9 377:9 391-8 
BIR © viecasccceverees 124°4 120-6 120°5 120°5 
Government loans...... 1042-2 1039-6 1039-6 1039-6 

LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 2070-4 2063-7 2016-4 2054:5 
Deposits: Government 426°3 466-0 479-5, 507-9 
Bankers’ ... 686°9 638-2 652°3 618-7 
GHEE © nccese 59-0 48-1 55:3: 42:3 
Foreign commitments 52:4 105-0 101-1 98:9 


NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANIA 
Million lei 


July June’ June’ July 
10, 25, | 30, 9, 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 1938 
Gold and gold exchange 15,891 16,872 16,872 16,879 
ari nd other for. 
ee ae naeneieei 3,535 1,715 1,605 1,327 
Commercial bills ...... 6,054 6.977 7,171 7,237 
Agric. & urban advncs. 2,067 1,949 1,944 1,938 
Treasury bills issued ie 
agnst.losses on credits 6,433 4,871 4,801 4,802 
State debt and adv. to 


TECAIMEY. cc screcccceees 4,619 5,607 5,601; 5,601 
Secs. and participatns. 962 1,545 1,643) 1,644 
LIABILITIES 


' 
Notes in circulation ... 26,336 29,886 30,103 29,824 
Other sight liabilities... 12,488 12,879 12,633 12,648 
Long-term liabilities... 3,006 3,061 3,060) 3,137 
SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million francs 


Aug. July Aug. Aug. 
31, 30, 23, 31, 


ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 1938 
Ce i cincainseruonsenens 2544: 0 2786-0 2844: 7'2836°8 
Foreign exchange ...... | 203-1 384-5 382-6) 374-2 
Discounts, etc. ....-++++ |} 7:0, 5:0 5-0} 13-6 
Advances .....cceeeeeeee | 27:6 20-4 19-6) 19°9 
Secusities ........eeeeeee } 15-9 95-0 94:7) 94:7 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 1411-1 1540-7 1492-3)1554°5 
Deposits .........-s+esee+ 1358-3 1723-1 1831-5}1762-9 


c N.B.—Exchange Equalisation Fund and assets 
included in returns December 31, 1936, onwards at 
538,583,653 frs. 
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BANK CLEARINGS 








THE ECONOMIST 











LONDON 
(£ thousands) 
ee ee ed Be aa Week ended regate from 
Month of August £ Wednesday _ J Me nuary to 
an —— a ” is . | 
|Chanee Sep 8, Sept. 7, Sept. 8, | Sept. 7, 
| = n | — | + | or 1938 | 1937 ‘| 1938 
as ie ee ae Te 
seaieenaihdh Laciaeh sce sala ae 
2 o 
wae. eae 25 | 26 | 9 210 
ee FS 649. 2,734, 8 ks 2:8 577, said 624,618 25,816,815 23,169,625 
Metropolitan .. | 161,802 157,725;—- 6:3) 40,915 39,739 1,507,378 1,441,895 
Country ......... | 295,490 285,833,— 7 0 84,240 77,168 2,631, 329 2,546,899 
Fetal coxcesese | 3,163,941 3,178, 422 — 34 pen 741, 525 128.953, 322, 27,158,419 
¢ Based on average ‘otis i 
PROVINCIAL 
(£ thousands) 
. Week ended Aggregate 
Month of August Saturday len 5 te 
4, 


1937 | 1938 Change | Sept 


No. of working | 
| 


days :— 25 26 % 6 6 
BIRMINGHAM | 9,116 8,165 |—13-9 | 3,249 2,592 
BRADFORD ... | 4,121 3,040 —29:1 | 933 708 
oo 5,017 5,222 '+ 0-1) 1,304 1,267 , 
SRMLMe. sineinbeoots 3,638 y —10-0 | 935 823 
SE sensessee 3,341 3,262 |— 6:1) 1,159 903 
LEICESTER ... | 2,732 2,467 —13-1 930 722 
LIVERPOOL ... | 26,153 20,091 —26-1 | 5,825 4,799 
MANCHESTER 43,974 36,166 —20-9 12,675 9,774 
NEWCASTLE... | 6,483 5,822 --13-7)\ 1,837 1,659 
NOTTINGHAM 1,916 1,788 -—10:2 592 549 
SHEFFIELD ... 4,442 3,902 -15:6 > 1,613 1,252 





Total: 11 Towns 110,933 93,331 —19-1 | 31,053 25,048 1,021,725 865,013 


DUBLIN ......... . de os ove i 4,726 | 204,755t 220,626¢ 


t Based on average working day. 


1937 





Sept. 3, Sept. 4, | Sept. 3 
1938 | 1937- | he F 
2 ee 


93,960 | 83,885 
37,346 27,864 
45,160 | 44,322 
32,310 | 29,652 
36,148 | 34,023 
26,806 24,628 
248,294 184,246 
391,658 326,761 
52,244 53,419 
18,496 17,620 
39,303 38,593 


+ 36 calendar weeks. 


MONEY RATES 

















LONDON 
‘Sept 1, Sept. 2, Sept. 3, Sept. 5, ss 6,'Sep 7, Sept. 8 
938 | 1938 1938 1938 | 1938 |? TBs | 1938 
/ } 
Bank rate (changed e % % % % % % 
from 212% June 30, 
SED enécchentiaivseniss 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
——— — — = “ . . 
60 days ts 32 i?x9 i7 1 17 17 1’ 
3 months’ do. ...... | 1739 j 1739 1739 1735 1739 1733 Its 
4 months’ do. ...... | 3752-96) 13916 1739916) Maze, 1132-%6) = 1g 6 
6 months’ do. ...... |  % | %16 *16 6 | S16 | 6-58 | %e-58 
Discount Treasury Bills 
RR Sictinsesais | Ag=17gg | Ig=27gp | 19-1739 | 12-1759 | 1p-1759 |} 1759 1759 
3 months’ ............ 1g—1739 | 1g—1739 | Lp=17g9 | 1o—I7 59 | Ip—1739 | 1739 1739 
ray «- | lp—1 lo-1 lo-l 12-1 lo-1 lp-1 lp=1 
ennnnihaiancenmecs | lp—1 lp-1 ig~1 12-1 1p-1 lo-1 ip-1 
Dapous allwncs.: Bk. | 1, lp ly lp lp le lg 
Discount houses at call | 1) lp lp lg 1p lg lg 
EIS  cnniscseniesns 34 34 34 3 34 54 34 




















Bank Bills 
shen | lati tneatatial eat ee ee 
"3 Months | 4 Months| 6 Months 
1938 % % % % 
Aug. 11... | lo-1 1739 1739-916 %16 
> or ae 1732 1732-916 %16 
» 25... | lg—l 1739 1739-916 916 
Sept. 1... | le-1 1732 1732-916 %16 
» §8...] Ie-l 1732 46 6-53 
NEW YORK 


Trade Bills 


% 
2-22 
2-2l9 
2-2lo 
2-22 
2-2i2 











o 

40 
214-21» 
214-21 > 
214-215 
214-212 
214-212 


3 Months| 4 Mooths|6 Month 


% 
212-3 
212-3 
219-3 
212-3 
212-3 


Sn 


The Irving Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in 


=a Sept. 8, Aug. 10, Aug. 17, A 
ug. 1 24, 
1937 1938 1538 ‘tO 1938 
% % % % 
ae 1 i l 1 
Time money (90 days’ mixed 
coll. aoe soenesccscesecscceseses ll, 114 1), Ll, 
a o—— Selling Rat 
a ee 90 dys. 1, ly lp lp 
iaen, igible, 90 dys. 1. ly 1 lp 
Commercial accept., 90 dys. 1 1 i 1 


Aug. 31, S 
1938 > Tose’ 


% 


1 
lly 


ly 


% 


ll, 


September 10, 1938 


EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON-—SPOT 


(a) Active Exchanges 
(Range of the e day’s business) 











Par of olinee | 
Sept. 2, oe S see 
London on Exch. Tose” | Stet. 
| 1938 7 bss" a m1 1938" |” 1938" se 
New York, a 4-862 ls: 841 4: B4ly— 1 halal 
8 t 3 $1, $514 4 82 a 4: a 4:815,~ 4 821, 


Montreal, $... | 48625 |4-8514~ oe ‘4: B34 82i- "4 82h 4am.” 
841) , 
Paris, Fr. ... | 124-21 ome “\1781q=_ ‘|178Bi¢— “11 785;6~ 1783, 1 M 

he “ 
Brussels, Bel... | 35-00a 
Milan, L. ... | 92°46 16 “0 
; 92-251 | 92-251 | 92-251 91-701 91-701" 91.44! 
Zurich, Fr. ... | 25+221 (21: 2To= 21-28-30 21 26-29 2127 21-291~ 2 2 


331, 
Athens, Dr....| 375 | 540-55 | 540-55 540-55 540-55 00-5 
Amst’d’m, Fi. | 12-107 8°91lg- 8°915,- 8°91! 28 D18s- 8:92- 


Berlin, Mk. ... | 20-43 


\28:71- 4 28. 68-74 28 - 50-70 28 48-60 28 50-69 


"4 
| 92-9255 92-924 Mig 9152-75 91 sas 
921; 


swsy 
8 no 


92). 9215 93 931, 
12- 0-13 12: 09-11 12-02-09 12 01-06 12 01-05 12 ag 


| 
Registered 
Marks (c) (5512-601, | 56-61 5612-6112 561-611) 56-61 56-61, 
Br. India Rup. | ¢18d. 72 T so tare, 1727 s 177g- 7 g-ly— 172 B 
2 32 


In4tg-15\5 1479-151, 147s-15%e 14’ 5-15! : 1479-1519 147 is 


8-9(/) 8-9(/) 8-9(/) 8-9(/) 8-917) | 8-9) 


Hong Ko s _ 
Shanghai, ¥... he 


Rio, Mil. ...... -899d,| 1229sz*m 22932%m | 22950 a 223598 22955%m | 2% 
8-94- |18-96- 18-87- 19-00- 19-02. 94 
B. Aires, § ... | 11-45 19-02g 19-04g 19-05¢ 10g 0% 


ll 
16° 12h* | 16°12h | 16- 12he 16:12h 16:12h 16 wy 
Valparaiso, $.. 40 122 e(1) | 122e2) | 12Lefl) l2le(l)  121e(l) Se 
Montevideo, $| t5ld. [2954-208 1934-2054 1934-2054 1912-2012 191-201) 191,-20i) 
Lima, Sol. ... | 17°38 (22-2 22-25- (22-50- 22:50- 22-50- 34 
| 23- 35(1 23°25) 23-50(/) 23-50(/) 23 50! 
Mexico, Pes.. 9-76 | Unq’ t’'d | Ung’t’'d Ung’t’'d Ung't’'d Ung’t’d | Ung'd 
Manila, Pes.... |¢24- 66d. 24lg—5g | 24lqg—5g | 241g—5g 2453-73 2459-73 245y-'3 
Moscow, Rbis. bbe 25° 717%g— 25-70le— 25 -577g— 25°57%9— 25: 5459~ [25-56 
| 722, 71g SBlz58lg Sly Ty 
Usance: T. T., Rio de Janeiro, Lima, Valparaiso (90 days). * Sellers. t Pence 
per unit of local currency. + Par 8-2351s9 since dollar devaluation on February |, 
1934. (a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. (c) Per cent. discount. (¢) Latex 
‘export’ rate. (g) Official rate is $15 sellers. (h) Average remittance rate for 
importers. (i) Rate for payments to the Bank of England, tor account Controller 
of Anglo-Italian debts. (J) Nominal. (m) Official. 


(6) Other Exchanges _ 





Par of 
London on Exch. sy > | 19 sk 
per £ + 
Helsingfors, M. ......... | 193+23 22613-227 226! gn227 | 2612-201 
Madrid, Pt. .....c00000.. | 25° 221g a — | 
Lisbon, Esc. ........000. | 110 110-4103, 110-4103, 110- 110 
Budapest, Pen. ......... | 27°82 2433-78 24\g—58 244-54 
Prague, Kc. ........ panel $16410§ 140l4—54 1391-140 ee 
Danzig, Gul. ....... sesee | 25°00 5 2539-78 25%e-"0 
Warsaw, Zl. ....... sepacese | 2539-18 25he~! $, 
i Rn. <scontncntbhan bal . 2454-2554 2454-2554 
Bucharest, Lei | 813: oeoego | Oe 
Constantinople, Pst. 610k 606k 
Belgrade, Din. 209-219 ed 
Kovyno, Lit. 2819-2912 oe 
Sofia, Lev. ........ 390-420 in -18 
Tallinn, E. Kr 1734-1854 | 9595 
icc ees . 19-85-95 | 19 5-45 
Stockholm, Kr. ......... 18°159 | 19-35-45 19-35-45 | 19 . “8 
Copenhagen, Kr. ...... 18-159 | 22-35-45 22-35-45 | a3 © 
Alexandria, Pst. ......... 971 9753-53 Tig oy | es 
BDO, BOND scvevacsescoece 1 58d. 1315;9-14li¢ | 1315j6-144i6 | eae 6 
Singapore, $  .........06 277-28ig | 2774-2815 | 2 "99-93 P 
ig iaenecaoennee 12-11 8-89-92 | 8-90-93 | 8, 
Bangkok, Baht ......... $21-82d. 22-2214 | = 22-224 | 2 


cauaance T.T., except Alexandria (Sight). * Sellers. + Pence per unit of oa 
§ Par, 197: 105;¢ since koruna devaluation on February 17, | anal 
ior aa ayments to the Bank of England: (j) Under Anglo-Spanish Ag 
(a) Un der Anglo-Turkish Agreement. (/) Nominal. 


LONDON—FORWARD 
(Closing quotations) a » eialachil 


oes om. 3 





. 8, 
Sept. 5, | Sept. 6 Sept. 7, Sem 


5 
5 
g 
et 

















Per £ | Pe Per t \P Per £ Per£ Perk | Per k 
ri) i 
) (p) ) (p) (o) | is 
1139-932 trig | ete | 12-50 | ene) 

%e-lg | Sete | ie-tie! Tee | emt ty 

WBig—y | Teg | Aged | 1e-Lly | Verlis 

} (d) 

(d) d@) | @ hat 

Ilg-L1g | 11g—-13 | Llg—13g | 119-133 | 113-153 brs 
lg~23q | Zlg—25q | 212-234 | 212-254 | 2'2-2"4 ae 

35g-3%@ | Stig | S1lig- | 31 j¢- ae Se 315 

| 1516 DE mn cre 16 i 
pees fa) (p) 

|p) | Yo) (P} laa 

1, 1%, ~ @ | 12, ek eth 
15qg—1lq | 13qg-1lg 2-lle 179-153 2-112 3-22 





Be-dle | 254-214 | 2o-2lg | 322 0 
| ene Sa ) 
r@® | @ | @® |) Bolus 
| gu9 5-7 5-7 | = 7-31 
16-20 Fas | 16-20 | 25-20 | 5). 

—_—_ 







- ~ 35-39 | 4 ’ 
31-35 | 31-35 — | m 
(p) (p) (p) p) | | 3lg-24 
Geneva, 1 Month 214i, 3h 3-2 A oF. | 65 
cent. 2 ~— 1 ae ‘OrBy — 2 6h 3, | Trt 7 62 








(p) Le (d) Discount. 
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EXCHANGE RATES—cont. IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND SILVER 
NEW YORK ; _____ Week ended September 7, 1938 


ilies sneaiiliaanctdy , ie : Imports 


































































































j | | Exports 
— pe —__——- —— _| 
Pas of Sept. 1, } Sept. 2, | Sept. 3, Sept. 5, a 6, Sept. 7, Fro l : = 
xew Yorkon | Exch. "1938" | 1938 | 1938 1938 , 1938 1938 | om Bullion | Coin | To | Bullion | Coin 
en per cent. } | | , — 3 ate 
Sept. 8, ndon—* Old Par i om | 4-832 | 9129 | ; Goip £ £ i p 
1933 be days »»)  4°8066 4 842% 4° 842532) ; | 4°812930 4°82°s9 | British S. Africa....., 1,054,374... Palestine Bane 
60 GAYS + | New Par 4°85716 | 4°855)6 | 4°84)4 | | 482716 482116 British India ......... © eeadan 382,612 Sweden ............ 30) ~~ 
-— Cables 8: 2397, 48556 485316 4°84) | 482516 | 4:°82%,¢ New Zealand ......... 30,420 a” a 502,066 199 
Deman eo3 | 2-72le | 2-72l4 | 2° 715g 2-705 | 2-705g | Germany .... wa |. |i Do 
~ Paris Fri" 93.53 16-8712 168812 (16°87 16-91 1686 | Netherlands 77" ("10251 21,363 | Switeerlond haan awe 
8 Brusels Bel 39°67 22-8012 22-8012 (22-75 22-6512 22-66 | Belgium ............... —— | ae ne 
Oy, SwizTd Fre gl | 5°2614 | 52614 | 5-261 5-261, (5-261, | Switzerland... "49,167 86,046 | United States” 4 — 
Iuly. os “| 45.33 40:07 40°06 = 40-05 an aes he 9,167 86,046 | United States... 15445931 
783;;. in, aa ee mee pei fas 
al Vr Sch 23-82 ne ae | - a ‘ PF scenes 7,005,142 504,259 Total® ...... 17663524 263,856 
fd, FU. 50 | oa, -4012 54:30 54:08!) 54-05 A. . ene eRe 
; dr 68:06 54°42 54°40!2 SILVER 
13g Anata 21°67 21-67 21°62 21 33 21:56 | British S. Africa ...... | 5,471 ia eae 4,000 
ly op \ 145-37 24:°3919 24:39 24°34 24°24!2 24-2512 Australia ............... | 1,406 150) Li eR. | *}"399 
91-7 Oslo, Kr. «+ of). é : Lithuania ......... 1,392 
1:29 Gehim, Kr. J 25:03!2 25:03 24-9712 24871 24:89 | Germany ..........0.+.. | 2,803 an Denmark 2,645 
* t _ * 1°29 0: 895g 0° 89ig 0:89), 0: 885g 0-885, | Belgium... | 16°508 ee | ees , 
a Ae $169:31 99855 99-825 99-780 99°710 99-750  cfititnaditeaies | 16,030, 1,366 | Urated States". | nie 860,00 
40-55 Mires ven | 84°40 28°34 «(28-30 (28-25 28:15 28-16 Morocco mel : aia a 
92- Yo’hama, Yen 17-40 {17°40 17°35 17-30 17-40 ienen | ioas 6,180 Central & S.America 263 ; 
ay Sanga§ | ; os 30.10 30-04 ao. as 29.95 mines | 2 00 Other countries ... 675 
Rio, Ms. ¢ ... | 11°96_ | 5:90_ | 5°90 | 5:90 | _ 5:90 | 5:90 _ I cccstiton 52,646 8,859 Total .. 221,081) 864.000 
661) Usance: T.T. * Dollars per £1. + Official. * Including other countries. 
is'?- 
Dm 
15, 
2s Hy sf I 
9 -O4- t 
i nvestment 
a 
121e(! 
Vi ~2is 
an TRANSPORT RECEIPTS OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 
Jnq't'd BRITISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS ew nsay < ___ INDIAN 4 
£5") - ~~ Gross Receipts, ~~ Aggregate Gross Receipts | ae . 
556g week ended Sept 4 35 weeks £ ° | for Week Aggregate — - 
ry (£7000) (£'000) ; Rikits 2) § JO - : ‘. ? 
‘ @ ; ° j o } c i é 
re £8 Be 3 a te | oe | By 33 ! a B w 8 in fl on oe ee i 
t Pen % & gS 5 33 gs 5 23 | ah = 33 193: + or 193 | 7 or : 
) Late aS 3 8 PO|Re) *5 | 58) gs | FO | Fg ae |. | 1938 | Rs. | Rs. Rs. Rs. f 
rate for = eonenntenenenenll - |__|} Bengal & N. Western | 20 Aug. 20} _ $6,47,751 —1,73,172 1,48,94,620 — 10,29,369 a 
ntroller | || | | a ee “aan | 2 20) yee + 396 3,56,73,840 — 6,39,069 ‘i 
Bombay, Bar 1} $27,27,000) —-2,03,000 4,79,28,000 — 13,49,000 : 
18,763'17040 8,871 25,911 44,674 = Madras & S. Mah.... | 18 | 10} $17,64,000) + 1,45,703 2,78,99,986 + 13,99,203 ‘ 
18,766 15711 8,654 24,365 43,131 © S. Indian ............ | 18 | 10! $14,42,294)+ 13,242 2,02,81,800 - 1,87,783 : 
_ | t 11 days. t 10 days. 
— 93 12,247,11730 8,570 20,300 32,547 | 
; 1938 eee 411 317 217 534 945) 12,151 10968, 8,177 19,145 31,296 — CANADIAN 
t.8, Great Western— ee l 1938 8 $ $ $ 
38 SE wikkshiniinn 271 215 114 329 600) 7,982 6,909 3.886 10,795 18,777 | Canadian National... | 34 Aug. 31, $5,702,514 — 21,880 12,487,805 — 15657055 
iis inane 267 181, 104 285 $52 7,894 6,425, 3,730 10,155 18,049 | Canadian Pacific ... 34 31 $4,554,000, + 362,000 84,562,000 — 6,185,000 
-————» oulhem—— | | | | + 10 davs 
MT eisiliin } A 
Me er BE alteseaues eee sae! ieee) SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 
227 w)cnenpiiaetichisiieantntiae itm emmennensmemmennneteemnnn | 1938 
200) Total— | { | | Antofagasta............ 35 Sept. 4 £13,020 — 6,340 541,520 — 45,690 
‘i [r= 17211137 620 1757 3,418 50,846 37864 22,389 60,253 111,099 Argentine N.E | 9 3 J $150,000 — 28,700 1,715,800 + 92 ,700 
i _ 1718 993, 593 1586, 3,304 50,589 35201 21,606 56,807 107,396 ees os deoaae sandal tacamaaal neta aee 
- : ,110,000 - r ,930, 21, 
. : a Weck ened Sent 3. | BA Cental won| 8 Mug. 20 6 $880 — 34000 $8800 = 2bh0 
Ny CUMULATIVE ‘AND WEEKLY. COMPARISONS ee ene eT $1,961'000 = 196;000 18,716,000 + 438,000 
Bi _ a __(000’s omitted) ______| BA, Gt. Southern... | 9 Sept. 34 %7121'650 4+ 12,159 1,161,043 -+ 27,172 
a. $ 507,000 — 175,000 5,562,000 — 1,515,000 
; | MS. | LN.ER. | Great | southern BA. Were «+. 9| 3 "*£31,452 — 10,856 345,036 — -93:985 
19 j Western Central Argentine ...| 9 | 3 ton 339 ee, es are : aoe 
ly ~~ Cumulative Figures inca toitian lean - “ee aan | Pa 137,340 + 7,196 1,186,895 + 48,578 
4 Gross a caer half 1937, 4 4 4 ‘ CHE aaa oe £16,007 ‘ athens ) sataee "9 teas 
over second half 1936 ............ | ‘ N 0 + 247,000 60,794,000 — 2,692, 
; Gross decrease, Gisee half 1938, cua + 1,443 + 1,099 + 647 + 372 Leopoldina coccecece | 35 Sept. 3 £26,947 a 580 696.020. — 123.521 
5 RENEE! seccakl vorandibeh dos — 780 — 638 a 2 ~ Mexican Railway .. | 34 Aug. 31) £$392,200 — 95,600 2,347,200 322.100 
. Gross — ae half 1938, POE csatonsecescars | 34 a a Pa . on 136,054 4702 
' over second half 1937 :— | United of Havana... | 8 £ = > 24,702 
a 9 weeks to Sept. 4, 1938 ...... | — 763 — 613 = 00 | 76 * Converted at average official rate 16:12 pesosto £.  $ Receipts in Argentine 
3 A Weekly Figures | | pesos. t+ Fortnight. a Converted at official rate. d Receipts in Uruguayan 
2 - weekly decrease, 2nd half 1938 | — 84-77 —~68:'11 | —45°55 | — 8:44 | currency. e Converted at “ controlled free rate.” £10 days. 
. pooper Dee eek ete Eh a |- #@j|- « | SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS 
net with verage | } ssa nscicaapsagiabaiialbiisiii : 
f local 1927-30 ....... | 1938 £ £ £ 
2 IRISH R ary Av — a RCE 127 | - 65 _ | Transit Receiptst ... | 34 |Aug. x $3,200 %,700| 6,454,600 - 969,300 
ment __ A ; 10 days. 
ele ek | LONDON TRANSPORT BOARD 
, Gross Receipts, week ended | Aggregate Gross Receipts eae Compared 
{ Sept. 2 35 weeks Receipts ‘ with prev. 
Company | (£000) (£°000) Year 
7 --—_—— See = ir f 
| . 3, 1938, before pooling .......00+++ 554,100 | — 3,200 
ie a | Fess. | Goods | Total | Pass. | Goods | Total Taal, ope Ay grt wees ee 5,586,500 | + 33,500 
ye D —~- - - —— | . 
tf own— B. ts, 52 weeks to June 25, 1938 ...seeeeeees 29,388,200 | + 657,100 
— 1938 ae ee 35 OS | 40 | 966 | 17-1 | M37 | CPT. cention 52 weeks to June 26, 1937 .......0+0+5 | 28,732,000 | + 255,000 
p) Great Northern °°" 3°3 0-4 | 3-7 | 93-0 15-0 108-0 | L.P.T.B. receipts, year to June, 1937, after pooling ... | 30,247,378 + 2,655 
rh 1937 Re | London Transport Poo! receipts, year to June 30, 1937... | 41,377,929 771,590 
= 193g tte teee tees | 16-2 9-8 | 26:0 | 397-9 | 330-2 | 728-1 | 
“13 Gna Steg | 162 | 10-0 | 26-2 | 393-2 | 3090 | 7022 | WAONTHLY TRANSPORT & POWER RETURNS 
on 37 
4) 1938 TT etteeeeeseeee | S43 | 41-9 | 96-2 1308-6 1413-0 2721-6 | l | 
ily EE SO esasbasscaken 52-4 “7 | ‘ Receipts for Aggregate 
he k | 40-4 | 92:8 11307 6 13612 2668-8 I. Sane al Receipts 
li AMERICAN RAILROADS : Company | € Ending |\—_——- ened 
¥ viii Hig od icceemnin |? | | 4938 «| + or — 1938 | om 
; ; 4 th oO ompare: ‘orm 
ty “ney | July, | with July, | 7 Noa | with 7 . . ; 
aI» a 1938 ' 1937 | Months, 1937 | Gross! $3,269,882 — 304,820 21,743,007 — 366,300 
_ we 1 _ | Brazilian 7 July 314 Net | $1,761,218 — 273,687 11,526,645 — 661,758 
tumor . $ a $ $ Traction | Gross $14,176,717 — 2,486,268 96,936,276 — 14,723, 
Is ‘Oho’ 4 fGross | 11,325,000 | — 3,005,000 | 72,937,000 | — 29,495,000 | Canadian |7 July 31.4 Net | Dr.896,958 — 1,055,857 Dr.5,776,941 — 13,403,788 
31 New York’ °°" Nett | 1,850,000 | — " $3,000 | 4,364,000 | — 11,333,000 | _ Nat. | f Gross} $11,090,000 — 952,000, 72,378,000 — 6,454,000 
56 Central... 4 GFO8s 22,891,000 | — 7,830,000 | 161,834,000 | - 55,719,000 | Canadian (7 July 31,4 Nee |” $507,000, — 588,000, 3,188,000 — 6,168,000 
_ Pennsylvanig ””” Ret | 2,234,000 | — 971,000 | 2,342,000 | ~ 23,438,000 Pac. =| {Gross} $444,329 + 26,759, 3,454,817) 89, 141 
) Railroad... Ne? 29,458,000 | —~ 10,510,000 | 196,982,000 | - 77,485,000 | [7 July 31/4 Net | — $68,373+ 10,542) 819,937|- 92,411 
4 HEE Southern po. 000 | — 2,307,000 | 23,950,000 | - 20,967,000 | me _ 682 
SB crt (Sep Fasiae | = Sioa | hsb | as | weber 7 iy 2) Grom) cisemnd-— 5) 
y : ae - 1,650, |= i al oe * 2 
ee ~wion Pacifis { Grom 12,881,000 | = a Taavooe | 75,181,000 | — 13,905,000 | Peruvian | 2 Aug. 31 Gross} £73,687|— 18,900) 147,742 5,979 
>a 884,000 | + "129,000 | 5,737,000 | = 1,350,000 |. Corp. | B Aug. 31| Gross| _ £806,500|— 27, 6,434,600'— _ 969,300 


t Net operating income. 
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THE WEEK'S ¢ COMPANY RESULTS 





























} a FT | 
(Net Profit! _ | Appropriation Co 
‘ Aft Amount H}- ia ese | | respond 
F Balance | py coat | | Available | Dividend | | | Petiod Las 
Co Year from oo; Se entice | Year 
mpeny | Ending Last Debe Distri- \\ Ordinary Reserve, | Balance | — 
| Account | “©OC8- istri- || Prefce. |_ en Deprecia- eel N 
ture bution | Amount tion, et et | Divi. on 
| Interest | Amount | Rate » XC, | Profit | | | dend 
sedan sale 
Breweries £ £ a: £ | % 4 Ky £ | Y 
Barnsley Brewery ............ | July 31 | 21 ia 76,059 97, 440) 6, 600 32,000, 16 36,238 23,602! 73,286 16 - 
Financial Land, etc. | | 
Industrial Finance & Invest. | June 30 10,476 62,898 73, 374, 23, 969 ioe nee 40,00 9,398} 95,307 ’ 
National Industrial Credit... | June 30 | mec 22,341 22,341) 3,863 3,21 5 a 6,874) (a) | (a) 
Hotel, Restaurants, etc. | H a 
United Caterers ........... oo | July 2 2; “i 7,174 9,590, 3,262 1,087) 6 1,059 4,182) 9,034 6 L 
Iron, Coal and Stee 
¥ orseley oe," & T. Piggott | Ju une = 5.09 ae meen es ry ae » oe 7,199] 51, 569 10 
Kay and Co. (Engineers) ... ay ee ’ , jase 177) = (a) ( 
Tinsley Rolling Mills......... June 30 1 na 10,692 12,666 | 1,254 a 10 4,500 4,011 | 9,220, 1 
Rubber 
United Rubber and Coffee... | Mar. 31 2,382 16,392 18,774! ... 8,460) 11 6,250) 4,064) nal 124 
Textiles i 
Whitworth and Mitchell .... | June 30 9,183 31,459 40,642 | 30, 10,133! 509 69,510 6 T 
Trusts i | 
Capital and National Trust.. | July 31 2,790 17,948 20,738 11, 188 2,933 2 use 6,617; 17,945 2 
Second Alliance Trust........ | July 31 12,330 111,901 124,231 25,144 59,087, 21 25,000 15,000 113,864e 20 
i. Tor econnat cipneiesiameeet | July 31 .. | 14,865 14,865 6 800 4,001) 54 4,064 ... | 16,766 5} 
a ther Companies i 
Blakey’s Boot Protectors ... | June 30 | 5,742 27,769 33,511 | 431 13,329 15 3,763, 15,988 27,353 15 
Gestetner (D.), Ltd. ......... |Aug. 31| 21,615 229,259 250,874 18,375 161,367 40 50,248 20,884 242,866 40/6) 
: Hickson, Lloyd & King...... | June 30 7,016 10,175 17,191 7,375, 2,790, 1} - | 7,026 16,568 3 
ad Initial Services ..........s0c00 | June 30 14,735 305,156 319,891 15-460 —: = 7 102,623 16,218 277,694 25 
Ketton Portland Cement..... | June 30 17,360 60,203 77,563 15,469) J 20,000 20,032 53,008 12} 
Lafarge Aluminous Cement. | ee = 1,632 (c) 13,766 15,398, 3, es oT 10 7,600 1,685 44,561(d), 10 
Total Profits, 1938, in £°000s: No.ofCos | 
To September OT  aiaileaband | 4,719 64,683 237,375 302,058 38,894 125,802... 66,449, 70,913 213,513, 
_ To September 10 .. said | 1,735, 64,819 238,446 303,265 39, 082| 1 126, 300... | 66,814  71,069\ 214,656 
(a) No aensitineaan aan (b) Absorbed £129,094. (c) After setting y aside £18,698 for income tax and N.D. C ( 
(d) After setting aside £4,043 for income tax. (e) Before £10,000 tax reserve. 





DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual, unless stated per annum or shown in cash per share. Rate for previous year refers to total dividend, unless marked by 
asterisk to indicate interim in dividend. 


ee $$$ _ et i — _——— 



































*Int. | { mv *Int. *Int. | | 
Pay- ‘ Prev. Pay- | Prev. Pay- | Prev. 
Company or —>- Total | Company or | Total Company or Total i. 
tat | able | Year —™ | able | Year | Fina able | Year 
~~ BANKS" |“ | % | % = 1:2. | % % | % % 
Anglo-Palestine Bank sa ai 4* British Power & Light | 2* —— 2* Natal Land, etc. ..... | %e Sept. 30, 3* 
Eastern Bank ......... 3 | ind a 3* Bursledon Brick ...... 6t ll : 15 Nunnery Colliery . esse |(6)219* wv | #O 
_INSURANCE | Cammell Laird ...... | 4* | ... jOct. 4 Nil* Odeon Theatres ...... “J 10 oes 
Britannic Assnce....... | $25* |... wt $25* Coleman and Co. .... | * .. (Oct. 1) 5* ualcast, Ltd. . (@) 20+ (a)30 30 
TEA & RUBBER oY o7 Lot 20 ‘Sept.17 20 irk Barton & Co.” 2i2* | Sep. 30 21" 
Banteng Rubber ...... | eos 4 ae 6 Conway Stewart&Co., 4 -- | Oct. 1 4* Radiation, Ltd. ...... 3ig*| ... jOa.1 15: 31s* 
Batu Tiga Rubber ... | a | cee Sept. 19 To Currys «-....2..se0eee0s | 2lpt ... | =... |  2le* Scot. Agricul. indies, oe 41 | + 
Kampong Kuantan Rbr ... |Sept.23 6* Ecuadorian Corp. ... | Sets, tw ... (Oct. 1) 3cts.* S.G.B. (Dudley) .. va 8 8 
Kempas Rubber ...... 10 Oct. 7 17!)2 Erith and Co. ......... \Sept.16 5* She‘tield Forge, etc. os 15 = 20 
Parit-Bruas Rubber ... | 10+ oe. 2. .ase 22 Gestetner (D.)......... (25+ (ado | . | @ So. Western Gas, etc. 2* wo. |Oct.12) 2 
Riverview Rubber ...| 2* | ... Sept. 15 2i2* Glasgow Corn Exch. | ake Stone (J. & F.)_ ...... 5t =? wr 172 
elangor River Rub. = 2* | ... Sept. 27 3* Globe Telegraph ..... fiige Oct. 1 $llg* Swears and Wells...... Zio! ... | Oct. 15 2p 
United Rubber, etc..| 6f) 11 J os | 12! Hyde's Bird Seeds ... 15pa* ... Sept. 30 15pa* Thorncliffe Coal . sot | 75 | ... 5 ‘ 
MINING Imp. Smelt.612% prf. | Ilgt 412 Oct. 1 6lo Tripiex Foundry... ee Bia cue | eee dit 
Cent.Prov.Mang.Ore $712*a) -» | Oct. 1 | $7ig* Investors Flexible Tst.| 33d. ... Sept.22 ... United Glass Bottle . 3§*) ... (Sept. 16 32 
Dominion Mining.... 212 c.! Sept. 15... Irawaddy Flotilla...... | $2i58 Sept. 16 $2)o* aughan Brothers ... 10¢ | 20 a i 
General Mining, etc 10* Nov. 1 10* Jones and Higgins ... | 319* ion oo 1 oe WEE berhsch ib bihanasestl 62;*| ... Sept. 30 oy 
Kramat Pulai Tin...... 20% Sept. 17 25° Lancashire D » | Tem .. | w+ |. _7lg* Whiteley (Wm.) .. 10* | ... ‘Sept. 30, 10", 
Mala a 212 Sept. 20 20 Lofthouse Colliery . $2ig* |... we | $212" Wright yman & Co. ae ave a 
Nundydroog a. | 207 | ... | Get. 7 | Z7ig* Lon. & Edin. Shipping ; 2 -- | 4 Yarra Falls ............ = re we, SF. 
Seacere (it) oe Re Metts Bl a Poem Be te cx cum 
. a ee 2 «+ |Sept. cEwan (Wm 0. a BoE ae 2 ) On £308, 
Py. as IALS Mergenthaler Lino... 50c.*, ... (Sept. 20, 50c.* ‘-) Baid ono tare Py Or on 400", E wre capital. 
BE NE crtnocpscice _ lo: «| 0, Modern Machine | t Free of Income Tax 
PED ssecsss | 17lo Sept. 5) 171, inicssccecessvcxce 7i* } Tig 
Statistics for August 1938 (on basis of £7 2s. Od. per fine ounce) re 
| | | | Working 
Name of Mine and | Tons vom Net | Wo vorking | Working} f Mi ad T oO Net | Working | Costs 
| Betimaced | Profit | Costs ame of Mine a n ons utput Rerimated "2 Profit | Cos 
Group | Milled Fine‘ a Value | 7 | Per Ton Group Milled | Fine ozs.) | Velop Costs Per Ton 
i — 
—— en tt d. 
| ~—~"“Goldfields oe Be eT op 
Angle American | £ | £ | £ | & d | Simmer and Jack...... | 114000 | 24,603 | 174679 |---| OKT 7p 5.0 
| Robinson Deep ...... 1 , ae > 
Brakpen Mines -..... | 140,000] .... | 253,129 145,314 | 107,815 |... | Sub Nig | “éa'a00 | 43382 | 307.993 |. | 205,135 32 1 
Daggafontein Mines | 145,000 | ... | 289,870 150,352 139,518 | |. | Vogelstruisbuit | 72,700 | 17,285 | 122,727) ... | 32158 #1, 
Spring Mines ......... = 305,107 153,578 151,529 | ‘.. | Rietfontein Cons... | 28500 | 4,122 | 29,219] ... | 10550 | OD 9 
; West Springs ..;.-.--; | 89,000 128,945 82,232 46,713 Luipaards Viei ...... 55,000 | 11,607 | 82,408) .. | 23,404 
. % s 
Exploration ...... 32,300 eee 49,814 54,527 'Dr.4,713 at East Champ D’or 29,000 49,529 18,351 . : 
Central Mini Government Areas ... | 212,000 371,571 1 i9 4 
Raed Manes News ae | 19°00 3002s 144 110 | 18 2 
ew State Areas ...... } , P 
ciate ti 112,000 | 22,287 | 158,385 23,381 | 24 1-3 Randfontein Estates | 395,000 451,604 110,1% } 
Cons. Main Reef 172,000 | 30,445 | 216,207 50,160 19 3-7 Van Ryn Deep......... 111,000 126,796 sao 19 9 
Mines ......... 000 | 89,713 | 637,900 264,920 | 20 3-2 Witwatersrand .....: | 89 99,128 ee tae 
East Rand Prop. 233,000 | anes Mast 1007190 2 10:5 Johnnies Grou | | 507,391 18 2 
¥ osenes wo | 46, oe »190 | i Total 1,069,000 | ... 1,467,361 eee , 
a a sence ae | 10,145 | 72,120 ose 17,057 | 15 10-1 | Union Corpora ation 1,068,000 | _——— a) 
odderfomein B. ... | saanoo 13,307 | 110,179 |... =| 45,610 | 14 9-4 | Geduld ......... | 152,000 | 44,081 312,954 | 121,737 | 191.2) 
Now eee Shes i i 200,000 | 36192 | 169,111 oe 58,503 17 3-4  Geduld Prop. ......... 114,500 | 28,405 | 202,445 | 83, "229 il 48 | 
N 192 | 257,373 110,362 | 14 8-4 Modder Deep 2.00... 51,500 | 7,089 | 50,463 | 41,715 | (87%) | 
Bienmmee Dilass ....---- 84,000 | 17,048 | 121,166 3,504 | 23 3-0 | Van Dyk Cons. ...... 65,000 | 13,918 | 99,069 | 73,860 | 25,209 | 
ese Deep .........02. 82,000 | 13,094 | 92, 17,416 | 18 5-1 - wher Mines 5,043 | 3, 95 
a Hlynn’s Lydenburg... | 8,700 | 2,656 | 18,874 | _ ... 9 0 
en ne Soe om . | New Kleinfontein ... | 73,300 | 14,134 | 100,298 | 69,700 304598 19 10-4 
Van Ryn Gold ...... iS si 5,00 |... 5.250 | 16 3 | Transvaal Gold... 29,200 | 4,726 | 33,685 |... a a 
d Cons. ... | 180,000! °". | 251,999 | "| 102,791 | 16 11 | Witwatersrand Deep | 45500 | 8006 | 56,736 | 48,118 | 8,618 | --— 








